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FOREWORD 


The Department of Pali, University of Calcutta, is bringing out a 
Commemorative Volume on the occasion of the centenary of the Department. 
The historic role played by the Department in the teaching of the Pali language 
in modern India is well-known. When the Department started functioning, 
it was the first University Department of Pali in this part of the world. 
Today it continues to be one of the very few such University Departments. 
Over the decades it has made seminal contributions to the study of the language 
and of the writings in the language. It goes without saying that one of the main 
reasons behind our interest in Pali is that it was in this language that the Buddha 
preached his lofty yet down-to-earth ideas to the people at large. The study 
of Pali is inexorably linked to the study of Buddhist literature and philosophy. 
In this direction also the teachers and researchers connected with the 
Department have made important contributions over the years. (A brief history 
of these activities of the Department is the subjectmatter of one of the essays 
in the volume.) 

It is heartening to note that the teachers and researchers currently 
associated with the Department have kept up this academic tradition. This is 
evidenced by the sizable number (thirty-seven) of contributions brought 
together in the form of this Centenary Volume. 

] extend my best wishes to the Department of Pali, University of Calcutta, 
on this auspicious occasion and sincerely thank all the contributors to the 
volume and its editors including the editor-in-chief, Dr. Manikuntala Haldar 
(De). I recommend the volume not only to experts in Pali but also to all those 
who are interested in Buddhist studies and in exploring their relevance to the 
contemporary world. 


Asis Kumar Banerjee 
Former Vice-Chancellor 
] August, 2010 University of Calcutta 


FROM THE DESK OF THE SENIOR SECRETARY, UCAC 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


The Centenary Volume which has been published by the Department of Pali 
on the occasion of completion of its hundred years is a remarkable achievement 
which is undoubtedly a mark of its academic excellence. The volume not only 
contains a number of articles written by renowned scholars on Pali and 
Buddhism but offers an opportunity to scholars and researchers to know how 
far the study of Indology has progressed in the Department of Pali. 


As a matter of fact, study of Buddhism, apart from providing one an 
opportunity to understand a whole range of fascinating socio-religious ideas 
which were far ahead of the contemporary period, also provides a scope to 
understand a silent but powerful social revolution that had taken place in the 
Gangetic delta during 6th Century B.C. Buddha can easily be regarded as the 
most astounding religious leader and a spiritual personality but at the same time 
his leadership to a powerful social revolution spearheaded by the noveu riche 
belonging to the entrepreneur or commercial classes, making their presence felt 
in different cities and commercial centers of North India during 6th Century 
B.C. can never be denied. 


Therefore, Buddha or Buddhism should be studied in duality. If Buddha's 
contribution to religious thinking in ancient India be highlighted, at the same 
time his role as a popular teacher and a social revolutionary can never be 
forgotten. 


It is also to be noted that Buddhism has never remained monopolistic in 
its long spiritual journey from 6th century B.C. down to the middle ages in 
Indian History. Buddhism had, from time to time, been joined or reinforced 
by other religio-cultural thoughts which in fact, added unique compositeness. 
Hence, study of Buddhism in reality is a study of cultural history of India and 
conveys the idea that despite diversified thoughts and outlook there exists a 
sense of unity. The main objective of this volume is to present before the readers 
the plurality of thoughts veering round teaching and philosophy of Buddha and 
other related issues but at the same time it helps to create an impression that 
study of Buddhism:is a never ending process. 


Dhurjati Prasad De 
Senior Secretary 
UCAC, C.U. 


A letter from an oldest student of the Department of Pali, University of Calcutta 


To 

The Head 
Department of Pali 
University of Calcutta 
Kolkata. 


Madam, 

I have the honour to place before you a few lines about my days in your 
University. In 1938 we seven students were admitted into the Pali class of the 
University of Calcutta. 

The Department was run by four internal and thirteen external Teachers of whom 
as many as seven were Teachers of International repute. The Heads of the Department 
used to take their classes in their own room. The other except R.G. Basak of the 
Presidency College and Dr. Probodh Kumar Mukherjee of the Vidyasagar College 
used to take classes in the Ist floor of the western wing of the Asutosh Building 
because of their advanced age. 

All the other teachers used to take classes in the room to the west of the then 
as also of the present teachers’ Common room which was divided into four cubicles 
three of thus used as class rooms and one cubicle used as passage to them. The class 
rooms being so closed to teachers common room and the teachers being so enthusiastic 
to teach, very little time was wasted between two classes. 

The Library was on the Ist floor of the Asutosh Building. During breaks I used 
to visit, the library and go to the issue counter, and took out any book which I found 
at my finger's end without caring for the subjects of the book. Soon I came to be 
known to thethen Librarian Dr. N. R. Roy who incidentally happened to remain my 
well wisher throughout his life. 

The Head of our Department was the Internationally known Giant Prof. Dr. 
B. M. Barua whose colleagues were the Internationally celebrated Prof. Dr. N. Dutta, 
Mr. С.р. De and Mr. D. L. Barua. 

I shall fail in my duty if I do not mention the name of Mr. S.N. Mitra, the 
Secretary of the Post Graduate Council of Arts and Commerce. 

Dr. Barua was very much respectful towards him. In case of any problem Prof. 
B. M. Barua asked us to meet S. N. Mitra for solution. He used to teach us Pali 
Prosody and Pillar Edicts of Asoka. 

| am extremely happy to learn that the Department of Pali, University of Calcutta, 
is going to publish a Journal in its Centenary Year, for which you have so kindly 
asked a paper for me intimating my experience about Pali Studies in your University 
at the time I had been its student. 

With best regards, 

Yours in Metta 


Devaprasad Guha 
M.A. Student of the Dept. of Pali, C.U. 1938 


EDITORIAL 


It gives me immense pleasure to announce that the Centenary Volume of the 
Department of Pali, University of Calcutta, 2009 has come out. I extend my 
thanks to our contributors who enriched the Centenary Volume with their 
scholarly approach on different aspects of Pali and Buddhism. In fact, when 
University of Calcutta observed 150 years of its existence on 2007, the 
Department of Pali completed its hundred years with a rich tradition of 
scholarly activities. Initially, when the University of Calcutta was an affiliating 
body Pali had been taught in Matriculation level as one of the optional subjects. 
Eventually, in the year 1907, Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, the thethen illustrious 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta introduced Post-Graduate 
teaching in Pali. Since then, the Department of Pali has been served by a number 
of eminent teachers like Dharmananda Kosambi (first among them), M.M. 
Satishchandra Vidyabhusan, the renowned polyglot Harinath De, Benimadhab 
Barua (the first Asian D.Litt.), Nalinaksha Dutt, D.L. Barua, Anukul Chandra 
Banerjee, Sukumar Sengupta, Dipak Kumar Barua, Asha Das, Kanailal Hazra 
and other renowned Part-time Teachers of the Department of Sanskrit, 
Philosophy, History, Ancient Indian History, Linguistics etc. 

At present, the Department is conducting fullfleged Post Graduate 
Courses, viz., Pre-M.A., M.A., M.Phil, Ph.D. under the guidance of competent 
Teachers of the Department. From the year 2007, one Post Graduate Diploma 
Course in Buddhist Studies (Evening Section) has been introduced. 

Pali which presents a fascinating linguistic pattern known as Middle-Indo- 
Aryan language can also be regarded as the vehicle of Lord Buddha’s ideas 
and philosophy, ushering a new era of social and religious reforms in the ancient 
India. Practically, Buddha preached his ideas in Pali which was the linguafranca 
of the contemporary India. Even after Buddha, a vast amount of Buddhist 
literature had been written in Pali by eminent scholars and renowned persons 
of the countries of Srilanka and Myanmar. Practically we have good relationship 
with the scholars of South-East and North Asian countries. Research students 
usually come from China, Japan, Korea, Tibet, Myanmar, Srilanka, Vietnam, 
Bangladesh to join the Ph.D. programme under the Department of Pali. At 
present, a student from Italy is pursuing her courses on Post-Graduate Diploma 
in Buddhist Studies in the ensuing session. However, Resource persons from 
Buddhist world have been invited to teach in Diploma course in Buddhist 
Studies likewise Prof. Suniti Kumar Pathak, Visvabharati, Shantiniketan, Prof. 
Satyaranjan Banerjee, Prof. Samir Kumar Mukherjee, eminent Teachers of the 
Department of Sanskrit, Archaeology, Museology, South and South-East Asian 


Studies, Philosophy, Library and Information Science, Tibetan Studies, 
Jadavpur University, Rabindra Bharati University other than Calcutta 
University. Besides the above-mentioned courses, there is scope of learning Pali 
under the Department of Languages (Evening Section). It is worthmentioning 
that in the West Bengal Civil Service Examination and UPSC Examination, 
Pali is included as an optional subject. 

It may be mentioned that the Department of Pali used to celebrate "Buddha 
Jayanti? each year. On 2006, the Department celebrate Centenary in 
collaboration with the Departments of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian followed 
by one-day Conference wherein delegates from some Asian countries joined. 
However, the Department also organised International Seminar on ‘Role of Pali 
in the Perspective of World Peace and Humanity’ on January 2007 where 
delegates from Japan participated and His Holiness Mr. Morimoto, High priest 
of Todaiji Temple, Japan, delivered his scholarly lecture on the contribution of 
an Indian monk to the field of Japanese Buddhism in the Indo-Japan Friendship 
year, 2007. The abstract of the speeches of Mr. Morimoto is included in this 
volume also. 

The Centenary Volume contains altogether thirty-seven scholarly articles, 
along with a key note address to the International Seminar of the Department 
of Pali, C.U. Prof. Dipak Kumar Barua has given his scholarly keynote address 
on ‘Relevancy of Buddhas’s Teachings which is unavoidable for maintaining 
world peace and humanity. The next four articles on “The Buddha standard of 
Human perfection : Man's Place’, ‘The place of Buddhism in Indian Thought’, 
* A Short History of the Pali Studies in the University of Calcutta (1880-1983)' 
and ‘Scientific Background of the Buddhist Tantras’ are the reprinted articles of 
the renowned scholars on Buddhism likewise, Prof. Benimadhab Barua (the 
First Asian D.Litt.), Prof. Nalinaksha Dutt (the Second Asian D.Litt), Dr. 
Sukumar Sengupta and Prof. Benoytosh Bhattacharya respectively. The above- 
mentioned articles of the renowned persons are still no doubt relevant for 
the present readers of the Pali Studies and for this reason those articles are 
included in the present volume. Next article on ‘Human Values and Buddhism’ 
is written by Prof. Biswanath Banerjee, the ex-student of the Department. Next, 
Prof. Dipak Kumar Barua presents an article on ‘MahaBuddhavatthu : A Critical 
Study on a Twenteeth Century Pali Text of India' opens a study on work of 
Bharatsingh Upadhyay of Uttarpradesh who is a great scholar of Pali and 
Buddhist Studies although he used to teach the Hindi language. The article 
bears information about the text оп MahaBuddhavatthu. Article of Dr. Asha 
Das on ‘Complexion, ‘grace and lineation of the Buddha’s Footprint’, is very 
interesting since it deals with iconic representation of Buddha. Besides the 
above mentioned Teachers of our Department Dr. Kanailal Hazra is also our 


. Teacher of the Department who wrote ‘The Rise of Mahayanism in Srilanka’ 
where a distinct picture of rise, growth, proliferation and condition of 
Mahayana in Srilanka is narrated in a lucid, manner. Next, Prof. Binayendra 
Nath Chowdhury, the writer of 'Buddha's Doctrine in Pali literature’ 
summarises the whole of Buddha's teachings. In the article of 'Satipatthana 
Sutta in Pali prescribed formulae for the human harmony’ is the article of Prof. 
Suniti Kumar Pathak, a former student of the Department, also presents the 
altruistic views of this Sutta. In the article of Prof. Bela Bhattacharya viz., 
‘Buddhist Meditation and World Peace’, the author discusses the contribution 
of Buddhist Meditation to the world peace. Dr. Sadhan Chandra Sarkar in his 
article on ‘Marriage in the early Buddhist literature depicts a social picture 
of ancient India regarding marriage system. Prof. Samir Kumar Mukherjee also 
gives detailed information in his article regarding images of Buddha and 
Bodhisattvas of West Bengal exhaustively. Next article is on ‘Different 
Buddhist Schools and Sects in North and North-East Asia’ by Dr. Mani Kuntala 
Haldar (De). Here the schools and sects of North and North-East Asia are 
emphasised in details. Prof. J. Sitaramamma's article on ‘A note on the role 
of Pali in the perspective on International Peace and Harmony’ is a lucid 
discussion with the quotation of Buddhavacana in Pali. Three articles are of 
Dr. Jayanti Chatterjee, Dr. Saswati Mutsuddi and Dr. Aiswarya Biswas on 
‘Role of Pali in Developing Human Attitude,’ ‘A Critical Study of a Pali 
grammar viz., Pali Prave$ in Bengali’ and ‘On Evolution of Buddha Concept’ 
respectively, can be considered as a new approach to the readers of the Buddhist 
Studies. Next article viz., “Nagarjuna on Negation (Nesedha): A note’ is the 
article of Prof. Dilip Kumar Mohanta who presents the Nagarjuna's Theory on 
Negation. ‘Buddhist Art in Sikkim’ is the next one. In this article Dr. Durga 
Basu gives stresses on various Tibetan Lamaistic forms of Buddhism in an 
interesting manner. Article on ‘Concept of Innerbeing or Soul in Buddhism and 
the Bhagavat Gita’ is written by Dr. Suchitra Roy Acharya whereas Prof. 
Angaraj Chowdhury streses on ‘Vipassana’ or Buddhist Meditation in his article 
on ‘How does Vipassana work to end suffering’. Dr. Jinabodhi Bhikkhu also 
gives stresses on World Buddhist Unity in the article on ‘Suggestions for World 
Buddhist Unity and Co-operation : Theravada and Mahayana’. 

Next article on ‘The Contribution of Kripasarana Mahasthabir in the field 
of Pali Studies’ by Mr. Hemendu Bikash Chowdhury is very interesting rather 
informative in the light of the Pali Studies in Calcutta University during the 
days of Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee. Dr. Sukla Chakraborty's article on “Buddhism 
in Tamilnadu’ ushered a new vista on the condition of Buddhism i in South India. 
Dr. Siddhartha Singh’s ‘Is Buddhist Karma Theory Deterministic?’ is an article 
on Theory of Kamma. It is needless to say that Buddha stresses much on the 


Theory of Kamma. Another article of Dr. Bandana Mukherjee viz., ‘Pali and 
Buddhism : A fountain of Peace and Humanity’ contains contribution of Pali 
Buddhism in World Peace. Article of Dr. Chttaranjan Patra is the ‘Buddhist 
Stipa as a Media of Universal Peace’ is a very interesting study on Indian 
Stüpas as well as whole of South-East Asia. The article on Vajrayana viz., 
‘Vajrayana, the Path of Wisdom and Means by Prof. Andrea Losaries is an 
interesting study on Buddhist Tantra. Dr. Subhra Barua makes very interesting 
discussion on Buddhist Meditation in a detailed manner in, ‘Anapana Bhavana: 
An wonderful aid for Mind control and peace of Mind.’ In the article viz., 
‘A detailed Paleographic Study of the ASokan Epigraphs related to Buddhism’ 
Dr. Saheli Das gives a pen picture of the Buddhist ASokan Epigraphs. The 
article of Dr. Piyali Chakraborty on ‘Justice of Buddhism’ is a record of utility 
of Buddhism on Society. The article on ‘Tilakkhana in our life" of Dr. Dipa 
Das is beautifully placed. Next one is ‘Gatha classification in the Navanga- 
satthusasana' of Dr. Buddhadeb Bhattacharya deals with Tibetan Satthusasana 
also. The article by Sumanpal Bhiksu viz., the *Buddhist Primary Education 
on Social Harmony’ is a praiseworthy picture of primary Education in the 
Buddhist Order. The article of Dr. Malavika Bandyopadhyay on ‘Some Avadana 
Kalpalata stories resemble to the Pali sources’ is the last one wherein the similar 
stories of Avaddna and Pali sources have been compared. Finally, the abstract 
of the speeches of Kosei Morimoto, Chief Abbot of the Todaiji Temple, Nara, 
Japan is included in the Volume. Actually, the visit of His Holiness Kosei 
Morimoto was very much significant because the year 2007 is the Indo-Japan 
Friendship year. This year marks the 50th anniversary of the Japan-India 
Cultural exchange arrangement. In his Lecture Mr. Morimoto throws light on 
how Bodhisena, a South Indian Buddhist monk reached Japan which is the 
earliest confirmed fact about the arrival of an Indian visitor to Japan, how he 
was invited to conduct the ‘eye-opening’ rite as well as the prevailing political 
situations behind these events. 

Finally I express my gratitude and thanks to Prof. Suranjan Das, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Calcutta for his support and encouragement 
which enabled me to surpass all hindrancess to publish the volume. I also 
express my gratitude to Prof. Dhrubajyoti Chattopadhyay, the Pro-Vice 
Chancellor, Academic, University of Calcutta for giving me all kinds of 
assistance. [ must mention the name of Prof. Asis Kumar Banerjee, Former 
Vice-Chancellor, University of Calcutta who infact, inspired me to take up this 
project. I express my heartiest gratitude to him. In this connection I mention 
the name of Prof. Tapan Kumar Mukherjee, the former Pro-Vice Chancellor, 
Finance, University of Calcutta who also extended his kind support and 
assistance to me. I also extend thanks to Mr. Pradip Ghose, the Superintendent 


of Calcutta University Press who has given a physical shape to the idea of 
publishing the work. 

Lastly, I express my gratitude to all my teachers and colleagues of the 
Department for giving me valuable advice. I also convey my gratitude to Prof. 
Devaprasad Guha, former Teacher of the Rangoon University, Burma, and the 
oldest ex-student (1938) of the Department of Pali who in his letter has given 
a picturesque description of the Department in the days of the years. I also 
extend my thanks to His Holiness Mr. Kosei Morimoto, Chief Abbot of the 
Todaiji Temple, Nara, and also to Japan Foundation. The Department of Pali 
feels honour for their collaborative project with the University of Calcutta and 
their gracious presence on the occasion of Centenary celebration of the 
Department of Pali. 

Finally, 1 extend my fraternal greetings to all and pray that we can follow 
the path which has been determined by the benevolent Buddha! 


Manikuntala Haldar (De) 
Head, Dept of Pali, C.U. 
Editor-in-Chief 
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Key-Note Address to an International Seminar on—Role of 
Pali in the perspectives of International Peace And 
Humanity 


Dipak Kumar Barua* 


In this sunny pleasant morning of January 21, 2007, I convey at the very outset, 
from the innermost corner of my heart best wishes and congratulations for 
the New Year to the most dedicated and sincere organisers for arranging so 
aesthetically as well as so academically this International Seminar on a very 
relevant topic concerned with the contemporary period. I have been asked to 
deliver the ‘Keynote Address’. But unfortunately I have neither the ‘Key’ to 
unlock the hidden treasures of Pali and its rich literature nor the ‘Note’ to 
impress upon your intellect on this fascinating topic. Still I have accepted this 
responsibility only because to meet you, my dear students and learned brethren, 
who are doing marvellous job for the advancement of Pali learning in India 
and abroad. 


It is a glaring fact that in order to contribute to the building up of world 
peace and to the propagation of ideals relating to humanity in the 21st Century 
through the promotion of dialogues among different civilizations and cultures, 
the holding of the present International Seminar has become almost obligatory 
for human race. And I personally believe fervently that the Department of Pali 
of the University of Calcutta has already contributed and will contribute much 
in the future to this end. 


Amidst present unprecedented chaos and conflicts, distrust and frustration, 
' anger and.disbelief throughout the world, especially after the Atom Bombing 
of Hiroshima on August'06 and of Nagasaki on August’09, 1945 in Japan, 
Pali or rather Pali literature in which Buddha's serene gospel is enshrined would 
seem to be the only instrument for creating an atmosphere of peaceful co- 
existence for the humanity and for avoiding the potential war of human 
annihilation. 

"Buddha is’’, in the words of Rabindranath Tagore, ‘е most perfect 
man ever born on the earth''. His teachings are even today applicable, essential 
and relevant in the contemporary socio-economic environment. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the first Prime Minister of the Republic of India, has rightly 
remarked : “е live in an age of conflict and war, of hatred and violence, 
all over the world. Never before has the need been greater for all of us to 


* Ex-Professor, Department of Pali, University of Calcutta. 
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remember that immortal messages which Lord Buddha, the greatest and noblest 
of the sons of India, gave to us, and to you, and to all the world." 


Before entering into a discussion on the topic it is prudent to describe, 
in brief, the history of Pali Studies in the University of Calcutta, of which 
]50th anniversary is being observed with dignity and grandeur. It is all the 
more necessary that the Department of Pali of this University which is one 
of the three oldest Universities of India, is to celebrate the 100th year of Pali 
learning in the whole Indian Sub-continent. 


Since the introduction of Pali in A.C. 1880-188] at the undergraduate 
level, the inclusion of Pali as an independent subject in the course of study 
prescribed for the M.A. Examination with effect from 1889, the formation of 
the Post-Graduate Department of Pali in 1907 in its nucleus, and the 
establishment of the full-fledged Department of Pali in 1917 by the University 
of Calcutta, Pali as one of the classical languages of India, has gradually been 
popular among the students and scholars who have in the meantime realized 
its distinct in the Indo-Aryan Family of languages and its hitherto little known 
importance of Buddhist Culture (Journal of the Department of Pali, University 
of Calcutta, Vol. I, 1982-83, p. 3. Editorial). In establishing an independent 
Department of Pali the objective of the University of Calcutta was ''to open 
out to its advanced students an opportunity for a comprehensive study of that 
distinct and widespread civilization which Buddhism represented. Buddhist 
Civilization has to be approached from such varied aspects as linguistic, literary, 
epigraphic, social, religious, historical and philosophical. The original sources 
of knowledge in this regard are accessible through such languages as Pali, 
Prakrit, Mixed Sanskrit, Sanskrit and Chinese. It was, therefore, necessary that 
there should be a central department specially intended to guide studies and 
conduct researches in Buddhism and the Pali Department was given that role’’ 
(Hundred years of the University of Calcutta—Supplement, pp. 160-161). It 
was further noted: “Те History of Buddhism is also a story of cultural contacts 
between different groups of people in South, South-East and East Asia. The 
Department of Pali studies was intended to provide opportunities for the study 
of the cultural contacts between all these different regions’’ (C.U. Annual 
Report, 1954-1955). 

Thus from this standpoint the word ‘Pali’ does not simply imply ‘Pali 
Language’, it also includes Pali Literature, Buddhist Culture including 
epigraphy, art and geography. Therefore, to the serious researchers in Pali, there 
remains a vast field, a greater part of which is still untrodden. For the benefit 
of suffering humanity to survive in this world with full dignity and honour, 
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the scholars should undertake the arduous tasks of unveiling the extensive 
wealth of Pali literature. 


An endeavour has been made in the present oration to reinterpret Pali 
literature, without delimiting its obligatory researches in the disciplines of peace 
and non-violence, human rights and oral values, stem cell and cloning, ecology 
and environment, and the like. The Pali language and literature, thus, with 
their pristine purity is to be continuously searched out and interpreted, though 
not easily in some cases, with references to all such modern topics in the sacred 
sayings in Pal: of Buddha according to the needs of the present days. Such 
new interpretations of as well as searches in Buddha’s Gospel preserved in 
the Pali language may simply be termed ‘Applied Buddhism’, i.e. applications 
of Buddhism in the modern way of life or practical aspects of Buddhism which, 
on several occasions, has been defined as ‘a way of life’, that may change 
retaining the higher qualities or essence of life due to the changed 
circumstances, places and time. 


The objectives of the Pali literature are amity, justice and peace. With 
such aims in view Buddha’s tenets as preserved in Pali encourage the cultivation 
of the national emotions for maintaining international peace and harmony. Thus 
among the prescribed meditations is found a set of four called the 
Brahmavihàra, ‘Sublime States’/‘Modes of Sublime Conduct’/‘Sublime 
Virtues’, which are known as appamafifia, 1imitables', because of the fact that 
they have no barrier or limit and are extended towards all human beings 
irrespective of caste, creed, or sex and even towards the animals without any 
exception. These Sublime Virtues are: Metta/Maitri, ‘Loving Kindness’; 
Karuna, ‘Compassion’; Mudità, ‘Appreciative or Sympathetic Joy’; and 
Upekkha/Upeksd, 'Equanimity', which absolutely necessary for maintaining 
world peace even during the twenty-first century. The term Mettd is defined 
as the sincere wish for the welfare and genuine peace of all the peoples of 
the world. The import of Metta has been illustrated in the Pali Metta Sutta 
as follows: 


“Just as a mother would protect her only child at the risk of her own 
life, even so let him cultivate a boundless heart towards all beings.’ 


Mettà is not mere neighbourliness, as it makes no distinction between. 
one and others. It is neither national brotherhood nor-even religious 
brotherhood. Loving kindness should be extended equal measures towards 
oneself as towards friend, foe and neutral alike. The antithesis of Metta is 
anger, aversion, hatred and ill-wil] which stand on the way of international 
peace. Buddha has said: 
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**Hatreds never cease by hatreds in this world. By love alone they cease. 
This 15 an ancient Газ” 


—Na hi verena verüni sammantidha Киййсапат | averena ce sammanti 
esa dhammo sanantano 1. (Dhammapada, Verse 5). 


Indeed during this chaotic, war-weary and restless period when the nations 
are arming themselves to their teeth, human life is endangered by the heaps 
of nuclear weapons and active terrorism in favour of fundamentalism as well 
as narrow identity crisis, the world is in badly need of universal Metta, so 
that all human beings live in perfect peace and harmony. The second virtue 
is karund which directs the hearts of the good quiver when others become 
subject to sufferings of all sorts. Hence the primary characteristic of Karuna 
is the will to remove the sufferings caused by warfare and restore peace in 
the society/nation. Mudità which is the third Sublime Virtue is not merely 
sympathy but appreciative or sympathetic joy. It destroys jealousy and 
encourages the cultivation of thought for the prosperity and welfare of one's 
own enemies. The chief feature of Mudita is anumodana, "happy acquiesence’, 
in another’s prosperity and success. Upekkhda is the most difficult of these 
Sublime Virtues. Buddha’s exemplary life presents a unique illustration of 
equanimity. Indeed no religious Teacher who has been so severely attached, 
criticized, insulted, and reviled as Buddha, and yet none so highly honoured, 
praised and revered as the Blessed One. Buddha has Himself advised: 
‘‘Retaliate not. Be silent as a cracked gong when you are abused by others’’. 
This admonition is even relevant today in this most indiciplined and war-stricken 
world. 


Also parami/Paramita, ‘Perfection’, which is tenfold 1s unavoidable for 
maintaining world peace. These ten Perfections are Dana, ‘Generosity’; Sila, 
‘Morality’; Nekkhamma, ‘Renunciation’, Pafifia, ‘Wisdom’: Viriya, ‘Energy’, 
Khanti, ‘Patience’; Sacca, “Truthfulness’; Adhitthüna, ‘Determination’; Metta, 
‘Loving Kindness’, and Upekkhà, 'Equanimity'. The Cariyàpitaka-Atthakatha, 
a Pali Commentarial work, prescribes these ten perfections for cultivation with 
compassion, guided by reason, uninfluenced by selfish motives, and unsullied 
by wrong view without all feelings of self-conceit. Among them Dana-Paramitaà 
may be exemplified by the Pali Vessantara-Jataka (No. 547) wherein Prince 
Vessantara relates: ‘‘If one should need my heart, I would cut open my breast, 
tear it out and give it; if one should need my eyes, I would pick them out 
and offer them; if one should need my flesh, I would cut off what one needs." 


In Buddism or rather in Buddha's Gospel, the term ‘Humanity’ may be 
considered from three perspectives, viz. (i) it restrains and gradually discards 
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personal or individualistic interests for the sake of altruism or other’s interests 
and that too without any limit; the dictum: Bahujanahitàya bahujanasukhaya 
indicates maximum good for maximum number of human beings; it reflects 
a sense of dynanism, (ii) humanity or humanism in the Buddhist framework 
does not confine to the interests and well-being of only the humans, but all 
the sentient beings (sukhino và khemino hontu. Sabbe satta bhavantu sukhitatta 
— Suttanipáta ed. & tr. Bhikkhu Dharmarakshit, p. 36), (iii) Buddhism denies 
existence of the Creator and establishes supremacy of the human being by 
reviving and rekindling self-confidence in him/her. A human being is his/her 
own master. Buddha says: 


"Self is the refuge of self : for who else 
Could refuge be? 

By a fully controlled self one obtains a 
refuge which is hard to gain. 

By oneself alone is evil done; it is 
self-born, and self-caused. 

Evil grinds the unwise as a diamond, 

a hard gem." 

—-Attà hi attano nütho, ko hi nātho paro siya? attaná'va sudantena nütham 
labhati  dullabham | Attana'va Каат papam айајат — attasambhavam, 
abhimanthati dummedham vajiram' vasmamayam manim. 

(Dhammapada, Verses 160-161). 

According to Buddha none is higher or lower simply on the basis of his 
birth in a particular caste. Buddha proclaims: 

“Not by platted hair, nor by family, nor by birth does one become a 
Brahmana. But in whom there exist both Truth and Righteousness, 

— pure is he, a Brahmana is he." 

—Na jatahi na gottena na jacca hoti brahmano, yamhi ѕассай ca dhammo 
ca so suci so ca brühmano. 

(Dhammapada, Verse 393). 


Further in the Vasala Sutta Buddha has clarified the expression as : 


“By birth one is not an outcast, by birth one is not a Brahmana. 
By deeds is one an outcast, by deeds is one a Brahmana.” 


Such ‘a statement reflects his deeper sense of humanity. When an 
individual starts thinking that as his own life is dear to him/her, so is others 
to them, he/she learns the basic lesson of humanity and when he/she realizes 
and acts accordingly he/she advances fast towards the ultimate Goal. 
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Pali once overflooded and still is influencing the vast tract of land їп 
South and South-East Asia including the Indian Sub-continent and numerous 
texts—devotional, narrative, philosophical—both in prose and poetry were and 
are being composed for serious deliberations by scholars and easy 
understanding by the urdent devotees. 


It is needless to tax upon your patience any more. I do hope to be excused 
by your learned goodselves for my numberous shortcomings and inadequate 
information. Still I aspire to you all again and again in this sacred campus 
of the University of Calcutta, my alma mater, to exchange my views and share 
your discourses. 


Again, again and again I thank you for your kind invitation and lending 
me your ears to my oration, 


Sabbe sattà sukhita hontu—'May all living beings be happy’ 


The Buddha Standard of Human Perfection: Man's Place 
in the Universe* 


Benimadhab Barua** 


We are assembled here this evening in the “Century Hall" (Satabdi Santhigar) 
to celebrate the anniversary of a Thrice Blessed day,—a glorious full moon 
day, which according to Pali tradition, witnessed the birth, enlightenment and 
demise of Gotama the Buddha. This happy coincidence, namely, the happening 
of three great events in the life of the Buddha on a particular full moon day 
of Vaisakh, even if it be a historical fact, is a mere matter of accident, and 
as such it need not be stressed as a proof of the greatness of the Buddha. 
Buddhist literature, however, is full of stories of such coincidences of natural 
events which are sincerely believed to have been prearranged by the devas. 
This device of deification is not peculiar to the scripture of any particular 
religion. As the four Gospels of Christianity attest; the multitude followed the 
Jesus of Nazareth after they had witnessed a miracle performed by the Son 
of God before their eyes. Miracle indeed is the main attraction of religion for 
the multitude. Without the superhuman element and the notion of a divine 
dispensation added to it, the narration of the life-history of the prophet or 
founder of a religion has no appeal to the masses. I presume that the select 
few in this Hall whom I am to address will not want me to deal with 
this aspect of the subject, however fascinating or romantic in character it 
may be. 


The best way of celebrating a Buddha-day anniversary and paying homage 
to the memory of the Buddha is to calmly contemplate the problem of man’s 
place in the cosmos or universe in the light of the Buddha type of human 
perfection as represented in Buddhist literature and art. The problem of man’s 
place in the cosmos or universe which has confronted the thinkers of all ages 
is the underlying problem of that branch of extensive Buddhist literature which 
goes by the name of Jatakas and Avadanas. The problem of the advent of 
Avatàras or incarnation of Visnu, the lord and preserver of the universe which 
is discussed in Puranas is a later Brahmanical Hindu form of one and the 
same problem on the basis of the popular notion of evolution of the successive 


* Reprinted from Baisakhi Purnima Satabdi Santhagar (Presidential Address, 1943). 


** Distinguished Professor of the Department of Pali, University of Calcutta & First 
Asian D. Litt (London), 
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types of human physiognomy and personality, while the functional necessity 
of such advents is well described іп the Bhagavad Gita, in its famous Sloka:— 

“Yada yada hi dharmasya glànir bhavati, Bharata", etc. 

Ordinary readers of Jatakas and Avadanas take them rather lightly, and 
are apt to judge them as magnificent productions of the fabler's art and 
extravagances of vagaries of creative imagination. But I may tell you that apart 
from being a great storehouse of information regarding the daily life of different 
peoples placed in various worldly situations, and also apart from inculcating 
the diverse moral maxims, the Jatakas and Avadanas seek to solve the problem 
of man's place in the cosmos or universe as judged by the standard of perfection 
reached by humanity in the life, character, enlightenment and ideal of the 
Buddha. As you know it well, the votaries of each religion. boldly set up a 
claim of the highest perfection of man in favour of the prophet or founder 
of their religion. But I am not going to set up any comparison, firstly because 
it is not relevant to an occasion like this, and secondly, because comparsion 
is odious. I shall only ask you to realise for yourselves the significance of 
the Buddha standard of human perfection in the history of the evolution of 
man on earth. 


As to man's place, the Taitiriya Upanisad proposes to consider it in relation 
to these five worlds of existence or universes of experience: (1) Adhilokam, 
the world of matter or structural universe; (2) Adhijyautisam, the world of lights 
or astronomical universe; (3) Adhiprajam, the world of life or socio-biological 
universe; (4) Adhividyam, the world of learning or cultural universe; and (5) 
Adhyatmam, the world of individuality or universe of self-expression. The earth 
below, the sky above, the firmament the link, and the air the active 
phase,—these are the constitutive factors of Adhilokam. The fire below, the 
sun above, the water the link, and the lightening the active phase,— these 
. are the constitutive factors of Adhijyautisam. The mother the prior factor, the 
father the posterior factor, the progeny the link, and the procreation the active 
phase,—these are the constitutive factors of Adhiprajam. The teacher the prior 
factor, the pupil the posterior factor, the learning the link, and the word of 
wisdom the active phase,—these are the constitutive factors of Adhividyam. 
The lower jaw below, the upper jaw above the speech the link, and the tongue 
the instrument,—these are the constitutive factors of Adhydtmam. | 

According to the same authority, the process of the development of man’s 
individuality starts frm a notion of annamaya or organic existence of self with 
the material food as its sustenance and terminates in Gnandamaya or purely 
spiritua] existence of self with bliss or beatitude as its sustenance, passing 
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through the three intermediate stages of prünamaya ог psycho-physical 
existence of self with sensory function and experience as its sustenance, 
manomaya or purely mental existence of self with percepts or ideas as its 
sustenance, and vijfiánamaya or the rational existence of self with higher 
thoughts, concepts or notions as its sustenance. 


As for the process of cosmic development, it is said in the Aitereya 
Aranynka that it proceeds from Prajapati the willer through various stages of 
natural transformation to Brahma, the highest embodiment of Karman or self- 
willed action. 


As regards man’s superiority in the scale of beings, the same authority 
opines that man distinguishes himself from the rest of creation by the possession 
of the gift of speech or power of self-expression, and by the capacity to aspire 
for immortality in spite of his being a mortal. 


The early Upanisadic idea was sought to be deepened in India by Maskarin 
Gosala, an elder contemporary of the Buddha who was the first great biological 
thinker of the world. It is from his philosophic doctrine that it came to widely 
believed in India that in order to create the human species the process of 
biological evolution has to pass through eightyfour hundred thousand 
yonis—species, forms or stages of beings. Man’s life, too, passes through the 
eight successive stages of development with the stage of bewilderment 
(mandabhümi) as the lowest rung of the ladder and that of self-sacrifice 
(pannakabhümi) as the highest. 

The net results of the biological speculations of Gosala may be shown 


to have been the philosophic background of the four pronouncements of the 
Buddha in the Dhammapada (Verse, 182): 


Kiccho manussapatilabho, 
Kiccham maccana’ jivitam, 
Kiccham saddhamma-savanam, 
Kiccho Buddhanam uppado. 


*Difficult it is to be born as a man; difficult it is for the mortals to live; 
difficult it is to have a chance of hearing a good doctrine; difficult it is to 
witness the advent of the Buddhas." 


According to the Ajivika and Jaina scheme of existence, the lowest in 
the scale of evolution are the elemental lives existing in space and acting in 
time. The minimum test of individuality is the possession of the sense of touch. 
Even a clod of earth, a dew-drop, a form of fire or a formation of air passes 
as an individual being by virtue of the possession of this sense. They, too, 
are born, grow up and undergo decay and death. All of them show internal 
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cohesion and exhibit ‘a tangible form. The four elements—earth, water, fire 
and air—live by feeding on each other and are destroyed by the fury of the 
action of one against the other. The next higher in the scale are the plants 
that are endowed with the sense of touch and are fixed to the ground, in which 
sense they are termed Sthdvaras or immobiles, deprived of locomotion or free 
bodily movement. According to the Mahābhārata, the plants too, are not only 
endowed with the sense of touch but also with all the six senses, including 
the power of feeling. This is, however, a matter of detail into the cogency 
of which I need not enter here. 


As compared with the plants, all the animals deserve to be characterised 
as Jangamas or beings capable of locomotion or free bodily movement. The 
animals, too, are graded as lower and higher according as they possess two 
or more senses. They are classified also according to their modes of generation 
into the following three kinds:—(1) the moisture-born, (2) the oviparous, and 
(3) the viviparous. Viewing the external world minus men as the microcosm 
and the men alone as the microcosm, a parallelism is sought to be established 
between the two in spite of the greater complexity and fineness in the organic 
structure of men. In respect of the number of senses and the mode of 
generation, men are classed with those animals that are viviparous and endowed 
with six senses, including the mind as sensus communis. Human beings 
themselves are placed in six grades (but three according to Samkhya) in 
accordance with particular colourings of the soul, the citta or consciousness 
in the Buddha's terminology. 


The Buddha offers us various classifications of human types on moral 
intellectual and spiritual grounds. We have indeed various gradations or 
hierarchies of beings including men, and exclusively of men conceived on 
imaginary or scientific grounds offered in the Upanisads, the Pali Nikàyas, 
the Jaina Agama texts and various other later works constituting Indian 
literature. In Buddhist cosmography, the Perfect Buddhas are placed above the 
Pratyeka or egoistic Buddhas, the Pratyeka Buddhas above the eight ranks of 
the advanced disciples of a supreme Buddha, these again above the four ranks 
of the Arápa Brahmas or archangels, these above the sixteen ranks of the Rapa 
Brahmas or angels, these above the seven grades of gods belonging to the 
world of desire, these above the common run of men, they above the rest of 
animals, below the animals, the Pretas, and below them the various grades 
of infernal beings. 


The Vedas revealing the-first higher religious consciousness of the Indo- 
Aryan people go to show that men were overawed by the majesty and glory 
of the shining or powerful gods belonging to the material and astronomical 
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universe, and tried by all means to obtain favour from them or to rank and 
unite with them. In the early Upanisadic stage, a new-born religious 
consciousness and an astounding philosophic discovery led men not only to 
feel that they were on a par with, but even, in some respects, superior to, 
the gods recognised as higher beings in the earlier age. In the later Upanisadic 
stage, the self-conscious reason impelled men to believe that truly godly men 
were far above the gods. In the continued process of evolution of religious 
consciousness and the progress of philosophic thought, many gods were 
dethroned from their elevated places and replaced by new gods. If some of 
the old gods remained, they, too, acquired a new significance and meaning. 
The later Upanisad period was followed by an age seathing with speculative 
ferments. The religious consciousness which emerged out of them went to 
place the greatest of saints as the highest in the scale of all beings. The age 
in which the Buddha was born saw a new-born assertive spirit of men reversing 
the earlier relative positions of men and gods. In the changed situation, the 
gods who continued to receive offerings from the ignorant and weekminded 
multitude, came to be represented as humble and devout worshippers of the 
godliest of men. Thus this change in the old order of things, was due to a 
change in ideology. 


The Indian doctrine of evolution seeking to establish the supreme position 
of man in the cosmos differs from the Darwinian or modern in that it nowhere 
approaches the problem of evolution from the point of view of the origin of 
species,—the gradual development of a higher species from a lower one by 
natural selection, adaptation to the environment, or the thory of survival of 
the fittest in the struggle for existence. As distinguished from the Darwinian, 
the Indian doctrine, whether Upanisadic, Ajivika, Jaina or Buddhist, takes the 
species for granted, i.e., as given in the natural order. The only point in which 
the Buddha’s theory may be said to have been an approximation to the modern 
is that it postulates the successive appearance on earth of the higher and still 
higher species, first of low vegetation, then of higher, and still higher 
one,—first of the anasthika or invertibrate, then of the asthika or vertibrate, 
and last of all, of men. The various species comprehended by the term yoni 
are treated as so many stations, stages or forms and modes through which 
individual beings pass and re-pass to reap the fruits of their Karman. Thus 
the Indian doctrine as a whole involves or favours rather a belief in an emergent 
evolution, and it is mainly concerned with the destiny and perfection of 
individuals, though not without reference to the socio-biological and cosmic 
contexts.Thus just as, on the one hand, the genera and species are treated as 
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emergent so on the other, the individuals who belong to them from time to 
time in their upward or downward course, until their full maturity. 


According to the early Upanisad philosophy, the advancement of the 
individual beings as belonging to different classes is to be measured by the 
degree of soul-life each of them develops'or manifests. Evidently on the 
assumption that the perfect man is the measure of every form and dégree of 
spiritual life nourished on the hearty enjoyment of the depth of the nature 
of existence or true being, it is claimed in the Taittiriya Upanisad that the 
perfect man alone is capable of going through the whole gamut of religious 
experience, each scale of which has its parallel in the enjoyment of a particular 
individual or class of individuals-in the hierarchy of the gods, the highest among 
men standing, in this respect, on the same level with the highest among the 
gods. So it is said: 

Crasse зой SAS | qat Ais sri йай SPC AHI ACE | SOTA 
ARI rat RET arg: я «091 PIS STH] C ASL э GS + <s 
TIARA SHS SUPT 190577 | C5 СА AWG INÁ SPAS A «409 
COL еї Silla їр DEON | GS IAB CHAT VANS A 08 Әя: 
(АЙ DSRS | C5 ORTH A A 2903912 HPT DISET | 
G5 с MS FRM TMS vp ABE AAA GSINSSSU БФ! CS A XO 
SATOMI HA «9091 STA STE GNI ERON | 


“Now this is an examination of (What is meant by) Bliss (апапда): 


Let there be a noble young man, who is well read (in the Veda), very 
swift, firm, and strong, and let the whole world be full of wealth for him, 
that is one measure of human bliss. One hundred times that human bliss is 
one measure of the bliss of human Gandharvas, and likewise of a great sage 
(learned in the Vedas) who is free from desires. One hundred times that bliss 
of human Gandharvas is one measure of the bliss of divine Gandharvas, and 
likewise of a great sage. who is free: from desires. One hundred times that 
bliss of divine Gandharvas...is one measure of the bliss of the Devas,...and 
likewise of a great sage who is free. from desires. One hundred times that 
bliss of the Devas..is one measure of the bliss of Indra, and likewise of a 
great sage who is free from desires. One hundred times that bliss of Indra 
is one measure of the bliss of Brhaspati, and likewise of a great sage who 
is free from desires. One hundred time that bliss of Brhaspati is one mesure 
of the bliss of'Prajüpati, and likewise of a great sage who is free from desires. — 
One hundred times that bliss of Prajapati is one measure of the bliss of 
Brahman, and likewise of a great sage who is free frm desires." 
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In the gradation suggested by the Buddha, the Brahma of the Upanisads 
appears to have represented the highest religious experience and knowledge 
within the range of the sensuous,—on the sensuous level of consciousness. 
Rising above that, the earlier contemplatives of India went through the four 
higher forms of religious experience in which the vision of the infinity of space, 
that of the infinity of consciousness, the knowledge of nothing-but- 
consciousness and the knowledge of consciousness being in its ultimate nature 
unpredicable ın terms of perception and non-perception (n'eva saññanasañña) 
dawned upon consciousness. The last named state of consciousness, reached 
by the earlier contemplatives, still interested in the objective reality of the world 
as perceived,—the world of common knowledge. In this sense, the human mind 
was still moving in the mundane sphere. In other words, the Upanisadic 
apprehension of the ineffable ultimate reality did not represent the highest reach 
of religious experience. The Brahma-Nirvana, experienced by the ‘Upanisadic 
and other early seers, was not the Nirvana of the Buddha, despite the fact 
that both are characterised negatively in the same way by “neti neti” —as that 
which lies beyond the reach of both speech and thought (yato vaco nivartante 
aprapyamanasa saha). Nirvāna is claimed to have been experienced by the 
Buddha in a supramundane (lokottara) level of consciousness where it is a 
complete void in the sense that here it becomes bereft not only of all content 
of sensory or perceptual origin but of all determinations of will under the 
influence of feeling. Because of the attainment of this highest conceivable state 
of trance and ecstasy called samjfia-vedayita-nirodha the Buddha deserved to 
be honoured in Sankara’s Dasiivatara-stotra as yoginam cakravartin. 


During the above state of trance and ecstasy the abhisambodhi or supreme 
inner enlightenment took place in consciousness. It dawned on the thought- 
free consciousness as a true vision of the nature of reality, awakended a vivid 
memory of the past history of the world in so far as it was related to his 
conscious career as an individual, aroused the feeling and conviction in 
consciousness of its sinlessness or pristine purity, and brought in its train the 
fullest emotional enjoyment of the joy of the attainment and the free state. 
The nature of reality as realised in a flash of intuition appeared to be not 
a static cosmic order but pratityasamutpdda ог a dynamic order of becoming. 
The Buddha’s was not an unqualified Heraclitean view of change, although 
in popular Buddhist poetry the process of change came to be compared to 
the current of an ever-flowing river (nadisota-viya). Becoming, according to 
the Buddha, 1s a process of change, which follows a law of sequence between 
the two successive phenomena or appearances, and presents to the sense not 
the recurrence of any phenomenon or appearance in an identical form but truly 
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the occurrence of similar phenomena, capable of reminding one of another. 
Thus,strictly speaking,it is not possible to go back upon or restore the past 
of oneself or of the world which has ceased to be. The past qua past would 
not have been thinkable as an object but for certain impressions left in mind 
and revivable in memory. 


Whatever else Nirvana may be, from the psychological point of view it 
implies a free and sublime state of. consciousness (cetaso vimokhho, vimutti),—a 
condition under which consciousness feels itself to be free from all obsessions 
created by the habits of thought. In so far as it implies the ultimate feeling 
of sinlessness or purity of one's internal nature, the experience is psycho- 
ethical. And in so far as it enables conscousness to fully enjoy the joy of 
its true state which is freedom, deliverance or emancipation, the experience 
is spiritual. 

Upon the whole, the abhisambodhi is a supreme yogic or mystical 
experience, which made a world of difference in the life of a gifted individual, 
known to us by the name of Siddhartha. Before its occurrence Siddhartha was 
just a Bodhisattva, and with it he gained the status of a Buddha. If he had 
chosen to keep it to himself, as many other great mystic seers of India did, 
he would have remained just in the position of Pratyeka Buddha. In order to 
assume the role of a great teacher, alike of the gods and men (satthà 
devamanussanam), this experience had to be rationalised and presented in a 
definite form, structure or system of thought. The inner conviction gained 
through this experience led to self-expresison and self-assertion, which means 
the development and declaration of the Buddha's new personality. 


The outcome of the abhisambodhi as realised by the Buddha was of a 
manifold character. Firstly, India gained a dynamic view of reality in lieu of 
a static view in the Upanisads. Secondly, the world got a religion without the 
belief in the existence of a personal God, which functioned to inculcate, and 
charished faith in the reality of the ideals of human conduct, and also a vigorous 
missionary religion, which was destined to become a great force in Asiatic 
and world civilisaiton. Thirdly, a sound system of ethics was built upon the 
foundations of analytical psychology, which served to define and raise the 
standards of conduct and heighten the values of human life, its efforts and 
experiences. Fourthly, there grew up a system of philosophy, critical in its spirit, 
scientific in its method, synthetic in its purpose, positivistic in its conclusions, 
and perfecting the architectonics of thought. Fifthly, the people gained a new 
vehicle of expression, which was capable of expressing all shades of 
experiences, all forms of thought, and all interests of life. Sixthly, an extensive 
literature, which was full of historical information, vivid in descriptions, 
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technical in the employment of words and phrases, lively in interest, inspiring 
in tone, and dignified in expressions. Seventhly, a system of education, which 
encouraged originality and the spirit of enquiry and free exchanges of thoughts 
and ideas. Fighthly, a system of discipline, which, though thorough-going, was 
not rigid and was intended to serve as means to an end and not as an end 
in itself. Ninthly, a new system of jurisprudence, in which men’s action was 
to be judged mainly from its underly motive or intention (cetand), and the 
law was subsumed to be made for man and not that man was made for the 
law. Tenthly, a new religious fraternity or brotherhood (Samgha), to which 
admission was open to all individuals, irrespective of their castes or sexes, 
and which was democratic in its constitution and communistic in the possession, 
distribution and use of requisites and properties. Lastly, a new form of art 
and architecture, which was to be a tangible expression of refined human 
imagination, awe-inspiring and having an educative value. 


The Buddha was born in an aristocratic ksatriya family of Kapilavastu. 
He was of a noble descent on paternal as well as as maternal side. As a Sakya 
prince he was brought up in the tradition of a strong oligarchical republic. 
In his youth he attained a full stature of growth. Tall, stout, well-proportioned, 
and commanding was his figure. Nobility, personal dignity, manliness and 
refinement were his family and racial heritage. As a Buddha, his nature was 
placid, clam and transparent like a deep lake. By the strength of determination 
he was steady like a rock or city-gate pillar, unshaken by the wind. His was 
a towering personality like that of the great Himalaya with its giddy height. 
His mental attitude towards all was non-harming, non-hurting. His heart was 
filled with boundless friendly wish and compassion. He was endowed with 
unsurpassed equanimity and the noble quality of appreciation. Greed, hatred, 
and delusion constituting the three immoral or unwholesome motives were 
completely destroyed within him. His was a most balanced mind. He preached 
what he practised and practised what he preached (yathāvādi tathakari, 
yathdkari tatha@vddi). There reigned a pin-drop silence when he addressed a 
big audience, so strong was the magnetic power of his personality. Every word 
of his was audible even to a man sitting behind all, so well-articulated was 
his voice, and when he addressed an audience it seemed that he roared like 
a lion. All the kings, princes, sramanas and Brahmanas who met him 
acknowledged his greatness. He neither prayed nor cursed. He met all with 
good grace, and had no grievance against any person. His thoughts were well- 
coordinated and his words well-arranged. He remained always mindful and 
thoughtful. His was a most active and well-regulated life, and he did his duty 
till the last moment of his life. When death came he calmly faced it without 
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a sigh. He spoke of the fundamentals of thoughts, the fundamental principles 
and virtues. He had the deepest insight into human and all nature. 
Pratityasamutpada was the most original basic concept of his philosophy. He 
was the father of the Indian psychological ethics. The Socratic method of his 
_ dialectics was most entertaining and effective. He enthroned reason and 
discarded all authority but that of one’s own experience and rational 
understanding. Though on many an occasion he appeared in the role of a critic, 
he advanced the cause of previous and contemporary thoughts by increasing 
the significance and meaning of the concepts, and enhanced the values of the 
cherished ideals of religion and ethics. His was not the Kantian idea of religion 
which consists in the acceptance of duty as a divine command. With him piety 
or duty was a natural outward manifestation of a righteous nature within. 
Abandoning the baptism with the water of Jordan, Jesus Christ wanted men 
to be baptized with in Holy Ghost. In India, abandoning the practice of baptizing 
with sacred waters, the Buddha wanted men to be baptized with internal bathing 
(antarena sinünena sináto). As a matter of fact, his mission was to increase 
the inward significance of all external practices. He discarded indeed the idea 
of a personal god based upon a Zulu-like argument from father back to his 
father, from him back to his father, and from all fathers back ultimately to 
the first father to prevent an infinite regress (anavastha), and replaced theodicy 
by cosmodicy,but emphasized the need of developing godliness and divine 
attributes in man. Not only that. He directed his disciples to use the entire 
realm of nature and society as an open school, and to gather the qualities 
from all not only to develop them in themselves but also to outgrow them. 
This is the trend of the grand teaching of the Dhammapada, the Opamma- 
katha of the Milindapafiha, and the Jatakas and Avadinas. 


If such was the Buddha type of perfection as represented in Buddhist 
literature and art, the question still remains—How was its development 
possible? The question is answered in the Jatakas and Avadanas. This was 
the ripest fruit of the incessant effort of a Bodhisattva continued through many 
milleniums. 


As I have observed elsewhere, “The Jatakas, apart from being the results 
of a methodical survey of the entire realm of life and of the whole of nature 
as commonly cognised, form so many incidents in the life of one individual 
and represent a full scheme of biography. The history of the universe can be 
viewed in the light to manifestations and attainments of a single life, and told 
in the term of one evolving individual. The history kept within the bounds 
of nature as commonly known and within the limits of time-honoured tradition 
reveals a process of advancernent from darkness to light, from sleep to 
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awakening, from unconsciousnes to consciousness, from dumbness to self- 
expression, from hunger and thirst to abundance, and from contest to enjoyment. 
The Buddha biography begins just when an individual becomes conscious 
enough to feel that he is destined to do something great in the world at large. 
Forthwith he forms a resolution to do or die, to fulfil the ends of his life 
at all costs. This is the pranidhdna or resolution directing his will into a definite 
channel. He does not stop short there but proceeds to action (chariyd), plunging 
him into struggle. As he proceeds and advances, overcoming difficulties one 
after another, he secures encouragement and backing from some high 
personages..., and finds himself transported into a better family connecting him 
with the forefathers creating the nobler tradition. In this manner he maintains 
his activity and hopes in the midst of obstacles and doubts and diffidence. 
Thus begins and proceeds onward the Bodhisattva career of an individual at 
a certain point or in a certain stage of natural evolution, where the universal 
history gravitates towards or merges in a continuous biography. It culminates 
in Buddhahood at a certain point or in a certain stage of conscious evolution 
of the individual, where his mind, free from all fetters and shackles and ordinary 
interests of life, sees or feels the whole of reality by intuition, and proceeds 
to generate a process of thought with its impressions and concepts and causal 
mode, and stops where it discovers the eternal point touching all circles of 
thought, and acquires the power of imagination creating infinite forms far 
beyond the actuality and possibility of nature as commonly known." 


Buddhahood is accordingly claimed not to be a gift or favour from a 
deity but a deserved achievement on the part of a persevering individual. 


But for the advent of such types of men, mankind as a whole would 
have remained on a much lower level of evolution. But for the advent of men 
on earth, and if the world were left to the brutes or lower animals, there would 
not have been the higher virtues brought to conscious recognition. And but 
for the advent of animals, and if the world were left to vegetables, heavenly 
denizens and matter and energy, there would not have been the least 
manifestation of consciousness by the possession and fullest possible 
development of which man is entitled to a supreme place. 


I am conscious of the fact that I have taxed your patience long enough. 
But this is my excuse. When a few days back Mr. Volanath Chatterjee, President 
of this Hall, came to requst me to preside over today's function here, he gave 
me to understand that I was to address a gathering of the select few who 
are interested in listening to a lecture or discourse on a serious subject. And 
rightly or wrongly, I could not choose a more serious subject than one over 
which I have detained you nearly an hour. 
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It is rather striking that the early Pali texts even later Buddhist Sanskrit texts 
do not breathe a word about the Upanisads and the Upanisadic philosophers, 
although there are repeated references to the teachings of the six teachers, 
Pürana Kassapa, Ajita Kesakambalin, Pakudha  Kaccüyana, Safijaya 
Belatthiputta, Mankhali Gosala and Nigantha Nataputta. Incidentally in the Pali 
texts there is also mention of the Vedic sakhas, viz., Addhariya, Bahvrija, 
Chandoka, and Tittiriya and Vedic seers, Atthaka, Vamaka, Vamadeva and 
others who are said to have taught mainly Brahma-sahavyata or the attainment 
of Brahmaloka, supposed to be the highest form of existence. In the sixty- 
two views envisaged in the Brahmajálasutta, there are criticisms of the belief 
in the existence of a self and of its transmigration from one existence to 
another. This criticism is elaborated in later Mahayana texts particularly in 
that of Nàgajuna.! In the Pali Miküyas there are several discourses of a 
stereotyped nature discussing the problem whether the soul is identical with 
the body or not, and the conclusion drawn is that there cannot arise any 
question of the existence or non-existence of soul, as from the Buddhist point 
of view it has no more existence than that of the son of a barren woman 
or that of a flower in the sky.” Hence it is an indeterminable problem (avyakata) 
to be left aside (thapaniya). The fundamental query of almost all the Upanisads 
is the nature of soul and its transmigration from one existence to another. 
It seems that Buddha deliberately ignored the Upanisads as in them the 
existence of soul is taken for granted while his main thesis was the tota] denial 
of the existence of this soul (anatta) and through all his philosopical discourses 
he tried to establish that there could not exist any permanent self unalloyed 
by worldly impurities. Hence, it is idle to say that Buddhism issued out of 
the Upanisads and was a phase in the evolution of Upanisadic thought.? On 
the other hand, it may be stated that Buddhism was a revolt against the 
Upanisadic thought and it was this denial of soul, which undermined the belief 
in the efficacy of the sacrificial rituals and ceremonies. The three primary 
conditions which make one a true Buddhist is the elimination of the belief 
in the existence of a self (sakkdyaditthi) and in the efficacy of rituals 
(silabbatapardmdsa), to which is to be added the implicit faith in the Triratna 
by discarding all doubts (vicikiccha) about their excellence. This revolutionary 


* Reprinted from a Journal of the year 1943 
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teaching of Buddha instead of frightening away some of the Brahmanic teachers 
and students, opened up a new vista before their eyes and made them not 
only staunch supporters but the bést exponents of the new teaching. 


Buddha subscribed to the theories of karman and rebirth but in a way 
completely different from those of the Upanisadas. The Upanisadic view of 
karman is linked up with the permanent and unchangeable self while Buddha's 
view was that changing karman could never be associated with an unchanging 
substance like the self. He was a strong advocate of karman and its effects 
and he laid the utmost emphasis on it throughout his teachings (see infra). 
He criticised those teachers who denied or minimised the efficacy of karman 
and it is with this purpose that he discussed the doctrines of the six teachers 
mentioned above and condemned them in no uncertain terms. The upholders 
of Akiriyavadda were destined to hell—this was his repeated assertion. He 
elaborated his cosmological ideas of heaven and hell mainly with a view to 
educate his large number of disciples who were not spiritually advanced and 
to infuse into them the spirit of doing good deeds and avoiding evils in order 
to assure a better and happier after-life. Of the six teachers he made an exception 
of only one, viz., Nigantha Nàtaputta, whom he regarded as а kiriyavddin and 
passed over the views of the Agnostic teacher Sanjaya Belatthiputta. 

The doctrinal views of these six teachers are presented in the Pali texts 
thus: 


(1) Pürana Kassapa seems to be the oldest teacher and held views wavering 
between antinomianism and fatalism. His doctrine is that soul remains inactive 
as in Sankhya and it is the body which acts, hence soul remains unaffected 
by the results of good and bad deeds of the body. A person earns neither 
merit by pious acts such as gifts, sacrifices, or by abstinence from evil acts 
nor demerit by killing, stealing, adultry or speaking falsehood. It is rather 
difficult to find out exactly what was Pürana's views from such cryptic 
statements. It may mean that the body enjoys or suffers according to its deeds 
but not the soul, a doctrine which cannot reasonably, be refuted by a Sankhya 
or a Vedanta schoolman. In Buddhism however, soul and body are not admitted 
as two separate entities, not also as identical. Pürana's doctrine is grouped 
in the Pali texts as an "Akiriyavüda" i.e. non-existence of karmaic effects. 

(ii) Makkhali Gosala, the founder of the Ajivika sect, was at first a 
follower of Par$vanatha, the traditional founder of Jainism. One day he observed 
a sprout growing up again after it was trampled down. This changed his outlook 
and he came to the conclusion that beings were subject to re-animation and 
not death and destruction. He aded to it the doctrine that all beings were subject 
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to a fixed series of existence from the lowliest to the highest and this series 
was unchangeable (niyati sañgatibhava) and every existence had its own 
unalterable characteristic as heat is of fire or coldness of ice. He denied the 
effects of deeds (karma) and energy (virya). He upheld fatalism of the extreme 
type. A being when nearing the end of the several spans of its lives becomes 
a human being. Its existence as such is divided into six categories, viz., (1) 
black (Kanha) as bird catchers, hunters, fishermen ete., (ii) blue (nila) as 
ascetics observing rigorous practices, including the Buddhists (Sakyaputtiya 
Samanas), (iii) red (lohita) as monks of the Jaina order, (iv) yellow (halidda) 
as lay-devotees of Acelakas and Ajivikas, (v) white (sukka) as Ajivika monks 
like Nanda, Vaccha and Sankicca, and lastly (vi) very white (paramasukka) 
as Ajivika saints. Buddhaghosa* has made an attempt to explain in detail the 
various states of existence envisaged in Mankhali Gosala’s doctrines. In the 
Jaina literature? as also in Tamil works like the Manimekhalai of the 4th 
century A.D. and Civafdna Cittiyar of the 14th century, the various states 
of existence distinguished by colour as black, dark, blue, green, red, golden 
and white have been dealt with in connection with the doctrines of the 
Ajivikas®. The distinctions made by colour, though not now intelligible, must 
have been a prominent feature of Ajivikism. It is not unlikely that the term 
‘niyati’ was introduced into Indian thought by the Ajivikas and it cast a definite 
influence on the Epics particularly the Mahabharata. Manu and compiler of 
Hitopadesa tried to disabuse the minds of the people of this faith in fatalism 
though Bhartrhari extolled it in his Nitifataka. The Ajivikas, it seems, attained 
great popularity in post-ASokan age. There is a tradition that king Bindusara 
consulted Pingalavatsa (Janüsana in Pali chronicles), an Ajivika monk for 
ascertaining which of his two sons, A$oka and Vita$oka would succeed him 
to the throne. ASoka’s mother was very likely a follower of the Ajivikas. After 
A$oka's demise his grandson Раќагаћа dedicated а few caves to the Ajivika 
saints specially, showing thereby that the successors of ASoka preferred the 
Ajivikas to the Buddhists. Dr. Basham has collected reliable evidences to show 
that this sect became popular in South India and was in exisence up to the 
mediaeval period. 

(1) Nigantha Nátaputta (fetterless son of the Naya clan) or Mahavira 
happened to be an older contemporary of Buddha. Like Buddha he came of 
a noble family, perhaps the chief of the clan. He led for sometime a married 
life and then renounced the world. He revived the teachings of Pàr$vanàtha, 
and formed an order of monks who however, led a much more austere life 
than that of a Buddhist monk. His philosophical views are as follows: There 
are nine substances (navatattva) viz., (1) soul (jiva) present in all that is 
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conscious including a tree or a fruit; (ii) non-soul (Gjiva) which serves as the 
basis for the functioning of soul (jiva) as body is of the soul; (iii) merits 
and demerits (punya, papa) which are also substances produced by actions 
(karman) of jiva through mind, speech and body; (v) impurities (Gsrava) which 
flow into the body due to karmaic effects; (vi) self-control (samvara) which 
arrests the flow of karmaic effects, and also neutralises them; (vii) bondage 
(bandha) of the soul caused by karmaic effects transformed into Gsrava and 
leading to repeated existence (samsdra), (viii) elimination (nirjara) of karmaic 
effects or Gsravas through samvara as prescribed for the Jaina monks; and 
lastly (ix) liberation (moksa) attained by a monk who has perfected himself 
in the disciplinary practices and realised the truth as inculcated in Jaina 
philosophy. 

In Jaina philosophy no definite statement (syadvdda) can be made about 
any object, not even about the hightest truth. Every object is subject to three 
momentary states, viz., origin (utpdda), continuity (sthiti) and decay (vindsa). 
The object in its state of continuity may be regarded as the substance (dravya) 
while in the other two states it is subject to change (paryáya). According to 
anekantavdda an object is permanent from the standpoint of continuity (nitya), 
but it is impermanent (anitya) from the other two standpoints. Every object 
has to be determined from different standpoints, as it has several aspects and 
so there can be no absolute statement regarding the nature of an object. This 
is known as the Jaina doctrine of Anekdntavdda. In order to have a true 
knowledge of an object, its examination is necessary from various aspects and 
it is by this means alone that the perfect knowledge can be attained. For the 
sake of practical application, the Ánekantaváda has been condensed into seven 
members (saptabhangi) thus:—From seven different standpoints a being is (1) 
permanent; (ii) impermanent; (ii) both permanent and impermanent; (iv) 
indescribable; (v) permanent and indescribable; (vi) impermanent and 
indescribable; (vii) both permanent and impermanent as also indescribable. 


This religion with its great emphasis on asceticism and rigorism imposed 
on monks and nuns has maintained its existence in India up to the present 
day. Its lay-followers however, are limited and still observe many hard and 


fast rules of self-discipline. MS KEES 


(vi) Safijaya Belatthiputta did not give out any definite views about the 
ultimates. He is generally described as a sceptic unwilling to give any definite 
answer to the ultimate problems, which were, according to him, were 
indeterminable, a view not incompatible with Buddha’s declaration that the 
problems: whether the soul is identical with body or not, whethere an 
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emancipated being exist after death or not, and so forth are also indeterminable 
(avyakata) and should be left aside. Safijaya happened to be the teacher of 
sariputta and Moggallana who joined the Buddhist Order along with the other 
disciples of the teacher and who were much impressed by Buddha's theory 
of causation, which explained that the beings of the world were in a ceaseless 
state of flux governed by certain causes and conditions. 


(v) Ajita Kesakambalin was a materialist. He denies an after-life and so 
according to him there is no need of earning merits by good deeds, sacrifices 
or service to parents. There is no spiritual advancement or perfection in 
knowledge likewise. There is no demerit if one commits evil deeds. A being 
is composed of five elements: earth, water, air, fire and space (akasa). After 
death each of these returns to the corresponding mass of great elements while 
the senses (indriyas) pass into space. A person's earthly existence ends in 
the funeral pyre. Nothing survives after death (bhasmibhütasya dehasya 
punaragamanam kutah). 


This doctrine of Ajita is clearly а restatement of the Lokayata or 
Barhaspatya school of thought. Dhisana, to whom is attributed this type of 
doctrine in the Padma Purdna, asserts that there is no God. The variegated 
world exists by itself. He admits only four elements and not the fifth akaga. 
The combination of the four elements produces consciousness (caitanya) as 
liquor is produced by the fermentation of rice and molasses. When everything 
ends in death, there is no sense in performing sacrifices or in seeking heaven. 
It was an anti-Vedic movement and established that a being should seek his 
own happiness by whatever means he can devise, and not perform acts which 
are supposed to bring fruits in the next life. It identifies soul with body, a 
doctrine which has been bitterly criticised by Buddha and classed as 
annihilationism (ucchedavdda), i.e., the doctrine that a being disappears for 
ever with the dissolution of the body. 


(vi) Pakudha Kaccayana was a pluralist and a semi-materialist. Like Ajita 
he holds that a being is composed of seven elements: earth, water, air, fire, 
pleasure (sukha), pain (dukkha) and soul (jiva). These seven elements are 
neither created nor moulded. They are barren and fixed as a rock or a stone- 
pillar and do not produce anything. They neither move nor change nor hinder 
one another so as to cause pain or pleasure or indifference. Hence, there is 
no killer nor instigator of killing, no hearer nor preacher, no learner nor teacher. 
If a sword passes through the body of a being, it does not destroy it but only 
slips through the interspaces of the elements forming the body. It is a form 
of atomism without any parallel. It has been criticised by Buddha as a kind of 
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eternalism (sassatavGda) and grouped with Ajita's teaching of annihilationism 
(ucchedavada), i.e., everything ends with death. 


Besides these six renowned teachers there was another class of religious 
men known as the Paribbajakas or Wanderers. These moved about all over 
the country either singly or in groups. There were provisions for their residence 
called Paribbajakàrüma n important villages and towns. This shows that the 
Paribbajaka form of life was in vogue in ancient India in the 5th century B.C. 
or even earlier. The Paribbüjakas could be either Brühmanic or non-Brahmanic. 
From their nature of discussions with Buddha it seems that they had no 
confirmed doctrinal views but not without predilections for either a Brahmanic 
or a particular non-Brahmanic syste. The problems broached by them with 
Buddha related to soul, karman, efficacy of ascetic practices, elimination of 
mental impurities, attainment of perfect knowledge, soundness of views of 
Nigantha Nataputta and so forth. A number of Paribbajakas were impressed 
by Buddha's teachings and became lay-devotees and a few became full-fledged 
monks. The Paribbajaka were generally in quest of the Truth and tried to find 
out what was the best teaching which of course they did not necessarily accept. 
They may be regarded as students of religion and philosphy with a receptive 
mind, and some of them ultimately joined a particular religious order or 
reverted to a householder's life. From the discourses specially delivered to 
them, as embodied in the Nikdyas, it appears that they formed an important 
part of the religious and philosophical movement of ancient India. It is also 
evident that in those days change of doctrinal views was the rule of the day 
and there was no slur on a person even if he changed his religious affiliation. 
Had it not been so, Buddha could not have formed his band of disciples, whom 
he recruited largely from the Brühmanic and Sresthi families and paribbdjakas. 


The Paribbajakas or the Sanghas or Ganas of the six heretical teachers 
formed a very small section of the religieux of ancient India. In spite of 
Buddha's silence about the Upanisads it cannot but be taken for granted that 
the Upanisadic thinkers held the torch of religion, philosophy and culture in 
pre-Buddha days. There are at least ten Upanisads, viz., Brhadüranyaka and 
Chündogya, Aitareya and Taittiriya, Ia, Kena and Katha, Prasna, Mundaka 
and Mdndukya which are attributed to a date much earlier than Buddha's time. 
These are mostly compilations of dialogues and monologues of Brahman seers 
and not systematic expositions of a particular school of thought. In some of 
them there ae traces of Samkhya, Yoga and Mimamsa schools of thought but 
the central theme of most of them is the exposition of the monistic philosophy, 
well known as Vedanta developed with great subtlety in the two principal 
Upanisads, Brhadáranyaka and Chündogya. The oneness of Brahman or the 
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Reality, and the world as a diversified superimposition on the Reality are the 
keynotes of this philosophy. 


The Sankhya school of philosophy, the origin of which is traced in the 
Katha and Sveiüsvatara Upanisads! took a modified Vedantic view. It explains 
that the appearance of worldly objects is due to ignorance (avidya) of the 
separateness of the two reals, Purusa and Prakrti. It however, held that the 
appearance of phenomenal world is not wholly baseless or a delusion as the 
primeval cause (prakrti) does undergo a change (parindmi) and the changed 
object is substantially the prakrti, the change being confined to characteristics 
(nimitta) only of the basic cause (upádàna). For this reason it is called 
'satkaryavüda' or the view that cause exists in its effect. The untenability 
of the Sankhya view, as argued by the Buddhists, lies in the fact that it admits 
two reals with different characteristics, which are not logical,viz., one, Purusa, 
as unchangeable and the other Prakrti as changeable (Parinami). The latter 
being real and eternally existing (nitya) it is further led to the fallacy that 
an eternal entity undergoes change. according to the Sankhya view, the 
evolution of the Prakrti takes place thus: Out of Prakrti issues Mahdn or its 
cosmic aspect or Buddhi or psychical aspect. It is the unindividuated cosmic 
intellect which gives rise to Ahamkdra (egoism) or individuated intellect, 
which is also a substance, an active agent. In its sattvika (pure) aspect it leads 
to the origin of Manas (mind), the function of which is determinate perception; 
it is the central organ of the sense-organs and their perceptions. Ahamkara 
also gives rise to five subtle essences Tanmátra, which in their turn evolve 
into five gross elements: earth, water, fire, air and ether. Out of these originate 
the five sense-organs: eyes, ears, nose, tongue and body as also the five 
physical organs: voice, feet, hands, anus and generating organ. The process 
of evolution as shown in the Buddhacarita? is a little different. It is as follows: 
The primal or ultimate cause (Prakrti) and its evolutes (vikāra) constitute a 
being (sattva) with the concomitants: birth, old age, disease and death. The 
primal cause manifests itself in five great elements (Paficabbhüta) in their 
minutest states (fanmátra), egoism (ahamkara) and unindividuated (avyakta) 
cosmic intellect (buddhi or mahan). Their evolutes are the sense-organs and 
their objects, the hands and feet, the voice, the organs of generation and 
excretion and also the mind. There is the soul (атап) which is conscious 
of the body. This consciousness or awareness is intellection, which was 
possessed by saints like Kapila. It is the absence of intellection that produces 
the world of beings. Those who develop individuation (vyakta) and are unable 
to go beyond the notion of I-ness get entangled in worldly joys and sufferings 
while those who discard the notion of I-ness and maintain an unindividuated 
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mind go beyond the world of pain and pleasures. This type of Sünkhya 
teachings, according to the testimony of A$vaghosa's Buddhacarita, was 
imparted to Prince Siddhartha by his spiritual teachers, Агада Kilima and 
Rudraka Ramaputra and might have some influence on his mind in his 
formulation of the law of causation (paticcasamuppáda). 


The Yoga philosophy is similar to that of Sankhya. It has only added 
the existence of the God. It developed the meditational practices which perhaps 
were well known to the Upanisadic seers. There is much in common between 
the Yoga and the Buddhist systems of meditation including the meditational 
terms. 


The Mimamsakas also admit the reality of the world. According to them 
the souls are eternal, permanent as also the material elements composing the 
universe. Their universe consists (a) of living bodies, in which the soul reaps 
the karmaic effects (bhogayatana), (b) of sense-organs (indriya-bhoga- 
sadhana) and (c) of sense-objects (bhoga-visaya). 

The Nyàya-Vai$esikas go a step further and in place of two reals of the 
Sankhya admit six categories of reality, viz., substance (dravya), quality (guna), 
motion (karman), universality (samdnya) particularly (vifesa) and inherence 
(samavdya). Their dravya consists of the four eternal constituents: space 
(aküsa), time (kala), mind (manas) and soul (ütman). Their viewpoints can 
also be traced in the Upanisads. They are opposed to mere subjectivity of the 
Vedantists. 


Prince Siddhartha, educated as he was and engaged in search of the truth, 
must have been acquainted with most of the non-Buddhistic doctrines stated 
above. He no doubt denied the existence of a permanent soul but he accepted 
the theory of karman and rebirth, which, of coure, he had to interpret in a 
way suited to his non-soul doctrine. 


The doctrine of impermanence (anityata) of the phenomenal world must 
have appealed to him most and led him to give up his princely life and luxuries. 
He recognised at the same time that the only means to get out of the clutches 
of anityata was spiritual exercises as a recluse. The principle of retirement 
from worldly joys and pleasures is denoted as pessimism though strictly 
speaking the underlying force for retirement is not so much disgust with the 
world as the attainment of nityatd (eternality)—an ineffable state surpassing 
the highest conceivable form of worldly existence, which is unalterably 
associated with birth, old age, disease and death, the four factors, which 
according to the Buddhist traditions filled the mind of Prince Siddhartha with 
consternation not so much for himself as for the humanity in general. The 
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impetus to the Prince’s retirement came from human misery and so the Prince 
directed his mind to evolve a path that might put an end to tha misery and 
not so much for the unfolding of the eternal Truth, on which was concentrated 
the attention of the Upanisadic seers. But there can be no enunciation of the 
path unless the Truth is known and so the Prince went through a long course 
` of spiritual exercises and succeeded ultimately in visualizing the Truth—the 
truth of oneness which of course was different from the oneness of Jivdtman 
and Paramdtman. It is not known if the Upanisadic teachers had formulated 
any code of duties or chalked out a course for the guidance of their followers; 
perhaps it was kept secret and handed down esoterically from teacher to 
disciple. Buddha made no secret of the path of achieving the goal and so he 
laid bare his scheme of life before one and all who approached him with the 
sincere desire of exerting to overcome the worldly sufferings. His ethical 
teachings and his monastic discipline marked a complete departure from the 
old ways of ataining perfection in knowledge. 


Dukkha (Duhkha): Misery of phenomenal existence had already got hold 
of the minds of the Upanisadic thinkers. In the Chandogya (vii. 1.3) it is stated 
that a wise man, the knower of self, goes beyond the sea of misery (tarati 
Sokam Gtmavit) while in a late text like the Vedantasara (31) appears the 
statement that a person oppressed by death and rebirth, and worldly fire should 
approach for the true knowledge a learned teacher conversant with Brahman, 
the Truth. The Sankhya schoolmen spoke of the misery of human existence 
and analysed it under three heads, viz., internal (Gdhyatmika) due to physical 
disorder and mental agitation, external (adhibhautika) due to injuries caused 
by men and beasts or by any outside agency, and supernormal (adhidaivika) 
due to supernatural factors, or the great elements (mahübhütas). Thus it is 
evident that the pessimistic view of life was already in the air and Buddha 
only picked it up and made it a starting point of his teachings. Buddha told 
his monks to realise that the tears shed by a being in his innumerable existences 
if accumulated would exceed the water of a sea (Samyutta Nikaya, П, pp. 178f). 
In Pali texts,? human misery has been sub-divided in a different manner thus: 
mental and/or physical pain (dukkha-dukkhata), pleasure turning into pain 
(viparinaàma-dukkhatd) and pain which arises and disappears due to change 
(sankhara-dukkhata). Of the four truths (cattadri ariyasaccüni) the first truth 
to be realised by the wise is “dukkha” pain or suffering concomitant to 
phenomenal existence. Its popular exposition is the non-fulfilment of one's 
desire causing resentment or disappointment, separation from the dear ones 
or association with the undesired causing mental pain. This dukkha 15 suffered 
by the commoners and not by the elect (ariya), and so, strictly speaking, such 
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dukkha is not ariyasacca. Dukkha is the eyes of an advanced monk (ariya) 
is the possession of one’s body of five constituents (upadana-khandhas), of 
wealth and property, because of the fact that one's earthly possessions are 
evanescent and subject to decay (vayadhamma), to impermanence (апіссаѓа). 
Unless and until this nature of dukkha is fully comprehended by a monk, the 
next three truths, viz., desire as the source of dukkha, end of desire as the 
termination of dukkha and eighthfold path as leading to the end of dukkha 
remain incomprehensible to him. Realisation of dukkha therefore forms the 
first step in the Buddhist code of spiritual practices and its interpretaton is 
more comprehensive than that of the earlier systems. In almost every school 
of Indian thought the woes and worries of a living being due to unfulfilled 
desires are spoken of and there are also suggestions about the means of avoiding 
the ѕате.! The Buddhists however, have worked out the problem of dukkha 
in as thorough a manner as possible. 


Апіссаіа (Anityata): There can be no two opinions about the fact that 
the pessimistic view of life (dukkha) is based on impermanence or rather 
evanescence (aniccata) of phenomenal objects. Buddha repeatedly reminded 
his disciples of this fact by saying ‘aniccd vata sankhaárà uppddavaya- 
dhammino' (impermanent are the composites which are subject to origin and 
decay). Except Nibbüna and Akasa there is nothing unconstituted in this world. 
Even the infinitesmal atoms of earth, water, air and fire (i.e. rüpa) contain 
all the four elements and the four qualities: colour (vanna), smell (gandha), 
taste (rasa) and nutritive essence (ojà) which cannot be separated, and as such, 
each of the material elements as distinct objects exists in thought only so 
are the other khandhas, viz., feeling (vedana), perception (зайла), impressions 
(ѕапкһаға) and knowledge derived through the senses (vifiidna). A being 
therefore, is a conceptual entity and has no real existence. The Buddhist point 
of view differs substantially from that of the Nydya-VaiSesikas, according to 
whom, there are six irreducible categories of reality. The Jaina school of 
thought goes a step further and asserts that matter (pudgala) is constituted 
of atoms (paramanu) which аге real and eterrial while its action (karma) is 
also material (paudgalika). The Sarvastivadins (or the Vaibhasikas or the 
Abhidhammikas) advocated, according to some scholars, 'radical pluralism 
erected on the denial of substance (soul) and the acceptance of discreet 
momentary entities’ and ‘change as the replacement of one entity by another, 
it is the cessation of one and emergence of another. The combination (of 
constituents) is not real over and above the constituents. The components are 
real (vastusat), the combination is appearance (prajfapti-sat)’. The true of the 
words 'sarvam asti' of the Sarvastivüdins is something different from what 
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has been said above. It is. a fact that the Sarvastivadins offer a list of seventy 
two dharmas under the heads: (i) Matter (Кира)—11; (1) Mind (Citta)— 
1; Mental states (Cuitasikas)—46; and Non-mentals (Citta-viprayuktas}— 
14. By “all exists" (sarvam asti) the Sarvastivadins mean existence of concepts 
of past, present and future (trikdlasat) and not the eternal existence of 
phenomenal objects or of their minutest elements, which also are impermanent 
but not as false as a mirage or objects seen in a dream. It is through the 
realisation of their impermanence and making one’s mind completely free from 
the notion of existence of phenomenal objects that an adept can attain 
emancipation. Hence, the Sarvüstivadins do not really mean that all objects 
are real and exist eternally. 

Khanikatta (Ksanikatva): The Buddhists qualify impermanence (anityatda) 
with momentariness (ksanika), i.e., the phenomenal objects are subject to 
change every moment, and within one moment take place origin (utpatti), 
duration (sthiti) and decay (vinasa). As against this contention of the Buddhists, 
it is argued that momentariness cannot be directly perceived and further it 
leads to the admission of the absence of any cause (abhetukatva) for the origin 
of the second moment, because the first momentary existence disappears then 
and there and cannot be effective in producing the second momentary state.!! 
The counter-argument of the Buddhists is that momentariness cannot, it is true, 
be established by direct perception but it should be noted that momentariness 
is the characteristic nature (svabháva) of effectiveness (arthakriyakaritva). By 
momentary cessation of an object is meant the absence of immediately 
preceeding state (svddhikarana-samaya-pragabhava). If momentariness as 
explained above be not admitted, then an object would remain the same for 
more than one moment, and the object that produces an effect in the present 
would also produce the same effect in the past and future and would be subject 
to the fallacy that there could not be an accomplished effect (krta-kürita) of 
an object, in other words, the purpose of an object would not be served. !? 
Hence the Buddhists rightly contend that an object 1s momentary and produces 
its effect then and there and not in the past or future. It may be argued that 
an object retains its potentiality which will be effective in future but this 
argument is also fallacious because of the fact that two opposite characteristics, 
viz., presentness and pastness, or presentness and futurity cannot exist together. 
Therefore, it should be admitted that the momentariness of an object can only 
establish the fulfilment of a purpose and this is not possible if an object remains 
unchanged for more than one moment. The subtlety of the Buddhist 
interpretation of ksanika is rather unique and may be regarded as a contribution 
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to Indian thought. In short, it explains fully the dynamism of worldly objects 
or ceaseless change that takes place in worldly objects, in nature. 

Paticcasamuppdada (Pratityasamutpada): The question that arises next is 
whether this ceaseless change is accidental or predestined or is effected by 
certain causes (hetu) and conditions (pratyaya). The Buddhists reject the first 
two views and accept the last and offer their formula of the law of causation, 
Paticcasamuppáda, popularly known as Dharmacakra or the ceaseless cycles 
of existences of a being. The word “samutpdda” created a confusion in the 
minds of some who took the word in its litteral sense and attempted to interpret 
the formula as Buddha's conception of the origin of the world of beings. 
Buddhaghosa, the great Pali commentator of the 4th century A.D., pointed 
out in his Visuddhimagga that the word samutpdda (origin) was used to 
counteract the false notion of nihilism (asat-drsti) while the other word pratitya 
(dependent) as an antidote to the notion of real existence of worldly object 
(satdrsti). Buddha repeatedly asserted that his interpretation of the Truth kept 
clear of the two extreme views of existence (sat/asti) and non-existence (asat/ 
nasti) of worldly objects, of eternalism (fasvata) and annihilationism (uccheda), 
of their limitedness (antavàn) and unlimitedness (anantavàn). This is described 
as the middle path (majjhima patipadá)'? developed later by Nagarjuna as 
Madhyamika or Sünyatü philosophy, and by Asanga as Yogücara or 
_ Vijnaptimatrata. 

In the Abhidhamma texts like the Patthana appears an exhaustive, study 
of the causes (hetu) and conditions (paccaya). The formula of causation has 
been explained both externally in connection with material objects and 
internally in relation to living beings. The origin of an earthen pot depends 
on several causes viz., clay, water, fire, potter, wheel and so forth, while that 
of a sprout on seed, water, gardener, etc. The origin of a being is due to 
non-realisation of the Truth (avidya), thirst (trsna), deeds (karma) which give 
a shape to its constituents, organs of sense, and mind. The Patthdna states 
that there are in all twentyfour kinds of causes, more than one of which are 
applicable to the origin of an object or a being. Some of these causes, again, 
mean invariable sequences. In fact, the complete cessation of the previous 
momentary state cannot produce the succeeding one, and again, there is nothing 
to pass from the former to the latter. In that case, the law of causation really 
means only the law of invariable sequence which is observed in nature. The 
Lankàüvatürasütra (p.103) denies causal origin and speaks of sequence of 
objects, but it also discusses six kinds! of causes which are quite different 


four!’ out of the twentyfour causes mentioned in the Patthdna. 
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The Madhyamikas and the Үорӣсӣгаѕ like the Vedantists do not admit 
the existence of the phenomenal world and so they relegate the law of causation 
to conventional truths (samvrtisatya) and utilise it to establish the relative 
appearance of objects, e.g., long and sort, red and black are mere conventional 
terms used relatively and have no existence whatsoever. Nàgarjuna remarks 
that as objects that have origination do not exist and so its existence cannot 
be established as uncaused, or as caused by itself, or by non-self, or by both 
self and non-self.! The Lariküvatüra states that the ignorant only conceive 
of objects as originating out of causes and conditions, and for not knowing 
the true law takes repeated births in the three worlds.!’ In the Brahmasütra 
there is the statement that there can be no origination of an ever existing 
substance.!? Thus, there is complete unanimity between the Mahāyānists and 
the Vedantists about the ever existent Real as causeless and conditionless. 


The question then arises, why the Mahayanists take the law of causation 
into their consideration. They state that this law has two-fold purpose, first 
to point out the relative appearance of phenomenals objects and secondly to 
establish by inference that the Real has nothing to do with cause and condition 
(apratityasamutpanna). This law is needed to initiate the unliberated into the 
Truth of non-existence of the phenomenal world and thereby into the uncaused 
Truth Both the Hinayana and Mahayana texts state that one, who comprehend 
the law of causation, realises the Truth and visualises the Buddha!?. The law 
of causation leads to the realisation of the fact that the Reality remains 
undistrubed by origin and decay and is beyond any description?? and so the 
law is called fondly by Candrakirti as the mother of Buddhas of ten powers?!. 


Slightly different is the line of reasoning adopted by the Hinayanists for 
showing that the law of causation leads to the realisation of the Truth. They 
have developed a chain of illustrative terms such as ignorance (avidyd) of past 
life causing certain impressions (samskdra), which in turn produce 
consciousness that takes rebirth (pratisandhi-vijfiana). It is followed by the 
present life consisting of the five constituents (nàma-rüpa), six sense-organs and 
their objects (sadayatana), contact (sparsa), feeling (vedand), thirst (trsna), 
strong attachment (upadüna) and lastly, clinging for rebirth (bhava). After this, 
takes place another existence (jati) which ends ultimately in old age and death”. 

Lest this formula of twelve terms creates the impression that it represents 
the Buddhist view of the tree of life similar to that of Sánkhya, Buddhaghosa 
pointed out in his Visuddhimagga (p. 525) that according to the Sankhya 
school, the first term Prakrti is uncaused and is the primeval source of the 
tree of life whereas Avidyd is not necessarily the first term in the Buddhist 
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law of causation and also it is not uncaused and hence it cannot be the primeval 
source. The chain of terms may commence at any link, say, thirst or even 
birth. Avidyd has for its cause thirst or wrong views, etc. The terms illustrate 
only some invariable sequences. 


Avidyd (Ајћапа): Like the Buddhists, Sankara also states that ignorance 
(avidyà) cannot be the primeval cause but he argues against the Buddhist 
contention that avidyà cannot be the cause of mental impressions (samskdra) 
because, logically, negation or absence of something cannot be a productive 
cause. In reply the Buddhists state that avidya is not a mere negation but is 
something positive—it is the misguided knowledge due to wrong views (mithyd- 
darsana).? It is impure and acts as a hindrance to knowledge. It is produced 
by attachment, hatred and delusion (raga, dvesa, moha) and belief in a self 
(satkayadrsti) leading to erroneous apprehensions (viparydsa) e.g., evil as good, 
unhappiness as happiness, impurity as purity, non-soul as soul and so forth. It 
is due to incorrect mental application (ayoniso manasikaro). It means a clouded 
and deluded mind24. Sankara in his comment on Brahmasütra (1. 1) points out 
that avidyá means the apprehension of certain qualities superimposed on the 
attributeless Reality, the Pure Soul. The opponents argue that superimposition 
can take place only upon an object directly perceived and not on an imperceptible 
pure self. Sankara in reply points out that sky (akdsa) has no objective existence 
still the unenlightened men speak of the sky as blue or compare it with cauldron 
upturned and so forth. He argues further that though the pure self is attributeless 
still it serves as the basis of the notion of I-ness, hence it is not as non-existent 
as the sky. The knowledge derived through superimposition on an object and 
its consequent misapprehension, e.g., nacre as silver, rope as snake, is known 
as Nescience (Avidyd) in Vedanta. In his comments on Brahmasütra (П. 1. 14) 
Sankara offers another exposition of Avidyd. He writes that name and form 
(nàma-rüpa) an manifestations of ignorance (avidya) and as such they are 
indescribable as existing or non-existing and are included in Isvara or the God, 
the creator and are known as Cosmic Nescience (Maya), Energy (Sakti) Ivara 
is different from nàma-rüpa but is its upholder or is circumscribed by námarüpa, 
i.e., avidyá is similar to space in an earthen jar. He is therefore the moulder 
of a conscious being. From the standpoint of Avidyá, І<уага is supreme, 
omnipotent and omniscient, and from the highest standpoint. He is identical with 
Brahman, the ultimate Truth. In His subtlest form he is Iévara, the omniscient 
and in His grosses form the manifested world in its infinite diversity. 


The later Vedàntists have given more positive conception of nescience 
(AjianazAvidya), saying that it is composed of three qualities: purity (sattvas), 
activity (rajas) and impurity (tamas), which in turn produce the five subtle 
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elements and so forth as found in the Sankhya system. The Ajfidna of the 
Vedantists is said to be neither existing because though it does not exist in 
reality, it has an apparent existence which is indescribable but causes delusion. 
The Lankdvatdra (p. 106) uses the term Bhrünti in place of Vedantic 'Ajfidna' 
and expatiates on it saying that the glow of a circling fire (alatacakra) is 
seen by the wise.» It is devoid of both existence and non-existence but at 
the same time it is in a sense eternal (bhrüntih араа). It continues to exist 
so long as one's knowledge functions but it ceases when one puts at rest all 
his thought-constructions*®. In other words, the Larküvatüra supports the 
Vedantic conception of Ajfiüna. 


Kamma (Karman): The Buddhists fully recognise the influence of Karman 
and its effects on a being's repeated existences. Of the twelve terms or links 
in the chain of causation, the second and the tenth i.e. mental impressions 
(samsküra) and desire for re-existence (bhava) are regarded as resultants of 
acts of one's past life and present life respectively.^/ The fact that a being 
is born with name and form, i.e., mental and material constituents, implies 
that in its previous existence it had mental obsessions due to lack of true 
knowledge (avidya) and collected the so-called merits and demerits and 
developed certain mental dispositions (samskaras) which produced the 
consciousness for rebirth (pratisandhi-vijndna), which in its turn brought about 
its re-existence and gave it a name and form. After re-existence the being 
in due course becomes subject to the roots of evils, viz., attachment, hatred 
and delusion?? and reaches the end of its life with a desire (bhava) for another 
existence. And so it is said in the Mahdvastu?? that the first and the eighth 
links, nescience and thirst, are the roots of Karma leading to rebirth. In 
Buddhist texts it is repeatedly stated that a being is subject to his deeds, inherits 
the good or bad effects, and has its origin out of his own past deeds.?? 
It is on account of an individual's deeds that one becomes a cultivator, an 
artist or a king?!. Deeds are divided into three categories thus: those which 
produce fruit (i) in this hfe (ditthadhammavedaniya); (ii) in the next life 
(uppajjavedaniya); (ii) in a future life (apardpartya-vedaniya). Some of the 
Avadanas and Jdtakas, particularly the Vimdnavatthu and Petavatthu and 
Mahakarmavibhanga?? illustrate through stories the effects of good and 
evil deeds. 


It is by the elimination of deeds (kamma) that a person attains full 
emancipation.?? Self-exertion is the only means of Nirvana, said Buddha and 
by self-exertion he meant the performance of certain deeds, spiritual or 
otherwise. Hence the greatest emphasis was laid on one's acts and exertion 
and non-dependence on a superior power or on any ritual and ceremony. 
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Kamma is inexorable and can only be counteracted by proper exertions as 
Angulimala got rid of his sins of indiscriminate killing by his spiritual exercises 
(sadhana). Again, Buddha himself could not'escape the effects of his past 
deeds as is illustrated by the event of his being wounded by a stonechip of 
a missile thrown by Devadatta. Sankara also admits that man is the architect 
of his destiny and that his karma, past and present, must produce fruits which 
аге to be exhausted by enjoyment or suffering. According to the Vedantists?* 
however, karma connotes not only meritorious and demeritorious deeds but 
also fulfilment of duties prescribed for a particular caste (varna) and stage 
of life (4srama), as well as performance of sacrifices and expiatory ceremonies 
(prayascitta). Liberation is to be attained, according to Катапија, not only 
by true knowledge (jidna) but also by karma, by which, he meant, rituals 
prescribed in the fastras. It is also enjoined in the Vedantic texts that karma 
should be free from any desire for reward (nisküma) and such karma can 
destroy the accumulated effects of one's past life. Karma 1s divided into three 
categories: (i) deed already commenced (prdrabdha), (i) deed already 
accumulated (saficita), and (111) deed that 1s being accumulated (sanciyamdna). 
Of these three, the first must take its own course while the second can be 
destroyed, and the third prevented by acquisition of true knowledge. 


There is a general agreement between the Vedantic and the Buddhist 
view of karman and its elimination, except that the former relies partially on 
rituals and ceremonies for neutralizing karmaic effects—a view wholly 
unacceptable to the Buddhists. 


Soul and Rebirth: As the Buddhists do not admit the existence of a 
permanent self, they replace the word “transmigration” by “rebirth”. 


The conception of дітал in the Upanisads has given rise to two views: 
(1) that the self is similar to a spark issuing out of a mass of fire; and (ii) 
that the self is similar to space within an earthen jar. Sankara gives preference 
to the second view and describes it as eternal, unchanging, undecaying, 
immaculate.?? It is not gross, not eyes, not life-force, not mind, not doer, it 
is just pure intelligence.?Ó It pervades the whole body though it 1s infinitesmally 
small. At death 1t passes out of the eyes, or skull or some other porton of 
the body. 


| The living self limited by the adjuncts of the body of an individual, his 
sense-organs, mind, intelligence and notion of I-ness becomes an empirical self, 
perceiving pleasant and unpleasant feelings. It is unaware of its true nature and 
is in the grip of nescience; its power and knowledge become limited and it 
becomes an agent, an enjoyer of acts, by which it accumulates merits and 
demerits. 
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The Buddhists contend that in the ultimate analysis of the constituents 
of a being there is no trace of a permanent soul, which according to the 
Vedantists, is unconstituted (asamskrta). They argue that the unconstituted, 
immaculate and permanent substance has nothing to do with the constituted 
(samskrta), and logically also, two objects, having opposite characteristics, can 
never exist together as light and darkness. Hence they uphold the doctrine 
of the non-existence of a real self. They point out that the five constituents 
forming a being (re. updddna-skundhas) as distinguished from the mass of 
elements (skandhurdSi) give rise to the wrong notion of I-ness or satkayadrsti. 
They do not also accept the position taken by the Sammitiya Buddhists that 
the five constituents on combination produce a sixth constituent called Pudgala 
which lasts as long as the upGddna-skandhas continue. They deny the existence 
of empirical self of the Vedantists or of Pudgala of the Sammitiyas. Such 
denial leads to the question as to how the Buddhists explain the transference 
of karmaic effects of an individual from one existence to another. 


The Vedantists hold the view that the empirical self serves as the 
transmitter of karmaic effects. It continues after the death of a living being 
and transmigrates like a caterpillar from one existence to another. It does not 
give up the old body till it obtains a foothold in another body.?7 In his 
comments on Brahmasiitra (Ш. 1.1) Sankara states that the living being at 
the time of his death dreams of his future existence and grows an attachment 
for it, and so the empirical self extends its creative effort; it is a continuation 
or extension (dirghikarana) and not exactly similar to the movement of a 
caterpillar. The empirical self carries with it the subtle body (süksma- 
farira-liriga-deha) composed of three vestures or sheaths (kosa)?? This subtle 
body carries with it all the merits and demerits accumulated in past existences 
as also nescience (avidyd) along with the impression left by past experiences 
(pürvaprajfíà janmantartya ѕатѕкагаћ), leaving behind all material elements, 
gross or subtle. This subtle body remains along with the empirical self till 
the attainment of liberation. 


Regarding the transference of karmaic effects, the Buddhist view is 
wholly different from that of the Vedanta. The Buddhists take their stand on 
their doctrine of momentariness, and explain that the mental and material 
constituents (nàmarüpa) of a being undergo change, in other words, birth and 
death, cessation and re-appearance, decay and origination, occur at every 
moment, which has not even an infinitesma duration. These are as dynamic 
as nature and are never static even for a moment. Hence the karmaic effects 
are transmitted every moment. At the time of death the namarüpa obtains 
the subtlest form modified by the impressions of past life and develops a will 
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for re-existence (pratisandhivijñana) which in turn gives rise in the next 
existence to the nascent menta] state (bhavariga-citta) similar to the Yogacara 
conception of alayavijfíana or consciousness-receptacle. This bhavanga-citta 
comes out of the womb or the egg-shell and develops the nascent sense-organs. 
Hence, according to the Buddhists, there is rebirth and not transmigration and 
the reborn nàmarüpa carries with them all the karmaic effects of past life. 


They explain the continuity of a constituted being and its karmaic effects 
as a ceaseless flux like fire passing over dry grass in a field. In the day to 
day life of an individual, this ceaseless change is perceptible. An individual 
never remains identically the same from day to day i.e. from moment to 
moment. In this unending flux death and rebirth are mere sequences. The flux 
ceases only when the individual realises the Truth and arrests the flow of 
karmaic effects or mental dispositions (samskara). 


The Mahayanists do not admit the existence of the phenomenal world 
of beings and objects, which according to the Yogàacára school, is the mental 
creation of a being out of desires conserved in a latent form from time 
immemorial (anàdikálavasanaá). It is a conceptual world (prapafica) of its 
own—a world which has no more existence than objects seen in a dream??. 
Hence the  Yogacarins do not speculate about nmàmarüpa or their 
momentariness. The Madhyamikas go a step further and do not even admit 
that the phenomenal world is an extension of mind. They simply state that 
the origin, continuity and decay of the phenomenal world has no more existence 
than delusion, dream or city of Gandharvas?), or the two Moons seen by 
jaundiced eyes. 


The Buddhists regard that the Vedantic conception of Jivátman stands 
in the way of the removal of the notion of I-ness (aharkara) which is the 
only means for attaining liberation. 


The Reality or the Highest Truth: The conception of Brahman or the 
Absolute varies slightly in the different Upanisads. Sankara has tried to 
reconcile them to propound his own Advayaváda or Monism. On the basis 
of statements mainly of the Chandogya Upanisad, he says that Brahman is 
ever existent and is identical with the universe. It is both infinitely large and 
infinitesmally small. It is one, real eternal, non-dual and attributeless. In the 
Brhadáranyaka-upanisad (H. 3.1.)4! there are references to the two aspects 
of Brahman, as Parabrahma and Aparabrahma. The former represents the 
Brahman which is pure, subtle, immortal, undefined, attributeless (nirupadhi), 
transcendent, beyond description with the limited vocabularies of the world. 
The latter represents Brahman as superimposed by Nescience (Ajfiana) when 
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it appears as gross, limited, mortal, determinate, and possessed of certain 
attributes (sopadhi). These two aspects are expressed in the words “tat рат 
asi" (Thou art that)^? and compared to a snake and its coils, the snake being 
the Real self and the coil the individuated self. A simpler simile is unlimited 
space limited within a jar, the former being Parabrahma and the later 
Aparabrahma. In the Brhadáranyaka, Chandogya and Tuittirtya Upanisads, 
Brahman is described as the supreme bliss (paramananda) and pure intelligence 
(vijfidna). In the Maàndukya-kárika Brahman is said to be indeterminate, 
inexpressible, eternally refulgent and trans-empirical, while in the Brahmasütra 
(UI. 2.22) it is stated that Brahman can only be referred to by negations of 
known concepts (neti neti). The conceptions about Brahman in the various 
texts may be summed up thus: 


(i) Brahman is non-dual, inexpressible, trans-empirial and can be spoken 
of by negative concepts only; (ii) Brahman is immanent in the universe, and 
(iii) Brahman exists, it is pure intelligence and supreme bliss (sat-cit-ananda) 
and (iv) Brahman may become limited, gross and endowed with attributes from 
the conventional but not from the highest standpoint. 


The Monistic philosophy of Vedanta finds a better exposition in the 
Buddhist, specially Mahayanic texts, in which the Truth is repeatedly referred 
to as non-dual and non-divisible (advuyam advaidhi-küram). In the Pali texts 
Nirvüna is described by negatives only as not born, not diseased, not dying, 
not happiness, not unhappiness and so forth. It is only in popular phraseology 
we come across its positive account as tranquil, i.e., undistrubed by origin 
and decay (Santam), happy (sukham) and deathless (amrtapadam). The 
Mahayanists are emphatic in their statements that the Reality is attributeless 
(sinyatd), oneness and sameness (tathatá), the end of phenomenal existences 
(bhiitakoti), the sum-total of all existences (dharmadhátu). It is ever existent, 
unoriginated and undecaying, and as such it is unchangeable and infinite and 
can in no circumstances become limited. Thus, it is apparent that the Buddhists 
were more accurate than the Vedantists in their exposition of the Monistic 
philosophy. 

The first fundamental difference between Vedanta and Buddhism 
regarding the highest Truth is the former's attempt to offer a positive 
description of the Reality as existent (sat), pure consciousness (cit) and 
supreme bliss (dnanda). Excepting the attribute ‘sar’ and that also used very 
discreetly, the other attributes are not acceptable to the Buddhists, who contend 
that any positive description of the transcendental implies its opposites viz., 
non-existence, non-consciousness and non-bliss and that any characterization 
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of the Reality is false representation (prapafica). The only approach to the 
highest Reality, they state is possible by neation alone. The Madhyamikas 
confine themselves therefore to the description of nirvana in pure negative 
terms thus: Nirvàna is that which is neither to be eschewed nor to be obtained; 
which is neither eternal nor subject to extinction; which is beyond origin and 
decay. But they do not say that Nirvana or Buddha or Tathagata is non- 
existent. They agree with the Vedantists in holding that the Absolute is not 
non-existent. They hold that those who attempt to characterize the inexpressible 
undecaying one get bewildered by characterization and do not visualise the 
Tathagata.“ 


The second fundamental difference between Vedanta and Buddhism lies 
in the Vedantic conception of the Absolute becoming limited temporarily 
although superficially. The Buddhists are unrelenting in their arguments that 
the Real must remain the Real for ever and suffer no change even superficially 
and temporarily because it can no longer be called Absolute. They have used 
the terms unreal or conventional (samvrti) an real or absolute (paramdartha) 
but they regard the former as non-existent as objects seen in a dream. They 
hold that there is no via media between the two, hence, they do not accept 
the conception of Aparabrahma. Even the temporary and superficial association 
of two with opposite characteristics, viz., purity and impurity, unlimitedness 
and limitedness, they state, is as illogical as the co-existence of blackness 
and whiteness, of hotness and coldness. 


It is noteworthy that the Vedantic conception of the identity of Brahman 
with the universe* is fully endorsed by the Madhyamikas who state that there 
is not the slightest difference between Nirvdna and the phenomenal world 
(Samsára)'$. І 

The Yogfcarins hold a view midway between the Madhyamikas and the 
Vedantists in that they qualify the absolute as not only existent (sat) but also 
as pure mind or consciousness (vijAdnamatra). They have also introduced the 
conception of Tathagatagarbha which bears comparison with the Vedantic 
conception of Jivatman. In the Lankavatara (p. 77) it is stated that the Teacher 
spoke of the Tathdgatagarbha, which is pure and refulgent by inherent nature, 
dwells in every living being, encased in sense-organs and other constituents 
forming a being. It is like an invaluable jewel wrapped in a dirty cloth. It 
is ever existent, unchanging, tranquil and eternal. In the text, care however 
has been taken to point out that their conception of Tathdgatagarbha is not 
identical with the heretical doctrine of the soul-theorists, as they do not admit 
the existence of the Highest Soul (Paramátman). 
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A Short History of the Pali Studies in the University of 
Calcutta (1880-1983)* 


Sukumar Sengupta** 


The University of Calcutta occupies the unique position in the history of 
education as being the first University in India to have introduced Pali as an 
independent subject at the Post-Graduate level for which teaching arrangements 
were made on a small scale by the University authorities as early as 1907. The 
Department of Pali studies, which originated from this humble beginning, was 
set up in an organised form in 1917. “The objective of the University in 
undertaking this venture was to open out to its advanced students an opportunity 
for a comprehensive study of that distinct and widespread civilization which is 
represented by Buddhism.” The fact should not be lost sight of that from the 
Sth century B. C. to the 12th century A. D. Buddhism moulded thoughts, ideals 
and literatures of the entire Far East. The history of Buddhism is also a story 
of cultural contacts between different groups of people in South, South-East and 
East Asia. “‘The Department of Pali studies was intended to provide 
opportunities for the study of the cultural contacts between all these different 
regions.” (C. U. Annual Report, 1954-55). 


The Pali Department could rightly claim to have produced numerous 
successful students in the past, who distinguished themselves not only in the 
field of education but also in other spheres of life. But the Department’s chief 
claim centred round the names of two such distinguished alumni (subsequently 
associated with it as Professors) as those of Dr. Benimadhab Barua, who was 
a great Indologist of world-wide reputation and Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt, who was 
a recognised authority on Buddhist studies, particularly in relation to Mahayana 
literature and philosophy. The third luminary was Dr Bimala Churn Law, 
another ex-student of the Department,who occupied a front rank among Indian 
scholars for his contributions to diverse subjects like Buddhism, Jainism, 
Ancient Indian History and Geography. Among the teachers (both Indian and 
Foreign) who served the Department in the past were also such celebrities, 
as Satischandra Vidyabhusan, Rakhaldas Banerji, D. R. Bhandarkar, Rev. R. 
Siddhartha, Bhagaban Chandra Mahasthavir, Rev. K. Devarakshita, R. Kimura, 
J. Masuda, Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, Hem Chandra Ray Choudhun, Prabodh 


* Reprinted from the Journal of the Department of Pali, Vol-I 
** Reader, Department of Pali and Lecturer in Sanskrit, C.U. 
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Chandra Bagchi, Nanigopal Majumdar, Radha Govinda Basak, Niranjan Prasad 
Chakravarti, Satkari Mookerjee, Stella Kramrisch, Benoy Chandra Sen, 
Jitendranath Banerjee and the like. 


Introduction of Pali at the Under-Graduate Stage 


The University of Calcutta can also claim to have been the first University 
in India to afford facilities of Pali studies to the students offering their option 
for the study of Pali as one of their subjects in schools and colleges. The 
students availed themselves of this opportunity which came into force with 
effect from the academic session 1880-188]. There had been for long a demand 
for Pali studies at the school and college stages which became increasingly 
manifest among students of Rangoon, and the demand was first met by the 
opening of classes in Pali in the Govt. Rangoon College during the session 
1880-81. The University responded to this demand by introducing Pali for the 
first time at the under-graduate level and conducting examination for the F.A. 
Course in November 1880. The movement in this direction was accelerated 
by the Director of Public Instruction, British Burmah, who requested the 
University authorities to consider the fair demand of the local people (Rangoon) 
and take necessary steps in this affair The following extracts from the 
University Minutes for the year 1880-81 may be quoted here in this context. 

Item No. 59 (Minutes 1880-81, p 49—28th Oct. 1880). "Read a letter 
from the Director of Public Instructions, British Burmah, requesting that the 
necessary arrangements may be made for examining candidates for the E.A. 
Examination at Rangoon in the ensuing November, and that one of the 
candidates may be allowed to take up Pali as a second language. 

Ordered— | 

1) That Rangoon be added to the list of centres for the Е.А. Examination. 


2) That Pali be added to the list of second languages for the Entrance, 
F. A. and В. A. Examination. 

3) That Dr. Forchhammer be requested to set papers for the ensuing, 
Е. A. Examination in the Dhammapada and Buddhavansa, the text 
books recommended for the examination by the Director of Public 
Insturuction, British Burmah—Minutes for 1879-80, page 42)”. 

Item No. 111 (Minutes 1880-81, p. 65—22nd Jan. 1881). 


“Read a letter from the Director of Public Instruction, British Burmah, 
recommending the following text-books in Pali for the University Examinations, 
in place of those formerly sanctioned: 
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For the Entrance Examination:— 
1) Pali Miscellanary, by Prof. Trenckner (28 pages of the text); 


2) Selections fot the Jatakas (Fausboll's edition): the Apannaka Jàtaka 
(36 pages of the text); 


For the F. A. Examination: 
1) Jatakas (Fausbol!'s edition); Vol. I-IV, inclusive, pages (95-234). 
2) Dhammapada (Fausboll's edition): the First.Bhünavaram, pages 1-35. 


For the B. A. Examination: 
1) Kaccfyana (Senart’s edition); 
11) Abhidhammatthasangaha 


and enquiring whether the Syndicate could arrange for the printing of 
the last mentioned work in Calcutta,—the copy to be furnished by Professor 
Forchhammer. 


. Resolved— 


‘‘That the above mentioned list of text books in Pali be accepted, and 
that the Director of Public Instruction, British Burmah, be invited to furnish 
detailed proposals with regard to the arrangements to be made for printing 
the Abhidhammatthasangaha in Calcutta.” Thus the above University records 
reveal that Burma, the land of Theravada (Pali) Buddhism, played the dominant 
role in the introduction of Pali for the first time in the University of Calcutta 
with the result that the subject gained popularity not only among the students 
of Rangoon but also of Calcutta and Chittagong, where in course of time a 
number of schools and colleges were affiliated in Pali in all the Under-Graduate 
courses of study. Steps were also taken from time to time by the University 
authorities for introducing changes in the Syllabi for the respective 
examinations to meet fresh requirements in the study of Pali. It appears from 
the University Calendar of 1886 that the University authorities made necessary 
arrangements for holding examination in Pali Honours for which questions 
were set for the first time in 1885. But we do not find the name of any Graduate 
with Honours in Pali, recorded in the Honours list of the successful candidates 
in the Calendar before 1908. It is noteworthy that the first Graduate with 
Honours in Pali was Mr. Mahima Ranjan Barua who appeared from the 
Presidency College in the supplementary B.A. Examination held in 1908. 


Early History of the Post-Graduate Study in Pali 


Pali was recognised by the University as an independent subject for Post- 
Graduate study during the last quarter of the nineteenth century and it was 
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included in the course of study prescribed for the M. A. Examination with 
effect from 1889. A detailed syllabus in the subject was also laid down in 
the University Regulations, but no provision was made for a systematic 
teaching of the subject in any of the affiliated first-grade colleges upto the 
M. A. standard. No student came forward (during the years 1889 to 1900) 
to offer himself as a candidate for the M. A. Examination in Pali. Consequently 
there was no problem so long of the examination affairs relating to the M. 
A. Course in Pali. But it was in 1901 that Mr. Satish Chandra Acharyya, 
Professor, Sanskrit College, offered himself as the only candidate for the M. 
A. Examination in Pali. The University authorities had to face directly the 
difficulty of finding out suitable examiners for this purpose. It is very 
significant that this examination first held in the University, had ultimately 
to be conducted with the assistance of Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids who gladly 
agreed to act as paper-setter and examiner in all the six papers of the 
Examination. He was admitted to the M. A. degree and was placed in the 
first class with high marks in the subject. Mr. Harinath De, whose literary 
and linguistic attainments attracted the attention of scholars both at home and 
abroad, was also a candidate in 1906 for the M. A. Examination in Pali. He 
achieved high distinction in this examination having stood first in the first 
class. On this second occasion also Prof. Rhys Davids was appointed Examiner 
in Pali. In course of the next three consecutive years other candidates, who 
followed the examples of their predecessors, also came out successful at the 
respective examinations. But it is noteworthy that all the enthusiasts for Рай 
studies who were admitted to the M. A. Degree in Pali during the nine years 
of the first decade of the present century (1901 and 1906-1909) appeared at 
the examinations as Private or non-Collegiate candidates. 


| The importance of Pali studies at the Post-Graduate level was fully 
appreciated by the late Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee who was at the helm of all 
University affairs as its Vice-Chancellor from 1906 to 1914. Arrangements for 
Post-graduate teaching in Sanskrit and Pali were first made by the University 
in 1907 under its own aegis in conformity with Section 3 of the Indian 
Universities Act, 1904. Accordingly, Mr. Dharmananda Kosambi, a celebrated 
Maharastriyan scholar in Pali, was appointed the first University Lecturer in 
Pali during the last quarter of 1907 on a monthly salary of Rs. 100/- (One 
hundred) only. The financial provision arranged by the Syndicate for the 
remuneration of the Pali Lecturer at such a comparatively low salary was 
obviously inadequate for a distinguished scholar hailing from Maharastra who 
had been associated with the University of Calcutta as a Post-Graduate Lecturer 
in Pali for the first time. During the next session this important matter was 
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discussed seriously in a meeting of the Syndicate held on the 9th October, 
1908 with the result that the Syndicate sanctioned a suitable increment of salary 
(Rs. 250/- per month from the Ist October, 1908) consistent with his status 
and qualifications. (Minutes of the Syndicate, V, 1908, pp. 1930-1931). This 
was communicated to Prof. Kosambi in due time. But inspite of the efforts 
of the University to retain the services of an eminent Pali scholar for Post- 
Graduate teaching, Mr. D. Kosambi tendered his resignation intimating to the 
University authorities to this effect that “he was unable to continue to act 
as a University Lecturer in Pali" (С. U. Minutes, 1909, page 44). 


The early resignation of Mr. D. Kosambi caused great inconvenience to 
the Univeristy, as there was a dearth of really competent men who could 
be entrusted with the work of Post-graduate teaching in Pali. Under such 
circumstances, a Committee consisting of the Hon'ble Vice Chancellor, Mr. 
Harinath De and Dr. Thibaut, was appointed by the Syndicate to consider and 
report on the question of future appointment of a University Lecturer in Pali 
in the place of Professor Kosambi resigned. Ultimately Mahamahopadhyay, 
Satish Chandra Vidyabhushan, Principal, Sanskrit College, was appointed 
University Lecturer in Pali (C. U. Minutes 1910, p. 798) with effect from 
July, 1910 "on an honorarium of Rs. 100/- a month..... for his lectures extending 
to at least 3 hours a week". During this formative period extending over seven 
years (1910-1917) Dr. Vidyabhushan taught almost all the papers required for 
the M. A. Course in Pali including some of the Group papers according to 
the necessity of the students, and he carried on this responsible task as Lecturer 
in the most satisfactory manner in addition to his other heavy duties. It should 
be mentioned in this connection that during this period the Sanskrit and Pali 
students of the M. A. classes also received instructions and guidance in 
Epigraphy under the eminent Archaeologist Rakhal Das Banerjee who was 
associated for sometime at the initial stage with the Post-Graduate studies 
introduced in the University (C U Calendars 1912-1913). 


The Pali students also attended the lectures of Mr. Surendra Nath 
“Majumdar Sastri on Inscriptions and Ancient Indian Geography at the 
Darbhanga Building during the academic sessions of 1913-1917. It is worthy 
of note that Sree Lalit Mohan Kar was the first regular candidate who was 
admitted to the M. A. degree in Pali in 1911 as a University student. 
From 1912 onwards, students attending University classes appeared from 
year to year at the M. A. Examination in Pali and came out successful as 
University students, Non-collegiate students also appeared from time to time 
at tnese examinations and were admitted to the M.A. degree in Pali. This 
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is the nucleus of Post-Graduate studies in Pali in the University of Calcutta 
for which some provision, however inadequate, was made in course of three 
years (1907-1910), and it was due to the persistent effort of the University 
authorities that the continuity of Pali studies on Post-Graduate level was 
maintained throughout a decade (1907-1916) until a full-fledged Department 
was formed and established under the control of the Concil of Post-Graduate 
Teaching in Arts during the session 1917-1918. 


Outline of the History of Pali Studies (1917-1948). 


As in respect of other departments, so in the case of Pali also the year 1917 
was a great landmark. In 1917 when Post-Graduate studies were centralised 
under the control of the Council of Post-Graduate teaching, the Department 
of Pali was expanded by the appointment of Lecturers and the revision of 
syllabus prepared in 1906. 


During the early part of the academic session 1917-18 the following 
gentlemen were appointed as Post-Graduate teachers in Pali:— 


Mahamahopadhyay Dr. Satischandra Vidyabhushan, M.A., Ph.D. 
Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A. 

Babu Surendranath Majumdar, M.A. 

Babu Sailendranath Mitra, M.A. (Gold Medalist, 1912) 


The honorarium paid to Mahamahopadhyay Dr. Satischandra 
Vidyabhushan was raised to Rs. 200/- a month with effect from the above 
academic session and Babu Sailendranath Mitra M. A. was appointed 
University Lecturer for a term of three years on a remuneration of Rs. 200/ 
- a month. It is further known from the Proceedings of the Board of Higher 
Studies in Pali, dated the 21st December 1917, that Dr. Benimadhab Barua, 
M.A. (Gold Medalist) D. Litt. (London) was appointed University Lecturer 
for a term of five years on a remuneration of Rs. 300-50-500 a month (to 
deal principally with Pali and Group (ш) of the special course in Ancient 
Indian History and Culture. Thus the teaching staff was strengthened by the 
appointment of Dr. Benimadhab Barua who was the first Asian to be admitted 
to the Degree of Doctor of Literature in the University of London. The Board 
of Higher Studies in Pali also proceeded to consider the course of studies 
for the M. A. Examination in Pali and recommended the substitution of the 
following syllabus (with the sanction of the Government) for that contained 
in the previous regulations. To encourage the study of Mahayana Buddhism, 
there was instituted a special group comprising some of the principal works 
in Buddhist Sanskrit Language. The M.A. Course in Pali was divided into 
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four groups. The first four papers of all the groups were identical and covered 
the following subjects:— 


Paper I 

Paper П 
Paper Ш 
Paper IV 


Selected portions of the Sutta-pitaka 
Selected portions of the Vinaya pitaka 
Pali and. Prakrit Grammar and Philology 
History of Pali Literature and Buddhism 


As regards the other four remaining papers, candidates were allowed the 


choice of one out of the following four groups:— 


Paper V 
Paper VI 
Paper VII 
Paper УШ 


Paper V 
Paper VI 
Paper УП 


Paper VII 
Paper V 
Paper VI 


Paper УП 
Paper VIII 


Group A—{Literary) 
Selected portions of the Jatakas 
Selected portions of Pali Literature in general 
Inscriptions 
Essay and translation of unseen Pali passages into English 
Group B — (Pali Philosophy) 
Selected portions of the Abhidhamma-pitaka 
Selected portions of the non-canonical works 


Selected portions of the canonical and non-canonical works 
with commentaries 


Essay and translation 

Group C—{Epigraphy and History) 
a) Selected portions of the Pali annals and chronicles 
b) Unseen passages for translation into English 
Inscriptions of the Maurya period 
Cave Inscriptions and Inscriptions of the Gupta period 
Ancient Geography of India and Esssay 


Group D—Mahayana Literature and Philosophy 


Paper V 
Paper VI 
Paper VII 
Paper VIII 


Selected texts (Prose and poetry) of Mahayana Literature 
Selected texts of Madhyamika and Yogàcara Philosophy 
Selected texts of Buddhist works on Nyàya 

(a) Sanskrit Grammar 

(b) Essay 


Thus the division of the Post-Graduate Course in Pali into four groups 
was sufficiently justified by the impetus given thereby to the systematic study 
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of Buddhism, Abhidhamma and Mahayana in particular. Arrangements were 
also made to give the students the full benefit of Tutorial Classes under expert 
tutors and there was established a Seminar in which students and teachers 
used to meet once a week to discuss subjects of general interest with special 
reference to Buddhism and allied Culture. The arrangements for higher 
teaching in Pali which had already been made were expanded from year to 
year and in course of seven or eight years the Staff was strengthened by the 
appointment of a few more lecturers and requisition of services of some 
teachers from some of the allied Departments. From the Proceedings of the 
Council of P. G. Teaching, it is known that the undermentioned gentlemen 
were appointed University teachers in the Department of Pali for a term of 
five years on the grade and salary stated against their names with effect from 
the Ist June 1920: 


Name | Grade Salary on 
Ist June 1920 
Dr. Benimadhab Barua 300-50-500 400 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar 
(Deptt. of History) — 50 
Babu Nalinaksha Datta 200-25-300 225 
(already appointed in 1918) 
Bhikshu Kukulnape Devarakshita 100 
Rajaguru Bhagabanchandra 150 
Mahasthavir 
Babu Sailendranath Mitra 200-25-300 225 
Samana Punnananda 100 
Samana Rambukwelle Siddhartha 100 
Babu Gokuldas De 100-25-200 125 


(appointed in 1918) 


The remuneration of MM. Dr. Satischandra Vidyabhushan M.A., Ph.D. 
was also fixed at Rs. 200/- a month subject to the sanction of the authorities 
of the Sanskrit College. 


The teaching of some special subjects in Pali was entrusted to the 
following gentlemen whose services were requisitioned from the Departments 
of History and Sanskrit:— 


1. Babu Surendranath Majumdar, M.A., P. R. S. (Dept. of History). 
2. Babu Radhagobinda Basak, M. A., (Dept. of History); 
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-3. Babu Niranjanprasad Chakraborty M. A. (Dept. of Sanskrit); 
4, Mr. R. Kimura (Dept. of History) and 
5. Mr. J. Masuda (Dept. of History) 


It may be further noted in this connection that on the recommendation 
of a joint meeting of the Boards of Higher Studies in Sanskrit and Pali, dated 
May 1920, Babu Amareswar Thakur, M.A., in Sanskrit (Group A, Group B 
and Group D) and in Pali (Group A.) 1918 (Gold Medalist) was appointed 
University Lecturer in the Departments of Sanskrit and Pali for a term of 
five years in the grade Rs. 200-25-300 and his initial salary was fixed at 
Rs. 250 per month. Similarly in a joint meeting of the Board of Higher Studies 
in Sanskrit, Pali and History, dated the 10th September 1920, Dr. Ramesh 
Chandra Majumdar M. A., Ph. D. was appointed to deliver lecture on the 
Geography of Ancient India to Post-Graduate students in the Departments 
of Sanskrit, Pali and Ancient Indian History and Culture, and an extra 
remuneration of Rs. 100 a month was sanctioned for him with effect from 
lst September 1920. The services of Mr. Nanigopal Majumdar, M. A, 
University Lecturer in History were also requistitioned to take the Inscription 
classes in the Pali Department for the session 1924-25 in the absence of Dr. 
М. Р; Chakrabarti who was in England on leave. Besides the above, Mr. 
Ramaprasad Chowdhury and Mr. Hirendralal Sengupta, who were appointed 
assistants to the Department of Pali, were entrusted with the teaching work 
in the Department during the session 1922-23. Thus the staff consisting of 
distinguished University scholars and Buddhist Bhikkhus of great erudition, 
represented a happy and fortunate combination of experts of the western or 
scientific and the eastern or traditional methods. 


As regards the Board of Examiners in Pali for the M.A. Examination 
it appears from the list of Examiners (Internal and External) recorded in the 
University Calendars (1919-1925) that external examiners, recruited from 
different parts of India and abroad, included distinguished scholars and authors 
like Dr. T. W. Rhys Davids, Ph. D., Mons. C. Duroiselle, Dr. F. W. Thomas, 
M. A., Ph. D., Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Rev. Dharmavamsa Bhikshu, Prof. 
K. У. Бера] M. A.., Prof. P. V. Bapat, Mr. Shwe Aung, etc. 

Subsequently Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, M.A., D.Lit (Lond), whose 
Honorary services were requisitioned from the Department of Comparative 
Philology, joined the Department to teach the students Pali Philology for the 
session 1925-26, and Mr. Hirendralal Sengupta, M.A. Class I (Gold Medalist) 
was appointed a temporary University Lecturer in Pali. 


ж * * 
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The Department sustained a severe loss owing to the sudden and untimely 
death of MM. Dr. Satischandra Vidyabhusan, University Lecturer in Pali and 
Sanskrit, on the 26th March 1920. Dr. Vidyabhusan had been to all intents 
and purposes the Lecturer-in-Charge of the Department since the very inception 
of the Post-Graduate studies in Pali in the University of Calcutta. After his 
demise, the charge of the Department devolved on Dr. B. M. Barua who 
smoothly discharged his official responsibilities with the assistance and co- 
operation of his colleagues. It may be mentioned it in this connection that for 
a number of years there was no Professor in the Department which was manned 
by Lecturers alone. But in 1925, on the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee, the post of a Professor was created and the first incumbent of 
the Chair was Dr. B. M. Barua. We may quote the relevant paragraph from 
the Proceedings (1925) of the Executive Committee dated the 19th November, 
1925: — 


“The Executive Committee recommends that Dr. Benimadhab 
Barua be appointd in the special grade Rs. 500-25-700 with effect 
from 1st June 1925, and that he be placed in charge of the 
Department with the designation of University Professor as a 
personal distinction." 


Dr. Barua served in that capacity with great distinction and ability till 
his death. During the tenure of his service as Professor (1925-1948), the 
Department of Pali was enriched and increasingly expanded by the acquisition 
of higher research degrees on the part of some of the members of the teaching 
staff and requisition of the honorary services of some distinguished teachers 
of such sister Departments as those of Ancient Indian History, Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology. In 1927 Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt, who had been granted 
study leave for a period of two years proceeded to Europe for intensive study 
and research in Mahayana Literature and Philosophy under the guidance of 
Prof. La Vallee Poussin. On the completion of his thesis entitled "Aspects 
of Mahayana Buddhism and its relation to Hinayana", he was admitted in 
due course to the Degree of Doctor of Literature in the University of London, 
“a rare distinction with which few Indians had been previously honoured by 
the London University." The staff of the small Pali Department undoubtedly 
enjoyed the proud privilege of being associated closely with two Doctors of 
Literature (Lond.) which indirectly shed lustre upon the fair name of the 
Calcutta University. 


In the course of next few years the existing staff, which was considered 
to be inadequate and required to be expanded, was further strengthened by 
the addition of the following teachers whose services were requisitioned from 
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the Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture:— (1) Dr. Hemchandra 
Roy Chaudhuri (1931), Dr. Probodh Chandra Bagchi (1931-32) and Dr. Benoy 
Chandra Sen (1932-33). Dr. Satkari Mookerjee of the Sanskrit Department 
also joined the Pali Department during the session 1931-32 to lecture on some 
Buddhist Sanskrit Texts. Dr. Radha Govinda Basak, who had been associated 
with the Pali Department at the initial stage of Post Graduate teaching, agreed 
to serve as Honorary lecturer in Epigraphy in the Departments of Sanskrit 
and Pali during 1935-1941. After he had left the University, Dr. Sadananda 
Bhaduri of the Presidency College was appointed in his place as Honorary 
Lecturer in the Department of Pali in 1944. 


About this time there were slight changes in the (Whole time) staff of 
the Department. Sri Sailendra Nath Mitra, a veteran scholar in Pali, was 
appointed by the University authorities to officiate as Secretary to the Councils 
of Post-Graduate teaching in Arts and Science with effect from the 13th July 
1935 on an allowance of Rs. 200/- p. m. in addition to his salary as University 
Lecturer. After the confirmation of his post as Secretary, Sri Dwijendralal 
Barua, M.A., a Research Fellow in the Department, was appointed as whole 
time (Assistant) Lecturer in the Department of Pali in 1937. Sri S. N. Mitra, 
however, retained his connection with the Department as an Honorary part- 
time Lecturer. About this time the service of Sri Birinchi Kumar Barua, M.A. 
(Pali), Part-time Lecturer in Assamese, University of Calcutta, was also 
requisitioned for the Department and he took part in the teaching work during 
the sessions 1937-38 and 1938-39. The teaching of some special papers for 
the M.A., course in Pali was also entrusted to Sri Nalini Nath Dasgupta, M.A., 
Research Fellow in the Department of Pali (appointed in 1937) and Sri Anukul 
Chandra Banerjee, Research assistant for Tibetan and Chinese studies 
(appointed in 1935). The two continuted to assist in the teaching work from 
the beginning of the session 1937-38. 


Prof. Barua then turned his attention to the revision of the M.A. Pali 
syllabus. The members of the Board of Studies considered the necessity of 
revising and enlarging the existing syllabus, and accordingly a comprehensive 
syllabus was drawn up in 1936 for conducting M.A. studies in 5 groups (of 
3 papers each) with the introduction of a new group for the study in Buddhist 
Art and Iconography. The first five papers (instead of four papers as required 
by the existing regulations) were compulsory for each group. Arrangements 
were also made for teaching some of the special papers concerned with the 
new group (Group E—Art and Iconography) and consequently the honorary 
services of Dr. Stella Kramrisch, Ph. D, and Mr. Jitendranath Banerjee, M. A., 
were requistitioned for the Pali students from the Department of Ancient Indian 
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History and Culture with effect from the commencement of the session 1938- 
39. 


The staff, including the teachers recruited from other Departments, was 
constituted as follows during the sessions 1938-39 nad 1939-1940. 


Prof. Benimadhab Barua, M.A., D. Litt. (L.ond.) 
Nalinaksha Dutta, M.A., Ph. D., D. Litt. (Lond.) 
. Gokuldas De, M.A. 

. Dwijendralal Barua, M.A. 

. Sailendranath Mitra, M.A. 

Dr. Prabodhchandra Bagchi, M.A, D. Litt. (Paris) 
Mr. Birinchi Kumar Barua, M.A. 

Dr. Satkari Mookherjee, M. A., Ph D. 

Dr. Amareswar Thakur, M.A., Ph.D. 

Dr. Stella Kramrisch. Ph. D. 

Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, M. A. D. Lit. CLond.) 
Prof. Hemchandra Roy Chaudhury, M. A. Ph. D. 
Mr. Jitendranath Banerjee, M.A. 

Dr. Binay Chandra Sen, M. A. Ph. D. (Lond.) 

Dr. Radhagobinda Basak, M. A., Ph. D. 


It sould be also mentioned in this connection that Dr. Sukumar Sen, M. 
A., Ph. D., University Lecturer in Comparative Philology and the Research 
Fellow, Sri Manmohan Ghosh, M.A. belonging to the Philology Department, 
also used to take classes in the Department for the benefit of the Pali students 
during the absence of Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee owing to his occasional 
visits to Europe and other countries outside India. 


S889 


It may be stated here incidentally that other allied Departments of Post- 
Graduate Studies required assistance of the Pali Department for teaching work, 
and consequently the honorary services of some distinguished teachers of the 
Pali Department were also requistioned from time to time by the respective 
Heads of the Departments in this regard. Dr. B. M. Barua had served the 
Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture well-nigh for thirty years 
(1919-1948) as honorary Lecturer on Buddhism and Jainism. His services were 
also requisitioned during the session 1927-28 by the Head of the Department 
of Sanskrit where he served as Lecturer on Epigraphy till his death in March 
1948. 
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Sri Sailendra Nath Mitra M.A., who had been teaching the basic language 
Pali in the Department of Indian Vernacular since 1919, had to dicontinue his 
services in the Department due to his appointment as Secretary (P. G. Councils), 
and in his place Sri Gokul Das De, M. A., gladly accepted the responsibility 
of teaching Pali assigned to him in the Department of Indian Vernaculars which 
he maintained til! his retirement in 1955. After his retirement Mr. Dwijendralal 
Barua, M.A., was entrusted with the duty of teaching Pali in the Departmnet 
of Modern Indian Languages. 

Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt was also appointed as Lecturer in the Department 
of Ancient Indian History and Culture during the session 1919-20 and was 
associated with Dr. Barua in delivering lectures on Buddhism. The syllabus 
revised and given effect to the M.A. Examination 1939 was as follows:— 


Revised Syllabus for the Year 1939 
Common Paper— 
Paper I 
Select portions of Buddhist Sütras (Pali and Sanskrit) 
with or without commentaries. 
Paper II 
Select portions of the Vinaya and Ecclesiastical Chronicles 


Paper III 

Select portions of the Buddhist Philosophical works 

(Pali and Sanskrit) 

Paper IV 

Language and Literature (Grammar, Philology and History of Literature) 
Paper V 

History and Geography with special reference to original texts 
Group Á—Literature 

Paper VI 

Select Jatakas and Avadànas and select texts of folk-literature 
Paper VII 

Select poetical pieces and extra-canonical texts (Prose and Poetry) 
Paper VIII 

Comparative study of allied Indian Literature and Essay 

Group B Philosphy and Religion 


Paper VI 
Special philosophical texts from Pali Literature 
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Paper УП 

Special philosophical texts from Buddhist Sanskrit literature and other 
Sanskrit texts dealing with Buddhist Philosophy 

Paper УШ 

Comparative Studies in Indian Philosophy and Essay 

Group C—Epigraphy and History 

Paper VI 

Special Buddhistic Historical texts, archaeological reports and records of 
Buddhist pilgrims. 

Paper VI 

Select Prakrit Inscriptions 

Paper УШ 

Select Sanskrit Inscriptions and Essay. 

Group D—Mahiayana Literature and Philosophy 

Paper VI 

Select Sanskrit Sütras and Poetical Works. 

Paper УП 

Special Philosophical and Tantra Texts. 

Paper VIII 

Buddhism outside India and Essay 

Group E—Art and Iconography 

Paper VI 

Select Buddhist and other Indian Texts dealing with Architecture, 
Sculpture and Painting 

Paper УП 

Select Buddhist Monuments, Reliefs, Images and Frescoes 

Paper УШ 

Buddhist Art in its origin and development in and outside India and Essay. 

After a few years the following Honorary part-time Lecturers were 
appointed by the Selection Committee to carry on the teaching work of this 
Department with effect from July 1944:— 

l. Dr. Sadananda Bhaduri, M. A., Ph. D. (Presidency College) 

Sri Ramaprosad Chaudhun, M. A., Р. R. S. and 


3. Sri Anukul Chandra Banerjee, M. A. B. L. (Part-time Assistant 
Lecturer). 
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Sri Shyamsundar Banerjee M. A. of the Vidyasagar College was appointed 
in 1946 to take classes in the Department in an honorary capacity. Sri 
Nalininath Das Gupta, who at first joined the University as a Research Fellow 
under the supervision of Professor B. M. Barua but gradually became a Reader 
in the Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, served as honorary 
Lecturer in the Pali Department till his death in 1966. 


Professor B. M. Barua breathed his last on the 23rd March 1948. The 
Department suffered irrepairable loss at the sad and sudden demise of Dr. 
Benimadhab Barua who had left a void which it would be difficult to fill in 
the years to come. His original investigations of far reaching importance in 
all and sundry branches of Indology and Pali studies placed him in the front 
rank of the Indologists of International fame. The University still cherishes 
the memory of the deceased Professor, who was one of the most distinguished 
scholars that Bengal had ever produced. 


On his death Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt, M. A., Ph. D, D. Lit, (Lond) succeeded 
to the Headship, but the post of Professorship was not then filled up. 


1948-1976 


Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt, who had been the acting Head of the Department since 
the death of Prof. Barua in March 1948 was appointed University Professor 
of Pali with effect from the 1st of December 1949. During the period of his 
service as Professor for about 9 years (1949-58), the staff had undergone 
several changes. In the vacancy of a teacher in the Department caused by 
the expiary of Prof. B. M. Barua, Dr. Anukul Chandra Banerjee M.A., LL. 
B., Ph. D., was appointed University Lecturer in Pali in 1948. Sri Dinesh 
Chandra Bhattacharyya of the Presidency College was appointed as an honorary 
part-time lecturer in 1950. Sri Prabhash Chandra Majumder M. A. and Sri 
Sukumar Sengupta M. A. were appointed Research Fellows for a term of 
- three years under the supervision of Dr. N. Dutt, during the session 1948- 
49. They not only carried on their research work but also assisted in the 
teaching work of the Department. Three years later they were also appointed 
Honorary part-time Lecturers in the Departmment of Pali in 1957. The 
Department also received the Honorary services of Dr. Kalayan Kumar Ganguli 
M.A., D. Phil., P.R.S. (requisitioned from the Department of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture) from the commencement of the session 1955-56 and he 
was entrusted with the teaching of some special papers relating to Art апа. 
Archaeology. After Prof. S. K. Chatterji had left the University, Dr. Sukumar 
Sen, M. A., Ph. D., Professor of Indian Linguistics and Phonetics, gladly agreed 
to teach Philology in the Pali classes and he continued his honorary services 
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in the Department till he retired in 1964. Dr. Anukul Chandra Banerjee was 
awarded the Ghosh Travelling Fellowship for the year 1955-56 and was 
deputed to Burma to make an intensive study of Abhidhamma. On his return 
from Burma he was promoted to the post of a Reader created for the first 
time in the Department of Pali in 1957. 

Prof. Nalinaksha Dutt also devoted his attention to the revision of the Pali 
Syllabus for the M. A. Examination. Steps were taken in [952-53 for introducing 
certain important changes in the Syllabus to meet fresh requirements in various 
branches of Buddhist studies with special reference to original sources. The 
notable feature of the Department of Pali during this period was that this was 
the only Department in the University of Calcutta where provisions were made 
for the first time to teach at the Post Graduate level important topics relating 
to the expansion of Indian Culture in North Asia, South-east Asia and Ceylon 
with special reference to Buddhism incorporated in Group D under the 
nomenclature 'Asian Buddhism'. The revised syllabus, which came into effect 
from the examination of 1955, is as follows:— 

M. A. Pali Syllabus 
Paper I— Select Pali Canonical Texts (Sutta and Vinaya) 
Paper П Select Pali Texts on Abhidhamma and Buddhist Sanskrit 
Texts on Philosophy 

Paper HI— Select later Pali and Buddhist Sanskrit Texts and History 

of Buddhist Literature 

Paper IV— Select portions of original texts on Pali, Sanskrit and Prakrit 

Grammar and Historical and Comparative Grammar of Pali 

Paper V— Political History, Geography and Religious History 

Group À 
Early Buddhist Literature and Philosophy 

Paper VI— Special Canonical and non-Canonical Texts 

Paper VII— Special Texts on Buddhist Philosophy 

Paper VIlI— Comparative study of allied Indian Literature and Essay 

Group B 

Mahayana Literature and Philosophy (including Bengal and Orissan 
Buddhism), 

Paper VI— Select Mahüyana and Tantrayana Texts 


Paper VII— Select Madhyamika, Yogacara and Old Bengali texts bearing 
on Buddhism 
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Paper VIl—Comparative study of allied Indian religious and 
philosophical systems—-Buddhist, Jaina, Sankhya and 
Vedanta and Essay 
Group C 
Epigraphy, Iconography, Art and Archaeology 
Paper VI— Select Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions with Palaeography 
Paper VII— Buddhist Art and Iconography 


Paper Viil—Special Buddhist Historical Records, Archaeological 
Reports and Ancient Indian Geography. 


Group D 
Asian Buddhism 
Paper VI— Comparative Study of Buddhist Literature in and 
outside India 
Paper VII— Buddhist and Allied Culture in Central Asia, China, 
Japan, Tibet, Indo-China and Indonesia 
Paper VIII— Buddhist and Allied Culture in Burma, Siam and 


Ceylon and Essay 


Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt retired from the University service as Professor and 
Head of the Department in November 1958. On his retirement, Dr. Anukul 
Chandra Banerjee was appointed to the Chair and he continued in that capacity 
till his retirement in December 1975. During the period of his Professorship 
the numerial strength of the teaching staff and the students expanded to a 
considerable extent. 


There were several changes in the composition of the staff. The vacant 
post of Reader, due to the promotion of Prof. A.C. Banerjee, was filled up 
in 1960 by the appointment of Dr. Biswanath Banerji, M.A. D Phil (Munich), 
formerly Lecturer of Visvabharati University, who had returned after his studies 
from Germany. After a short period of about two years Dr. B. N. Banerji 
joined the Sanskrit College as Professor of Pali and consequntly Sri Sukumar 
Sen Gupta M.A., Sutta-Visarada (formerly Professor of Pali, Maharaja 
Manindra Chandra College) was appointed temporary whole-time Lecturer in 
the chain post in July 1962. On the resignation of Dr. B. N. Banerji, Sri 
Dwijendra Lal Barua, M.A. was appointed to the post of Reader in the 
Department in 1965. Sri Sukumar Sen Gupta was also appointed as (permanent) 
Lecturer in the Department in March 1968. 


Rev. Dharmadhar Mahasthavir, Tripitaka-Visarada, Principal, Nalanda 
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Vidyabhavana, an oriental scholar in Pali, was appointed as an honorary 
Part-time Lecturer in 1966 to teach Abhidhamma in the post-Graduate classes 
of the Pali Department. Dr. Asha Das, M. A. Ph.D, was also appointed honorary 
Part-time Lecturer in the Department in 1971. Dr. Shyamsundar Banerjee, 
M.A., D. Lit, who had been serving the Department in honorary capacity since 
1946 was appointed in 1970 to the newly created post of Part-time Lecturer 
with remuneration, sanctioned by the Syndicate for the Department of Pali. 
The honorary services of Dr. Chinmay Datta, Reader in the Department of 
Comparative Philology, and Dr. Prabodh Narayan Singh, Reader in Hindi, were 
also requisitioned by Prof. Banerji in 1963 and 1970 respectively to impart 
instructions ın Paper IV of the Pali Syllabus. 


The number of students in the Pali classes had always bene small in the 
past. But the numerical strength of the students comprising the two Post- 
Graduate classes gradually increassed from 7 in 1958-59 to 23 in 1975-76. 


Prof. Anukul Chandra Banerjee and Dr. Sukumar Sen Gupta were 
associated with the Department of Sanskrit for imparting instructions to the 
students selecting Groups H (Prakrit) and I (Epigraphy and History) 
respectively for their specialisation. Sri Prabhash Chandra Majumdar also 
devoted part of his time in imparting instruction to the students of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture taking Religious History (Group IIT) as their special 
course of study for the M.A. Examination. After the retirement of Sri 
Dwijendralal Barua. Dr. Asha Das, M. A., Ph. D. was entrusted with the 
teaching of Pali in the Department of Modern Indian Languages. Sri Prabhash 
Chandra Majumdar M.A. became the Secretary to the University College of 
Arts and Commerce but was associated with the Department as a Part-time 
Lecturer. The vacant post of whole-time Lecturer was filled up in 1968 by 
the appointment of Dr. Dipak Kumar Barua, M.A. Dip. Lib., P R S., Ph. D. 
who had served the Rabindra Bharati Univerisity as the Officer-in-charge of 
the University Library and UNESCO and also as Lecturer 1n the Departments 
of Philosophy and Sanskrit. 


The Department had tentatively commenced teaching work in all the 
groups. Dr. Kanailal Hazra, M. A. LL. B, Dip, Lang, Ph. D. (Ceylon) who, 
on his return from Ceylon, had been continuing his teaching work in the 
Department as Pool Officer (1963-71) was appointed in 1971 to the additional 
post of whole-time Lecturer in Pali sanctioned by the Syndicate for the new 
subject. "Asian Buddhism" (Group D) introduced into the course of study for 
the M. A. examination in Pali. Sri Dwijendralal Barua, who had served the 
Department for a pretty long time (for about thirty three years) retired in 1970. 
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On his retirement Sri Prabhash Chandra Majumdar, M. A., Sutta-Visarada, 
was appointed as Reader in his place in 1971. But he could not join the 
Department in that capacity even after his appointment to the post, owing to 
the pressure of work and responsibility as Secretary which he had to discharge 
till his death in 1974. The University and no less the Department of Pali suffered 
a severe loss at the sad and sudden death in November 1974 of Mr. P. C. 
Majumdar who had served his Alma Mater in different capacities as Lecturer, 
Secretary, as a member of Senate and subsequently as Reader and who had 
dedicated his whole life to the cause of welfare of Pali studies with devotion 
and ardent love for the subject. The vacant post of whole time teacher due 
to the death of Mr. Majumdar was filled up temporarily in December 1974 
by the appointment of Dr. Asha Das, M. A., Ph. D., who had been an honorary 
Part-time lecturer in the department. Dr. Hrishikesh Guha M.A., Ph. D. was 
also appointed Honorary Part-time Lecturer in 1974. 


After the retirement of Prof. A. C. Banerjee in December 1975, the 
Department was placed in the charge of Dr. Sukumar Sen Gupta who continued 
to serve as Head of the Department till the end of the session 1975-1976. 
In the meantime Dr. Dipak Kumar Barua was appointed Reader in March 1976 
in the vacant post caused by the untimely death of Mr. Prabhash Chandra 
Majumdar in Novemeber 1974. 


1976-1983 


Dr. Sukumar Sen Gupta was succeeded by Dr. Dipak Kumar Barua as Head 
of he Department in July 1976. After the retirement of Dr. A. С. Banerjee 
the Professorship was held in abeyance until it was filled up by the 
appointment of Dr. D. K. Barua as University Professor of Pali in March 
1978. During the period of his Headship Dr. Barua concentrated his attention 
to the progress of the Department in various directions. Immediately after 
he had been placed in the charge of the Department, he hastened to fill up 
several vacant posts and to this effect Rev. Dharmapal Bhikshu. Dr. 
Binayendra Nath Chaudhury and Dr. Sukomal Chaudhuri were appointed as 
Honorary part-time Lecturers in the Department. The post of a Lecturer was 
regularised and to this effect Dr. Asha Das was appointed whole-time 
Lecturer in Pali in September 1976. Dr. Anil Chandra Pal, M. A., Ph. D. 
(Lond) and Sri Prabal Kumar Sen., M. A., whose services were requisitioned 
by Dr. Barua from the respective Departments of Archaeology and Philosophy, 
also joined the Pali Departmet as Post-graduate teachers during the session 
1976-1977. During the period of his Professorship, Dr. Sukumar Sen Gupta 
was also appointed Reader in April 1979 and he retired from the post in 
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March 1980. It was due to his initiative Dr. Sen Gupta again joined the 
Department as Guest-Lecturer in October 1980 and continued his services 
in that capacity till March 1983. Prof. Barua also initiated the proposal to 
institute Certificate and Diploma courses in Pali Language and Literature 
which were introduced in the University during the session 1980-81. A new 
scheme for the compilation of an Encyclopaedia of Buddhism in Bengali 
was placed by him to the Syndicate for recommendation to the U.G.C. and 
in response to this demand a lump grant of Rs. 2000/- has been sanctioned 
by the U.G.C. for the purpose. 


Dr. Kanai Lal Hazra was placed in the Charge of the Department (with 
Dr. Barua on the Chair) in January 1982 in accordance with the rotation system 
adopted by the University in recent times. Since then Dr. Hazra has spared 
no pains to discharge his duties as Head of the Department (during the short 
period of about two years). There were several changes in the composition 
of the staff during this period. Dr. K. L. Hazra was appointed Reader in April 
1982 in the vacant post caused by the retirement of Dr. Sen Gupta in March 
1980 and Dr. Bhattacharyya M.A., Ph.D., was also appointed as Lecturer in 
Pali in the same month of the year 1982 The Department has been continuing 
its steady development towards the Teaching and Research activities since 
January 1982. Dr. Asha Das (a senior Lecturer in the Department) was 
appointed reader as per merit promotion scheme ın the month of July 1982, 
while the services of Dr. Mrinal Kanti Ganguly and Dr. Kshanika Saha were 
requisitioned by Dr. Hazra from the Departments of Sanskrit and Ancient India 
History respectively in order to assist the Department in the teaching work. 
Dr. Sadhan Chandra Sarkar recently joined the Department as Honorary Guest 
Lecturer with effect from August 1983 owing to the initiative taken by Dr. 
K. L. Hazra in this direction. 


Steps were also taken by Dr. K. L. Hazra for the implementation of the 
scheme relating to the compilation of the Encyclopaedia (in Bengali) which 
had been already sanctioned by the University and the U.G.C. during the 
Headship of Dr. D. K., Barua. Sm. Sumita Sen Gupta M.A., and Sm. Swapna 
Raut, M.A., had been engaged in October 1982 for the purpose. They have 
already prepared some articles for the Encyclopaedia, some of which have 
been recently published in the form of booklets. Thus the Department has, 
for the first time, undertaken the work of compilation of an Encyclopaedia 
of Buddhist learning in Bengali which is progressing satisfactorily with the 
aid of a few young scholars and some members of the teaching staff. Recently 
the M. Phil. course has been introduced in the Department and regular classes 
are being held by the members of the teaching staff. 
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Research Activites of the Department 1917-1976 


Since the inception of the Department the members of the teaching staff had 
been actively engaged in carrying on their researches on various aspects of 
Buddhist learning, Epigraphy, Art and Archaeology with special reference to 
Buddhism and as a result of their investigations, new windows of knowledge 
had been opened and new light had been thrown on old subjects already 
undertaken by some of their contemporaries and also some of their 
predecessors. It will be evident from the following list of books that valuable 
contributions were made by the members of the Department to the enrichment 
of our knowledge in the field of Buddhism and allied culture of ancient India 
and their works certainly reflect on the credit of the Department. The list is 
not exhaustive but only illustrative. 


The most outstanding contribution of Dr. B. M. Barua to philosophical 
studies is represented by his pioneer work entitled ‘A History of the Pre- 
Buddhistc Indian Philosophy’ (Thesis for D. Litt. degree of the Univeristy of 
London) which was published by the Calcutta University in 1921. 


Dr. Barua is the first Indian Scholar who made a fair attempt to trace 
the History of Indian Philosophy from the Vedic period to the age of Buddha 
and Mahāvīra on the basis of the date collected from the early Epic, Pali 
and Prakrit literature, as also from the Epics and other Sanskrit texts. Besides 
numerous research papers contributed to different antiquarian Journals, he is 
the author of more than a dozen books on the diverse subjects, some of which 
may be mentioned here, as follows:—The Ajivikas, Gaya and Buddhagaya (2 
Vols.), Barhut (Illustrated monographs іп three Volumes), Old Brahmi 
Inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri Caves, Asoka and his Inscriptions 
(Part I and П), Inscriptions of Asoka (Translation and Glossary), Philosophy 
of progress, etc. 


Sri Nalini Nath.Das Gupta M.A., who had been appointed Research fellow 
to work under Prof. Barua in 1937, collected materials for the subject, 'History 
of Buddhism in Bengal' and to this effect his well-known work in Bengali 
entitled 'Banglay Bauddha Dharma’ was published in 1948. He also contributed 
the Chapters on Buddhism (C. A.D. 1000-12000) to volume V of the History 
and Culture of the Indian people edited by R. C. Majumdar. 

Sri Devaprasad Guha, M. A. Vinaya-Visarada, a Research Scholar (1945- 
1948) in the Department under the supervision of Prof. B. M. Barua, worked 
on an interesting subject relating to metrical study in Pali literature. He 


published a few papers on ‘Pali Metres in the Jitakas’ in some research 
Jou-nals J. R. A. S., B. I. C., A. B. О. R. S. etc.) where he pointed out 
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some salient features of Pali metrical verses bearing close similarity with those 
of the Vedic and early Epic versifications. Thus like his predecessors Arnold 
and Hopkins contributing a great deal to the study of Vedic and Epic metres, 
Prof. D. P. Guha had already made some distinct contribution to our knowledge 
of Pali Prosody before other scholars entered into this particular branch of 
Pali learning. In another of his article entitled “A few knotty points in the 
Mahàvamsa account of the Second Buddhist Council” (Indian Culture, Vol. 
X) he made an attempt to diffuse new light on the site of the council and 
the number of monks participating in the Council. He also edited the Sutta- 
Samgaha in collaboration with Sri R. P. Chowdhury. i 


Prof. Nalinaksha Dutt, who was a recognised authority on Mahayana 
Buddhism, published his magnum opus “some Aspects of the Mahayana 
Buddhism and its relation to Hinayana” (Thesis for D. Litt., London University) 
in 1930. He is the author of several books on Buddhist studies, some of which 
are :—Early History of the spread of Buddhism and Buddhist Schools, Early 
Monastic Buddhism (2 Vols.). Three Principal Schools of Buddhism, etc. The 
most notable contribution of Dr. Dutt to Buddhist studies is the publication 
of serial volumes under the title Gilgit Manuscripts, comprising some 
Mahayana texts and a portion of the Mulasarvàstivada Vinaya which were 
edited by him with the assistance of Pandit Shiv Nath Sastri. 


Sri Prabhash Chandra Majumder, M. A., Suttavisarada, a Research Fellow 
(1948-1951) under the supervision of Prof. Dutt, edited and published a 
Mahayana text entitled the ‘Maitreya Vyakarana’ on the basis of the Gilgit 
. Mss. and Tibetan sources. Sri Sukumar Sen Gupta, M.A., Suttavisárada, another 
Research Fellow (1949-1952) under the guidance of Dr. Dutt, collected 
materials for the subject "Medicine and Surgery in Ancient India" from the 
Buddhist and Jain sources. He published an original paper on the 'Use of 
Injections in Ancient India' (on the basis of the Buddhsit and Jaina texts) in 
a research Journal (Calcutta Orientalists) in 1975. His Doctoral Thesis entitled 
‘Buddhism in South-east Asia’ is awaiting publication. 


Sri Sailendra Nath Mitra, M.A., who acquired an excellent mastery of 
Pali literature and language, evinced a keen interest in the study of Asokan 
Inscriptions and contributed a number of articles to research Journals and 
Periodicals (LH.Q.; I.C., J.D.L. LA.) throwing new light on the interpretations 
of some technical words and phrases, identification of some textual references 
and solution of some disputant points occuring in the inscriptions of Asoka, 
purely on the basis of literary evidences furnished by Pali texts. He also 
prepared an edition of the Prakrit Dhammapada in collaboration with Dr. B. 
M. Barua which was published in 1921 by the Calcutta University. Another 
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publication of the University (1935) is the most popular text on Pal: Grammar 
entitled “Balavatara’ which was also revised and edited by him with English 
and Bengali translations along with some notes on technical terms. 


Sri Gokul Das De, M.A., made an intensive study on the Jataka literature 
and the Pali Vinaya Texts. The results of his investigation in this direction 
were embodied in his works entitled “Significance and Importance of Jatakas” 
and “Democracy in the Early Buddhist Sangha” which were published by the 
University in 1951 and 1953 respectively. 


Sri Dwijendra Lal Barua M.A., another veteran scholar in Pali, edited 
the "Cariyüpitaka Atthakatha” which was published by the Pali Text Society 
in 1939. His best contribution to the study of Pali language has been 
represented by the publication of his ‘Pali Grammar’ from the Board of 
Secondary Education which has gained popularity not only among students 
but.also other persons who are interested in the study of this language. 


Prof. Anukul Chandra Banerjee, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D., is an eminent scholar 
of great repute who has devoted himself ardently and sincerely to the study 
and investigations in the field of Buddhist learning. He has made valuable 
contributions to our knowledge of Buddhist Sanskrit literature which have been 
appreciated by reputed scholars in India and abroad. The first fruit of his 
investigations in the domain of Buddhist literature was a volume on 
‘Sarvastivada Literature’ (Thesis for Ph. D. Degree) which was published by 
the Calcutta Oriental Press in 1957. Besides this pioneer work on Buddhist 
Sanskrit Literature, he has published a number of books of Buddhist interest, 
some of which may be mentioned in this connection. They are as follows: 
(1) Buddhism in India and abroad (1973) (2) Buddha-O-Bauddha Dharma 
(Bengali) (3) Buddhism in China, (4) Two Buddhist Vinaya Texts in Sanskrit 
and the like. 


Prof. Anukul Chandra Banerjee was associated with the Department till 
December 1975 and during the period he occupied the Chair, satisfactory 
progress was made in the research activities of the Department. He succeeded 
in training a number of research scholars with a spirit of research, who carried 
on their research works in various branches of Buddhist learning. He 
encouraged all earnest workers in the field of research by personally 
supervising their work, assisting them in their difficulties and guiding them 
in their investigations whenever necessary. As a result of his encouragement 
and direct supervision more than twenty young scholars have so far been 
awarded the Ph. D. Degree by the University of Calcutta on their respective 
Thesis. It is noteworthy that Dr. Binayendra Nath Chaudhury was the first 
candidate who submitted his thesis (after a gap of fifteen years since 1945) 
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under the supervision of Prof. Banerjee and was awarded in 1960 the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy (D. Phil) according to new rules and regulations of 
the University framed for the Doctor’s degree. It should be also mentioned 
that Dr. Asha Das was the first lady student of the Department who submitted 
her Thesis under the guidance of Dr. A. C. Banerjee and the University 
conferred on her the D. Phil. (Ph.D.) degree in 1966. Incidentally it may be 
noted that the English translation of the Dutch work entitled “Hindee-Javancho 
Goschiodonis" by Dr. N. J. Krom had been sent during this period to the 
Calcutta University Press which had taken up the work for publication. 

Prof. Banerjee had been elected Dean of the Faculty of Arts in March, 
1969. He also acted for some time as the President of the West Bengal Board 
of Secondary Education. 


1976-1983 
The members of the Teaching staff belonging to the Department of Pali have, 
apart from taking their usual classes and guiding the work of research scholars, 
contributed independently a great deal to the extension of our knowledge in 
the field of Buddhism and Buddhist culture by bringing out books, articles 
and brochures and this will be evident from the list of some of their 
publications inserted below:— 
Prof. Dipak Kumar Barua, M.A., PRS, Ph. D., Dip. Lib. 
Books: (1) An Analytical Study of the Four Nikayas (1971) 
(2) Vihüras in Ancient India : a Survey of Buddhist Monasteries 
(1969). 
(3) Buddha Gaya Temple—Its History (2nd edition, 1981) 
(4) Anàgarika Dharmapàla—a study (1964). 
(5) Buddhist Art of Central Asia (1981). 
He also edited the Jagayjyoti (a Buddha Jayanti Annual) from 1970-1975. 
Rev. Dharmadhar Mahasthavir published the Bengali Translations of the 
Pali Texts—Majjhimanikaya, П, Sasanavamsa and Milindapafiha. Rev. 
Dharmapal Mahathera also brought out his translation work (in Bengali) 
entitled 'Jataka Nidana' (1369). 
Dr. Kanai Lal Hazra, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D., Dip. Lang. 
.. Books : (1) History of Theravada Buddhism in South-east Asia (1982), 
(2) Royal Patronage of Buddhism in Ancient India (1983), (3) Buddhism in 


India as described by the Chinese Pilgrims (1983), (4) The Buddhist Annals 
and Chronicles of South-East Asia (in the Press) 
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Dr. Asha Das, M.A., Ph.D., 

Books: (1) Bangla Sahitye Bauddha Dharma O Samskriti (1969); (2) 
Bauddha Dharma O Rabindranath (1968); (3) Triger SaSastra Abhyutthan 

Dr. Kshanika Saha, M.A., Ph.D., 


(1) Buddhism and Buddhist Literature in Central Asia (Ph.D., Thesis), 
published in 1970 


Besides the above research publications, they have contributed a good 
number of articles to various Research Journals. They are also taking active 
interest in supervising Research scholars enrolled for Ph. D. degree. A good 
number of scholars have already been admitted to the Ph. D. degrees of our 
University under the supervision of Dr. Sukumar sen Gupfa, Prof. D. K. Barua, 
Dr. Р. М. Singh and Dr. Kanai Lal Hazra. 


Prof. Dipak Kumar Barua made an extensive travel in different parts of 
the globe in order to attend Seminars and Conferences held on different 
occasions. He attended the first International Buddhist Youth Conference held 
in Bangkok (Thailand) under the auspices of UNESCO and World Fellowship 
of Buddhists in 1976. He was delegated by the University to attend the 
International Conference on Indian Ocean Studies sponsored by the University 
of Western Australia and Western Australian Institute of Technology held at 
Perth, Western Australia in 1980. He also attended the International Conference 
on Buddhist Studies held, under the auspices of International Association of 
Buddhist Studies, at the University of Wisconsion, Madison, U S.A., in 1981. 
He was invited by the Japan Foundation, Tokyo, as a fellow (from July to 
September, 1982) and he delivered lectures in the University of Tokyo, 
Reiyukuku University of Kyoto, Nagoya Univesity and in the Annual general 
meeting of the "Society for the promotion of Pali and Buddhist Civilization 
in Japan, Nagoya" on various aspects of Buddhism. Prof. Barua also left for 
Bangladesh on an invitation by the National Committee for the celebration 
of 1000th Birth Anniversary of Ati$a Dipankara to attend the meetings on 
the occasions held in Dhaka and Chittagong in February and March respectively 
in 1983. He also presided over the sessions of the seminars on Buddhism 
at Varanasi and Buddha Gaya. 

Prof. D. K. Barua has been also rendering his services as Post-Graduate 
Teacher in the Departments of Sanskrit and Library Science since 1976. 


Dr. Shyamsundar Banerji, M.A., D. Lit. and Dr. Asha Das, M.A., Ph.D., 
were invited by the organisers of the Vangiya Sahitya Sanmelan to attend the 
Annual Conference held in Port Blair (Andaman) in 1979 where they delivered 
lectures on some interesting topics relating to Bengali language and literature. 
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Under-Graduate Classes in Pali 


Besides the Post-Graduate teaching and research, the University made 
arrangements also for teaching Pali, Arabic and Persian at the Undergraduate 
level (from Matriculation to B. A. Honours stages) for which facilities were 
not available in the affiliated schools and most of the colleges in Calcutta. 
Accordingly Instructors were also appointed by the University. Besides the 
teaching work of the M. A. Students; some of the teahcers of the Post-graduate 
Department undertook responsibility for teaching Pali, Arabic and Persian in 
the Under-graduate classes in conjunction with the Instructors appointed 
specially for the Under-graduate Department. The Undergraduate classes in 
Pali were started in 1912 and the University received the services of the learned 
monk Samana Punnananda, Vice-President, Bengal Buddhist Association, 
Calcutta, who agreed to act as Junior University Lecturer in Pali in order to 
encourage the study of the subject in the Undergraduate level. In consideration 
of the large number of students to be taught by him, Babu Benimadhab Barua, 
B.A. (Hons. in Pali) was also appointed Lecturer in the subect to assist him 
in the discharge of his duties with effect from the Ist of August, 1913. (C.U. 
Minutes, V, 1913, p. 1810). 


Subsequently, Mr. Mukunda Behari Mallik and Mr. Mahendra Kumar 
Ghosh were appointed Instructors in Pal: for the Undergraduate classes in 1914 
and 1916 respectively. The Under-graduate classes in Pali were held in the 
University under the auspices of the Board of Higher Studies in Pali and the 
management of these classes was assigned to the Standing Committee formed 
for this purpose. The following resolutions were adopted in he meeting of 
the Board of higher Studis, dated, the 10th May, 1919. (Proceedings of the 
Council of Post-Graduate Teaching, 1919, C.U., pp 102-103). 


"Ihe Board met to consider the arrangements for the Under-Graduate 
Classes in Pali during the ensuing session, as the Syndicate had requested 
the Board to undertake the management of these classes. 

1) That the official routine matters such as collection of fees, issue of 
certificates, be entrusted to the Post-Graduate Office in the same manner as 
in the case of Post-Graduate classes. 

11) That the teaching work of the Under-graduate classes be entrusted to 
a staff composed partly of Post-Graduate teachers and partly of teachers 
specially appointed for the purpose. 

iii) That the undermentioned members of the Post-Graduate teaching staff 
be selected for this work during the session 1919-20:— 
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Dr. Benimadhab Barua, M.A., D. Litt, Babu Sailendranath Mitra, M.A. 
Babu Nalinaksha Datta, M.A. Samana Punnananda, Babu Gokuldas De, M.A., 
Swami R. Siddhartha. 


iv) That the undermentioned gentlemen be appointed teachers for the 
Under-Graduate classes during the session 1919-20 on a remuneration of Rs. 
100 a month each:— 


Babu Mukundabihari Mallik, M.A., Babu Mahendrakumar Ghosh, M.A. 


v) That an honorarium of Rs. 300 a year be fixed for the remuneration 
of the following gentlemen :- 


Dr. В. M Barua; Mr. S. N. Mitra. Mr. N. Datta; Mr. G. D. De; Rev. 
R. Sidhartha 


vi) That the following Standing Committee be appointed to manage the 
work of the Under-graduate Classes: 


The Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, President; Mahamahopadhyay Dr. 
Satischandra Vidyahhushan; Dr. B. M. Barua; Mr. S. N. Mitra; Mr. N. Datta; 
Samana Punnananda; Mr. G. D. De; Rev. R. Siddhartha; Mr. M. B. Mallick; 
Mr. M. K. Ghosh. 


vil) That the following scale of monthly tuition fee be adopted: 


Matriculation Classes Re. | 
Intermediate Classes Rs. 1-8 
B.A. Classes (Pass) Rs. 2 
B.A. Classes (Hons.) Rs. 2-8 


Resolved 
That the Proceeding be confirmed.” 


For nearly 20 years these classes were maintained for the benefit of Under- 
graduate students eager to learn Pali. But as gradually suitable arrangements 
were made in different affiliated schools and colleges, the University gave up 
its own efforts in this direction. Accordingly the Under-graduate Pali classes 
were abolished in 1932. 


Certificate and Diploma Courses in Pali 


For the benefit of Research scholars, teachers and other interested persons, 
Pali was also included as an independent subject in the curriculum of the 
Certificate and Diploma Examinations during the session 1979-1980. 
Acordingly, it was due to the initiative taken up in this direction by Dr. Dipak 
Kumar Barua, Professor and Head of the Department of Pali that the University 
authorities made arrangements for holding Certificate and Diploma classes in 
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Pali during the academic session 1980-81. The first batch of students, appearing 
at the Certificate Course Examination, came out successful in 1981 and one 
of them, Srimati Anjali Gupta (Mrs. Ray), M.A. was placed in the First Class. 
The following Post-Graduate teachers have been serving as Honorary 
Instructors in Pali even at a partial sacrifice of their time since the 
commencement of the session 1980-81 : —Prof. Heramba Nath Chatterji, Dr. 
Sukumar Sen Gupta, Dr. Asha Das and Dr. Probodh Narain Singh. 


Pali Studies in the Affiliated colleges 
Rangoon College 


Amongst the various academic institutions affiliated to the Calcutta University 
it was the Govt. Rangoon College where Pali was introduced for the first time 
as a subject of study included in the University Curricula for the Entrance. 
F.A., and B.A. Examinations The Government High School at Rangoon was 
partially raised to the status of a college by the opening of a college department 
which was affiliated upto the F.A. standard in 1879. suitable arrangements 
were made for imparting lessons in Pali upto the F.A. standard in response 
to the demand of the students interested in the study of this classical language. 
This was the earliest occasion when the post of a Professor of Pali was created 
for the first time in the history of Pali studies in the University of Calcutta 
and was filled up in 1880 by the appointment of an eminent scholar like Dr. 
E. Forchammer, the pioneer of Burmese antiquities, who dedicated his life to 
the cause of the promotion of education and learning in Burma. Four years 
later the college Department was separated from the school and was further 
affiliated upto the B.A. Standard with effect from Ist of April, 1883 and thus 
this Govt. Institution at Rangoon was converted into a full-fledged First-Grade 
college (C.U. Minutes of the Syndicate 1884-85. p. 57). Prof. Forchammer 
continued his teaching work in Pali in the F.A. and B.A. classes till 1890. 
Next, Mr. James Gray was appointed in his place as Lecturer in Pali. He was 
the author of a series of popular hand books on Elementary Pali Grammar 
(First, Second and Third Pali courses) and he also edited the Jinalankara and 
the Niti Literature of Burma. He served the College for more than fifteen 
years discharging his duties as Lecturer in Pali to the entire satisfaction of 
the sutdents and the college authorities. 


The College was exceptionally fortunate in securing the services of so 
eminent an archaeologist and a Pali scholar as Mon. Charles Duroiselle. After 
studying Pali in Ceylon and Burma he joined the Rangoon College as Lecturer 
in November, 1905 and subsequently became Professor of Pali. He published 
a number of books connected with Pali studies, viz.—(1) Rüpasiddhi, a Pali 
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Grammar edited in Burmese Character, (2) Jinacarita (Text, Translation and 
notes), (3) A Practical Grammar of the Pali language. Prof. Duroiselle could 
not continue the teaching profession for a long time. He went on deputation 
on the 24th July, 1912 and the teaching strength of the college, which had 
bene already affiliated in Pali Honours, was for the time being affected to 
some extent by the transfer of Mr. C. Duroiselle from the college to the 
Archaeological Department. The inefficiency in this regard was however, 
remedied to some extent by the appointment of another distinguished scholar, 
Mr. Pe Maung Tin, M.A. as Professor of Pali. 


Prof. Pe Maung Tin translated the Atthasalini (The Expositor) and the 
Visuddhimagga (The Path of Purity) of Buddhaghosa into English which were 
published by the Pali Text Society in 1920-21 and 1927 respectively. 


The deficiency of the staff was also made up by the appointment of 
Ahmed Cassim, B.A. (Hons. in Pali) in the place of Maung Po Lon, Lecturer 
in Pali, who took leave from the 14th November, 1912 and thus the Pali 
Department was in full working order. The college made remarkable progress 
in Pali studies and tlie results of the Honours Examinations in Pali were most 
satisfactory during the first three consecutive years from the commencement 
of its affiliation in Pali in 1910 (one being placed in the first class), three 
in [911 and two in 1912. 


Baptist College 


This Institution had grown out of a school which was established by the 
American Baptist Missionary Union in 1872 and recognised by the Calcutta 
University in the year 1882. It was affiliated to the University as a Second 
grade college in May 1894 and provision was further made in this Baptist 
Mission College (later on known as Judson College) for the teaching of Pali 
upto the F.A. standard. Rev. David Gilmore M.A. who first joined the High 
school in 1890, taught Pali in the College during the two years 1894 and 1895. 
After Mr. Gilmore had left the College as Professor of Pali, Rev. W. St. John, 
B.A., was entrusted with the teaching of Pali at the College, as Rev. J.F. Smith 
had gone home on furlough to qualify himself to teach Pali. Afterwards the 
College authorities desired to secure for this Institution affiliation upto the B.A. 
Standard with the object of imparting higher education to the people of 
Rangoon. Acordingly, it was raised to the status of a Firstgrade Arts College, 
in Rangoon In June 1909. As Pali gradually became a popular subject among 
the local students, the College was-affiliated in Pali upto the B.A. Pass course 
(along with Philosophy Honours standard) with effect from the session 1913- 
14. (С.О. Minutes 1908 Pt. П pp. 555; С.О. Minutes, 1913 Pt. УР. 1660). 
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The names of the persons who served the College in subsequent years as 
Lecturers and Professors of Pali deserve mention in this connection. They are, 
as follows:—Rev. H.H. Silbe, Mr. L. Hoke Sein, Mr. C. Sherling, Mr. S. N. 
Mitra, Mr. N. Dutt, and Mr. R. P. Chowdhury. 


Chittagong College 

This Institution grew out of a Zilla school which had been founded in 1836 
and was raised by the Government to a college upto the F.A. standard in 
1869. The College was the only academic institution outside Calcutta where 
provision was made for the first time in response to the local demand for a 
systematic teaching of Pali upto the F. A. standard as early as 1904. Rev. U. 
Dhammavamsa (Prankrishna Bhiksu) who had returned from Burma after 
acquiring a thorough knowledge in Pali, joined the school at first as a teacher 
of Pali on the first of March 1904. 


But he was regarded by the College authorities as competent to teach 
the subject beyond the Entrance stage and so he was also entrusted with the 
teaching of Pali as Lecturer in the College classes. This Buddhist monk, a 
learned scholar in Pali, dedicated his life to the cause of dissemination of 
Pali learning among the young students. 


With the raising of the College to the status of a First grade one the 
deficiency in the Pal: staff was at one made up by the appointment of an 
additional Professor of Pali. Mr. Mahimaranjan Baruya who graduated from 
the Presidency College with Honours in Pali in 1908, joined the College as 
Professor of Pali on the 5th July, 1910.As there had been a distinct demand 
in course of a few years for Honours teaching in Pali among the students 
and the guardians, an attempt was made by the College authorities to have 
the College affiliated in Pali (along with other subjects) upto the B.A. Honours 
standard. But the two existing Professors of Pali who had not studied Pali 
up to the M.A. standard, were not regarded by the University as competent 
to teach the subject up to the Honours stage. We may quote here the relevant 
opinion of the University Inspectors from their Report on the College :—"The 
College may be affiliated in Honours Pali, after one of the two men has taken 
the degree of M.A., in Pali at the Calcutta University. Pali is extremely popular 
in Chittagong where the population. is largely Buddhistic. In the quiet 
monasteries not far, enough supplementary teaching 1s possible to be and as 
a matter of fact is obtained. This makes it all the more obligatory that the 
Pali staff should be strengthened by at least one of the Professsors being an 
M.A. in Pali" (C.U. Minutes, 1913 Part V, pp. 1730—1749). 


The College was duly affiliated in Pali upto the B.A. Honours standard 
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and the teaching strength of the College in this subject was enhanced after 
Prof. M. R. Barua had been admitted to the M.A. degree in Pali in 1913. 


Rev. U. Dhammavamsa had served the College as Lecturer in Pali for 
more than two decades—a service of selfless dedication and devotion. After 
his retirement, Mr. Hirendra Lal Sen Gupta M.A. (Gold Medalist) was appointed 
Lecturer in his place on the 25th November, 1927. Mr. Nirmal Chandra Barua, 
M.A. (of the City College and the Collegiate school) officiated from time to 
time as Lecturer in Pali in the place of Prof. M. R. Barna who often went 
abroad on furlogh. 


On the retirement of Professor Barua, Mr. Hirendra Lal SenGupta 
officiated as Professor of Pali and Mr. Saroj Bhusan Barua. M.A. was appointed 
temporary Lecturer in Pali in 1941 in the vacancy caused by the retirement 
of Professor M. R. Barua. This chain post was finally filled up in 1943 by 
the appointment of Mr. Promode Ranjan Barua, M.A. (Gold Medalist) as 
Lecturer in Pali in the place of Mr. Saroj Bhusan Barua resigned. 


Presidency College 


It was the Presidency College where Pali classes upto B.A. Honours stage 
were started for the first time in Calcutta in 1906 or thereabouts. But it 15 
noteworthy that there was no separate Department for Pali studies in the college. 
It was included in the Department of Sanskrit. No teacher (Professor or 
Lecturer) was appointed exclusively for this subject. Teachers, having double 
M.A. degrees in Sanskrit and Pali or having special proficiency in Pali or 
Prakrit, were considered competent to teach the subject and they were entrusted 
with the teaching of Pali in the four classes upto the B.A. Hounours standard. 
The college availed itself of the best opportunity of utilising the services of 
an exceptionally gifted Professor like Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Satish Chandra 
Acharyya, Vidyabhushan, for this subject. He was the only Professor of Pali. 
During the first few years since its commencement, Pali classes had not been 
formed in the first and second year classes and there had been exceedingly 
small classes confined only to the Pass and Honours stages of the Degree 
Course. So Prof. Vidyabhushan gladly undertook the teaching work of Pali 
besides his usual Sanskrit classes. The results of this college at the B.A. 
Honours Examinations in Pali from year to year in the past were unique in 
the history of Pali studies. The college passed one student with Honours in 
Pali in 1908, two in 1909 and one with first class Honours in 1910. It is 
significant that Mahimaranjan Barua was the first candidate of the Calcutta 
University who obtained Honours (Second Class) in Pali for the first time 
in 1908 and Sailendra Nath Mitra who belonged to the second batch of students 
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appearing at the Pali Honours Examination in 1910 (under the new regulations) 
stood first in the First class from the Presidency College. Prof. Vidyabhushan 
continued his duties as Professor of Pali and Sanskrit in this college till he 
assumed charge of the Principalship of the Sanskrit College. 


Next, ıt was Prof. Nilmani Chakravarty M. A. who took up the 
responsibility of imparting lessons in Pali to the Intermediatte and B. A. 
students of the college during the session 1909-1910. It was difficult for one 
man to teach the whole course of Pali efficiently and fully in the four classes 
upto the B.A. Honours standard. But the number of pupils in the Pali classes 
had been small for quite a number of years and so the actual amount of teaching 
work did not overtax the strength of any member of the teaching staff in Pali. 
Prof. Chakravarty, notwithstanding, managed to keep the small classes in Pali 
working upto the B.A. (Honours) standard by taking recourse from time to 
time to the system of combining the 1st and 2nd and more especially the 
3rd and 4th year classes. But gradually Pali became a popular subject. There 
had been in fact, a steady increase in the number of students studying Pali 
in both the Intermediate and B. A. Classes. Mr. Sadananda Bhaduri. M.A. 
Lecturer in Sanskrit was also associated with the teaching work of Pali after 
he had obtained the M.A. Degree in Pali in 1927. Prof. Nilmani Chakravarty 
(Joint-author of a Pali Grammar with Sri M. K. Ghosh), who served the college ' 
for almost quarter of a century, retired in 1933. 


The Pali students of the two topmost classes (during 1933-1940) in the 
Presidency College were fortunate in having Dr. Radhagobinda Basak, M.A., 
Ph. D. as their Teacher who was a Sanskritist by virtue of his academic 
attainment but a profound scholar in Pali and Parkrit by choice. Dr. Basak 
joined the College in July 1933 as Professor and Head of the Department 
of Sanskrit and Sanskritic languages. In addition to his usual duties as Professor 
of Sanskrit, he used to hold regular classes in Pali (Pass and Honours) for 
the benefit of the Degree students til] he retired in December 1940. After 
retirement of Prof. Basak, Dr. Sadananda Bhaduri remained as he only 
Professor of Pali to take charge of the whole teaching of the subject in the 
four classes. But as the numerical strength of the Pali students gradually 
diminished within five or six years during the war period. Prof. Bhaduri managd 
to maintain the continuance of Pali studies in the College for a few years more 
without the aid of any additional Lecturer for the subject. Prof. Bhaduri 
continued his services in the College until he was transferred to the Sanskint 
College as its Prncipal. Mr. Hirendra Lal Sen Gupta, M. A., of the Chittagong 
College, who offered his option to serve under the Government of West Bengal, 
joined the Presidency College during 1947-1948 and acted for some time as 
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Professor of Pali. Mr. Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharyya, M. A. (Snas), who was 
admitted to the M.A. degree in Pali in 1943, also taught Pali in the Degree 
classes for a few hours a week till he was transferred to the Sanskrit College 
as assistant Prefessor of Sanskrit. 


In course of time the Government and the authorities of the Presidency 
College felt that Pali classes might be discontinued in the Presidency College 
premises without causing any detriment to the interest of the Pali students. 
Pali studies were, however, maintained indirectly in the College with the aid 
of the Lecturers in the Sanskrit College. This system has been in vogue for 
the last three decades. At present the students of the Presidenoy College who 
offer Sanskrit or Pali are to attend lectures in that subject at the Sanskrit 
College. 


Sanskrit College 


The institution enjoys the unique distinction of being the only College in the 
entire jurisdiction of the Calcutta University which has made adequate 
provisions for the teaching of Pali upto the B.A. Honours standard. Before 
the formation of the nucleus of the Pali Department in this College, Pali classes 
were held occasionally in order to meet the requirements of the Presidency 
Colloge with the aid of some members of the teaching staff belonging to the 
Sanskrit Department who were considered competent to teach Pali upto the 
Honours standard. But as this arrangement was considered inadequate for the 
progress of so important a subject like Pali, Dr. Gourinath Sastri, the then 
Principal of the College, decided to make Pali an independent discipline and 
arranged to set up a separate Department for Pali studies on Honours level. 
The nucleus of the Department was formed in the beginning with the aid of 
Mr. Binayendra Nath Chaudhuri M.A. who was appointed in 1959 as whole- 
time Lecturer in Pali for Presidency College but posted at Sanskrit College. 
Within a few years the post of a Professor was created and two posts for 
Lectureship were also sanctioned by the Government of West Bengal because 
of the untiring efforts of Principal, G. N. Sastri; Dr. Biswanath Banerji, M.A., 
D. Phil (Munick), joined the College as Professor of Pali in July 1962. 
Subsequently, Mr. Sukomal Chaudhuri, M.A., Tripitaka Visdrada and Mr. 
Sadhan Chandra Sarkar, M.A., were also appointed Lecturers in 1964 and 1966 
respectively. After Prof. Banerjee had left the College to undertake 
Professorship of the Visvabharati University, Dr. H. N. Chatterji took the 
charge as Head of the Department. The post of Professor was held in abeyance. 
Dr. Chatterji was appointed as Professor in 1968. He has been continuing his 
services in that capacity uptil now. Dr. B. N. Chaudhury, M.A., P.R.S., Ph.D., 
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Dr. Sukomal Chaudhury, M.A., Ph.D., Tripitaka-Vis$arada, and Dr. Sadhan 
Chandra Sarkar. M.A., Ph.D., were also promoted in due course as Assistant 
Professors in the Department. 


In course of the last two decades, the Department has achieved remarkable 
success under the efficient Headship of Prof. H. N. Chatterjee in collaboration 
with the three assistant Professors. The results of the University examinations 
have been proved to be most satisfactory. From year to year batches of students 
have been coming out as successful Honours Graduates in Pali, some of whom 
being placed in the First Class and winning even University Jubilee and 
National scholarships, almost without any break, since the inception of the 
Department. 


The Departmental Teachers are also not lagging behind in research 
activities. Teachers in the Department in addition to their usual lecture work 
in the classes, have undertaken researches on various topics relating to Рай 
and Buddhist studies. They have already published the results of their 
investigations in the form of books and articles, some of which may be referred 
to in this connection. Prof. Herambanath Chatterji, M.A., P.R.S., Ph. D. (Cal), 
D. Phil (Oxon). D. Sc., (Budapest), is a profound scholar in Sanskrit and Pali. 
His devotion to his subjects, to which he had already made notable 
contributions, is remarkable. Besides his published works on Hindu Law and 
Sociology, he also brought out a number of books on Pali and Buddhist studies, 
viz. Pali and Sanskrit Alankara (1960), Mülamadhyamika Karika (some 
chapters edited with English translation), Bauddha-DarSana (in Sanskrit), The 
Philosophy of Nagarjuna as contained in the Ratnfvali (1977), and 
Bauddhácáryasanmata Svarthinumaner Samksipta Alocana in Bengali (1983). 
Dr. B. N. Chaudhury, the Seniormost Asstt. Professor also published his Thesis 
entitled Buddhist Centres in Ancient India in 1973. He also edited the work 
entitled ‘Studies in Buddhism’ (containing select articles of Dr. B. M. Barua) 
which was published in 1975. His recent work entitled “Abhidhamma 
Teminology in the Rüparüpavibhaga" has been just published (1983) from the 
Sanskrit College. Dr. Sukomal Chaudhuri, Assistant Professor in the 
Department, published his Thesis on “Analytical study of the Abhidharmako$a" 
from the Sanskrit College in 1976. He is also the author of two other works 
entitled Vijfiaptimatratasiddhi (edited with Bengali translation and notes) and 
"Buddhism and Buddhist culture of Bangladesh” (in Bengali) which were 
published in 1973 and 1975 respectively. Dr. Sukomal Chaudhuri went to Japan 
in 1980 with a Fellowship from Japan Society for the promotion of science. 
During his sojourn in different Universities, he delivered lectures on Pali and 
Budchist philosophy. During his short stay in Japan (August 1980 to May 
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1981) he wrote an interesting brochure entitled “Buddhist Studies in West 
Bengal” (incorporated in the Journal known as “Essays on the Pali and 
Buddhist Civilization”) and it was published from Tokyo in 1982. This 
monograph is a mine of informations relating to the diffusion of Pali and 
Buddhist learning as well as research activities of the scholars devoted to 
Buddhist studies all over Bengal (inclusive of Bangladesh). Dr. S. Chowdhuri 
is also the author of the work entitled “Contemporary Buddhism in 
Bangladesh” (1982). Dr. Sadhan Chandra Sarkar, another Assistant Professor 
of the Department, also published his Thesis entitled ‘A Study on the Jatakas 
and Avadinas’ in 1981. Besides this, he has contributed several original papers 
to various Journals relating to some interesting aspects of Buddhism and 
Buddhist literature. 


Lastly, a reference ought to be made to the Centre for ‘A Critical PALI 
Dictionary’ (C.P.D. Centre) which was allowed to be instituted in the College 
premises by the Ex-Principal Gaurinath Sastri whose intense regard for Indian 
culture and constant solicitude for the welfare and repute of the Sanskrit 
College fostered the growth of Pali studies in this institution. This is the 
only Indian centre for the compilation of the Critical Pali Dictionary sponsored 
by the Royal Danish Academy, Copenhagen and financed by the government 
of India. This C.P.D. Centre accommodated in the Sanskrit College has been 
functioning since its inception with the help and active co-operation of the 
Pali Professors of the College and hence it may be treated as a temporary 
adjunct of the Pah Department. The three Assistant Professors, Dr. B. N. 
Chaudhury, Dr. Sukomal Chaudhuri and Dr. Sadhan Chandra Sarkar have 
been discharging their duties for about fifteen years as collaborators under 
the supervision of Prof. H. N. Chaterjee, the Director of the C.P.D. Centre 
in India. A huge mass of scheduled articles had been prepared for the purpose 
during this period. Besides the already printed articles, some are awaiting 
publication and some are being made ready for the press. The recent 
appointment of three more Research Assistants has given further impetus to the 
work of the Centre in this line. These three new Entrants, Smt. Manikuntala 
Haldar (Mrs. De), M.A., (University Gold Medalist and Kamalrani Gold 
Medalist), Sri Chittaranjan Patra, M.A., (Gold Medalist) and Smt. Alaka 
Tapaswi, M.A. are regularly assisting the Collaborators in the conduct of their 
compilation work and also preparing articles under the fostering care and 
supervision of Prof. H. N. Chatterji. Dr. Sukumar Sen Gupta has recently 
joined the Centre as an additional collaborator and he is also engaged in the 
preparation of articles for the Dictionary. 


A special feature of the C.P.D. Centre is its attractive Library which 
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contains a complete set of P.T.S. and Devnagari editions of the Pali texts 
(Canonical and non-Canonical) with the available English translations, a few 
Pali texts, in Sinhalese, Siamese, and Burmese scripts, Pali and Sanskrit 
Dictionaries (hitherto published), and the standard works of research value on 
ancient Indian History, Philology, and Archaeology. Prof. Chatterjee, the 
Director of the Centre, has spared no pains to equip the small Library with 
almost all the availalbe books required for the Dictionary work. 


Thus a full-fledged separate Department for Pali learning emerged out 
of its small existence due to the active support of the Government and patronage 
of the Ex-Principal, Dr. Sastri and it was for the first time that a separate 

entity for Pali studies (in full form) was set up in a Government Institution 
in Calcutta like the Sanskrit College which in the past was mainly confined 
to Sanskrit studies. The Pali Department as a whole should remain grateful 
to Dr. Gauri Nath Bhattacharya, Sastri M.A., D. Lit., P.R.S., for his invaluable 
services rendered to the cause of advancement of learning in Pali, which remind 
one of some of the beneficial measures adopted by the late Pandit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar for the progress of studies in Sanskrit. 


— We should further note in this conection that Prof. H. N. Chatterji, Dr. 
Sukomal Chaudhuri and Dr. Sadhan Chandra Sarkar are attached to the 
Departments of Sanskrit and Pali in the University of Calcutta as Post-Graduate 
Teachers. Dr. Binayendra Nath Chaudhury is also rendering his services as 
Lecturer in the Department of Pali. 


Incidentally it should be mentioned that Dr. Biswanath Banerjee, M.A., 
Dr. Phil (Munich) had been associated with the C.P.D. Centre as Director for 
some consecutive years since its inception. But later on, he ceased to be its 
Director on the score of various responsible duties that were to be discharged 
by him as a Professor of the Viswabharati University at Santiniketan. 


During the succeeding years the Pali department of the College attained 
considerable development in the sphere of Teaching and Research activities, 
owing much to the warm support and encouragement of Principal Bishnupada 
Bhattacharyya, M.A., P.R.S. who retired from his services in February 1983. 
Dr. Muniswar Jha, M.A., D. Lit. (Paris), now the Director of Public Instruction, 
Govt. of West Bengal, also used to take active interest in the furtherance of 
Pali studies during the short tenure of his services in the capacity of Principal 
of the College. 


It is a matter of great pleasure that Prof. Heramba Nath Chatterji has 
been recently appointed as Principal of the College. It is expected that the 
Department of Pali studies will maintain its reputation and will gradually 
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progress under the stewardship of Dr. Chatterji as Principal and an ardent lover 
of Oriental learning. 


Vidyasagar College 
(Formerly Metropolitan Institution) 

Next to the Chittagong College, Metropolitan Institution ranked as the second 
college in Bengal, where Pali was introduced as a subject of study upto the 
B. A. (Pass) standard under the auspices of the Governing Body and also Mr. 
Sarada Ranjan Ray, the Vice-Principal of the College. Pandit Amulya Charan 
Ghosh Vidyabhushan, an eminent linguist and Indologist, was appointed 
Professor of Pali on the Ist August 1905 and he continued his services in 
that capacity till his death in 1939. Sr: Bishnucharan Bhattacharyya, B. A. 
(Hons. in Pali), M. A. (Bengali) who was appointed Professor of Bengali on 
the Ist February 1922, also rendered his partial services in the Intermediate 
and the Degree classes as a successful Professor of Pali. Subsequently, the 
college was granted extension of affiliation in Pali Honours in 1934 and a 
lady student named Usha Rani Das Gupta was the first regular student to secure 
Honours in Pali from the Vidyasagar College in 1936. 


Sri Niradranjan Mutsuddi, М. A., the well-known author of Pali Grammar, 
who was the Senior Teacher of Pali in the Collegiate schools (Metropolitan 
Main and Burrabazar Branch), was appointed part-time Assistant Professor of 
Pali in July 1934 for this purpose. After the death of Pandit A. C. 
Vidyabhushan, Sri N. R. Mutsuddi., M.A. was appointed whole-time Professor 
of Pali and he continued his services in the college till his retirement in 1953. 
Sri Prabhat Kumar Mukherjee, M. A., P. R. S., Professor of Sanskrit, an 
eminent scholar in Prakrit, was also entrusted with the teaching of Praknt 
in the Pali classes. After the retirement of Prof. N. R. Mutsuddi, the Pali classes 
in the Intermediate and Degree stages were totally abolished from the college 
which was the only private Institution in Bengal, accommodating Pali studies 
upto the Honours standard. 


Feni College (Noakhali) 

Affiliation in Pali upto the B.A. (Pass) standard was sought for in 1929 and 
it was granted in time. Accodingly, Mr. Lalit Kumar Barua, M. A. (Gold 
Medalist) was appointed Professor of Pali on the 16th August, 1929 and he 


carried on his teaching work in Pali single-handed in all the four classes most 
satisfactorily for over fifteen years. 


.City College 
The college was affiliated upto the B. A. Pass standard in Pali during the 
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session 1932-33. Mr. Debabrata Chakrabarti, M. A. (Gold Medalist), formerly 
Tutor in Pali, Rangoon University College, joined the college as Professor 
of Pali in July 1932. He was assisted in the teaching of Pali by Mr. Nirmal 
Chandra Barua, M.A. (Silver Medalist), Senior Teacher of Pali, in the collegiate 
school. He used to take his classes on every Saturday after school-hours, for 
the benefit of Pali students. Mr. D. Chakrabarti, who served the Institution 
as a Professor of Pali for nearly 28 years, died in 1960 and after his death 
the teaching of Pali was discontinued in the college. 


Ripon College 
(Surendra Nath College) 
As Pali gradually gained popularity in Calcutta, the authorities of the Ripon 
College decided to open Pali classes upto the Degree standard. The College 
was granted affiliation in Pali upto the B.A. (Pass) standard from the 
commencement of the session 1936-37, Mr. Jyotish Chandra Ghatak, M. A. 
(Triple) joined the college as Professor of Pali and he continued his services 
in that capacity for serveral years. 


Sir Ashutosh College, Kanungopara (Chittagong) 


The College received University recognition from June 1939. It had been 
granted affiliation in Pali upto the Intermediate standard and Mr. Surendranath 
Barua, M.A., was appointed Professor of Pali. This was the second Private 
College in East Bengal before Independence which provided facilities to the 
students for learnign Pali upto the Intermediate course. 


Maharaja Manindra Chandra College 


It was established as a first grade college in 1941. The college received 
affiliation in Pali upto the Intermediate standard along with other usual 
subjects. Mr. Prabhash Chandra Majumdar, M. A., Suttavisarada, joined the 
college as Professor of Pali and he continued to serve the college in that 
capacity till the end of the session 1955-56. It was due to the persistent effort 
of Prof. P. C. Majumdar for several years that the college secured extension 
of affiliation in Pali upto the B.A. (Pass) standard during the session 1952- 
53. After Prof. Majumdar had been appointed University Lecturer in Pali, 
due to the retirement of Mr. Gokuldas De, in August 1955, Mr. Sukumar Sen 
Gupta, М. A., Suttavisarada, was appointed in his place as Professor of Pali 
in July 1956. After Prof. Sengupta had joined the University as whole-time 
Lecturer in Pali, Mr. Kanailal Hazra, M. A. (Gold Medalist), LL.B. served 
the college as Professor of Pali for a short period before his departure to Ceylon 
for higher studies and in the long run the study of Pali discontinued in the 
College after its duration for more than two decades. 
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Ramthakur College, Agartala. 


This is the only College outside Calcutta which has been maintaining 
successfully the teaching of Pali upto the B. A. Pass standard since the 
foundation of the college in 1967. Mr. Manotosh Karmakar, M. A., the recipient 
of the N. N. Law Gold Medal (1959), was the first Professor of Pali at the 
initial stage. Gradually the strength of the teaching staff in Pali was enhanced 
by the temporary appointment of Mr. Priyatosh Barua, M. A. as Lecturer in 
Pali. Afterwards, Jnanakirti Sraman M. A. (Gold Medalist) joined the College 
as the second Professor of Pali in 1976. The progress in Pali studies in the 
college in recent years has been sufficiently gained. The numerical strength 
of the Pali students, though insignificant in the past, shows a marked tendency 
to increase. It is gradually swelling up and has almost reached 150 in number, 
from the negligible number in the past ranging from 20 to 25. The gradual 
popularity of the subject ın the college may be traced to the efforts and 
patronage extended to the cause of Pali learning by the late Principal, Dr. 
Rabindra Nath Das, M. A., P. R. S., Ph. D., who started the Pali classes at 
the very beginning and took the responsibility of the teaching work in Pali 
in spite of his multifarious duties to be performed as administrative Head of 
the Institutions. 


Pali is also a very popular subject in the Ramthakur Н. S. school where 
Dr. Buddhadatta Bhikkhu, M. A. Ph. D., Tripitaka-visarada, is in chair of Pali 
studies. 


Inclusion of Pali and Buddhism in the Syallabi of Allied Subjects 

(1) Indian Vernaculars (Bengali, Hindi, Maithili, Oriya, Gujrati, Assamese, 
Urdu) or Modern Indian Languages. 

When the Syllabuses were drawn up for Indian Vernaculars, Pali found 
a place in the list of basic languages which included the following——Prakrit, 
Pali and Persian. The candidates were to select any two of these languages 
included in Paper VII carrying 100 (50450) marks for the M. A. Examination 
which came into effect for the first time in 1920. Subsequently Pali was 
inéluded along with Prakrit (as MIA course of study) in the first half of Paper 
H carrying 50 (254-25) marks according to the revised M.A. Syllabuses for 
Modern Indian Languges which came into effect from the examination of 1941 
(C.U. Proceedings of the Council, 1919-1924, C.U. Calendar 1942). 


(ii) Comparative Philology :- Pali also formed a most important subject 
for Post-graduate study in Comparative Philology and it was included in the 
Sy:iabus for Indo-Aryan Branch which may be stated below : 
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M. A. Course: 


Paper IV (Carrying 100 marks)—Historical Grammar of Middle Indo- 
Aryan (Pali and Prakrits)—(Proceedings of the Council, 1919-1924; 1935) 


B. A. Course: 

It may be further stated that Pali was also included as an alternative 
subject in the Honours Syllabus for B. A. Linguistics: 

Paper IV—Grammar of one of the following Languages treated 
comparatively and historically—English, Sanskrit, Pali and Persian (C. U. 
Proceedings— 1935). 

(iii) Sanskrit 

Pali was included for the first time (along with Buddhist Sanskrit) by 
M.M. Vidhusekhar Sastri during his Professorship as a part of the course 
prescribed for Group H (Praknt) in the revised Syllabus of M. A. Sanskrit, 
in view of the fact that dissociation of the study of Pali as well as Buddhist 
Sanskrit from the study of Prakrit should be always considered as inadequate 
for proper specialization in Prakrit. The revised Syllabus (in relation to Pali 
and Buddhist Sanskrit), which came into effect from the examination of 1941, 
may be stated thus: 

Group H-Prakrit 
Paper VI—Second Half 
Pali and Buddhsit Sanskrit 
50 (254-25) marks 
Paper VIII—-First Half 
Pali Grammar 20 marks 

(IV) Ancient Indian History and Culture 

The importance of the study of Buddhism which forms an integral part 
of Indian Culture, was fully appreciated by the University authorities and 
they included 'History of Buddhism' as one of the subjects in the syllabus 
of Group III (Religious History, Paper УП) prescribed for the M. A. 
Examination in Ancient Indian History which came into operation from the 
commencement of the academic session 1918-1919 (C.U. Proceedings of the 
Council 1919, ff 173-175) 

(v) Philosophy 

This important branch of study was also included by the Board of Higher 
Studies in Philosophy in the M. A. Course for Philosophy. Buddhist Philosophy 
formed an important part of the Syllabus prescribed for the Compulsory Paper 
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JI (Outlines of Indian Philosophy) in the M. A. subject entitled ‘Mental and 
Moral Philosophy’. In course of time the scope of the syllabus was further 
widened so as to include Buddha-Jaina Group among the optional subjects 
of study relating to special Branch of Indian Philosophy (C.U. Proceedings 
of the Council, 1919, 1925 and 1935) 


Doctorate Degree 


It was in 1908 that the degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred for 
the first time by the University upon two distinguished scholars, viz. 
Mahamahopadhyay Satish Chandra Vidyabhushan (of the Pali and Sanskrit 
Departments) and Abdulllah Suhrawardy, for their respective outstanding 
works in the field of Ancient Indian Logic and in the field of Mahomedan 
Jurisprudence. Later on, Bimala Churn Law was the first alumnus of the 
Department who obtained the highest academic degree of Ph. D. (in Arts) 
from the Calcutta University in 1924 on his work entitled “Some Kshatriya 
Tribes of ancient India”. In the following year Nalinaksha Datta was awarded 
the Ph. D. degree by the Calcutta University on his Thesis entitled “The spread 
of Buddhism and the Buddhist Schools.” Then after a long interval of about 
two decades, Anukul Chandra Banerjee, another bonafide student of the 
Department, submitted his Thesis entitled “Sarvastivada Literature", for which 
he was awarded this academic honour in 1945. The example set by Dr. 
Banerjee was followed from year to year thereafter by batches of young scholars 
who came forward to submit the results of their research on various aspects 
of Buddhism for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It is a matter of 
congratulation that more than 27 scholars have so far been awarded Ph. D. 
degrees (in Arts) under the supervision of Prof A.C. Banerjee, Dr. Sukumar 
Sen Gupta, Prof. D. K. Barua, Dr. Prabodh Narayan Singh, and Dr. Kanai 
Lal Hazra. 


A few distinguished alumni of the Department also proceeded to England, 
Germany and Ceylon in order to qualify themselves with research degrees 
of the foreign Universities. Besides the two distinguished Professors of the 
Department who had been admitted to the highest academic degree (D. Litt.) 
in the University of London, we may mention the names of Jinananda Bhikhshu 
(B. Jinananda) and Anil Chandra Pal, who were admitted to the Ph. D. degree 
of the London University for their research works in different spheres, the 
former in the field of Vinaya Literature and the latter in the field of 
Archaeology. The D. Phil. degree was also awarded to Biswanath Banerjee 
by the University of Munich for his Thesis on a Kalacakrayàna Text. Kanai 
Lal Hazra was the next scholar who was admitted to the Ph. D. degree of 
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the University of Ceylon in the year 1968 for his Thesis entitled “Religious 
Intercourse among the Theravada countries in South-east Asia.” 


It should be further noted їп this connection that Dr. Bimala Churn Law 
was awarded the D. Litt degree of Lucknow University in 1942 on his Thesis 
entitled “India as described in early Texts of Buddhism and Jainism.” 


Award of P.R.S. 


* Prof. Nalinaksha Datta was the first bonafide alumnus of the Department 
who was awarded the Premchand Roychand Studentship in 1920 for his 
dissertation on the “Four Buddhist Schools”. Within a few years his example 
was emulated by another Pali scholar, Ramaprasad Chaudhury who stepped 
into his shoes in this direction and obtained P.R.S. on the basis of his reserches 
on the subject entitled “Women in Pali literature.” Subsequently some of the 
young teachers also ventured to submit their respective dissertations for P.R.S. 
Mention should be made of these distinguished teachers, who were awarded 
the Premchand Roychand Studentship, viz., Suniti Kumar Pathak (Lecturer 
Visvabharati), Binayendra Nath Chaudhury (Asst. Prof. Sanskrit college), 
Dipak Kumar Barua (Professor, Department of Pali, C.U.) and Rabindra Nath 
Das (Principal, Tripura Govt. Sanskrit College). 


*Also Mouat Gold Medalist. 


Griffith Memorial Prize: 


Dr. Bimala Charan Law, an ex-student of the Department, was the first recipient 
of the Griffith Memorial Prize (in 1931) on his dissertation entitled “The Pali 
Pitakas—Chronology and General History”, submitted for the above award. 
Next it was Dr. Asha Das who obtained the prize (in 1969) on her dissertaton 
entitled "Bauddha Dharma О Rabindranath” written in Bengali. After a few 
years Dr. Rabindranath Basu also won the Griffith Prize for his researches 
relating to Buddhist Saügha. 


Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, Gold Medal 


Dr. Blmala Charan Law is known to have been the only alumnus of the 
Department uptil now who submitted his Thesis entitled "Heaven and Hell in 
Buddhist Perspective" for Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee Medal for 1924 and he was 
awarded the medal in due time. 


Eshan Scholar 


Mr. Sudhindra Nath Chakrabarty is the only Eshan scholar who appeared with 
Honours in Pali from the Presidency College at the B.A. Examination 1927 
and topped the list of all successful Honours graduates of the year. 
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Kamalrani Gold Medal 


It is gratifying to note that two bonafide lady students (Sm. Subhra Sengupta 
and Sm. Manikuntala Haldar) were awarded the Kamalrani Gold Medal for 
having obtained the highest number of marks (in the First class) among all 
the lady students appearing at the respective M.A. Examinations. 


N. N. Law Gold Medal for Pali Studies 


Two Medals inscribed with the name of the eminent scholar N. N. Law were 
awarded to the best successful Pali students appearing at the Matriculation 
and I. A Examinations. Dr. Rabindra Nath Basu, an alumnus of this Department 
is the first recipient of this Medal appearing at the Matriculation Examination 
in 1951 from the Rani Bhaban School. 


Nalinaksha Dutt Scholarship 


Prof. N. Dutt used to deposit Rs. 800/- every month from his salary for 
sometime to create an endowment for the annual award of a monthly 
Scholarship (Rs. 50/-) for a meritorious P. G. student of Pali. Since the award 
of this Scholarship, the students of this Department have bene availing 
themselves of the opportunity of cbtaining this scholarship from year to year. 


B. C. Law Gold Medal 


The В. С. Law Memorial Medal was awarded by his wife Mrs. К. К. Law 
to Sm. Gayatri Das Gupta, M. A. in Pali (Class D in the year 1969 for her 
efficiency in Pali Literature. 


Distinguished Pali Ex-Students of the University 


It will not be going out of the way to refer in this connection to some of 
the notable teachers of the past and the present associated with Universkies 
outside Calcutta and abroad. The names of such distinguished alumni of the 
Pali Department are as follows:— 


Sri Charandas Chatterjee M.A. (formerly Professor and Head of the Dept. 
of India History, Lucknow University and Ex-Professor, Gorakhpur University); 
Sri Ramaprasad Chaudhury M. A. P. К. S., (formerly Professor of Pali, Baptist 
College and Ex-Lecturer, University of Rangoon), Sri Debabrata Chakravarti, 
M.A., (Ex-Tutor, University College Rangoon), Rev. Anomadarshi Bhikshu, 
M.A., (Ex. Lecturer, Banaras Hindu University), Dr. Birinchi Kumar Barua 
(Ex-Secretary, P. G. Council, Gauhati University), Sri Devaprasad Guha. M.A., 
Vinaya- visarada (Ex-Lecturer, Class I, University of Rangoon and also Ex- 
Lecturer, Banaras Hindu University); Sri Pramod Ranjan Barua, M.A. (Cal), 
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M.A., (Lond), formerly Principal Chittagong Govt. College and Ex-Chairman, 
Deptt. of Oriental Languages, Chittagong University; Sri Ranadhir Barua, M.A. 
(Ex-assistant Professor, Chittagong University); Dr. B. Jimananda (Ex- 
Professor, Dept. of Buddhist Studies, University of Delhi), Dr. Biswanath 
Banerjee (now Professor of Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit, Visvabharati University), 
* Dr. (Miss) Sudhamayi Sen Gupta (at present, Reader, Dept. of Buddhist 
Studies, Delhi University), Dr. Madhusudan Mallick (now, Reader, Dept. of 
Sans., Раһ and Prakrit, Visvabharati University), Sri Suniti Kumar Pathak, 
М.А.Р.К.5. (now Lecturer, Dept. of Tibetan Studies, Visvabharati University) 
and Dr. Rabindra Vijay Barua (now, Associate Professor, Dacca University); 
and also Sri Pulin Bihari Barua, M.A., M.Lib., (Head of the Dept. of Lib. 
Science, Burdwan University). 


* The first Lady student to obtain the M.A. degree in Pali. 


Besides the above literati of Universities, mention may be made of some 
of the ex-students who made their mark in the past in other fields of activities 
and also a few of other alumni who have now distinguished themselves in 
various walks of life. 


The names of such persons may be stated as follows:— 


The Hon’ble Mr. Mukunda Behari Mallick, M.A., Ex-Minister, Govt. of 
British Bengal; The Hon’ble Mr. Nirmal Chandra Mookerjee, M.A., (Gold- 
Medalist), LL. B. Ex-Judge, Calcutta High Court; The Hon’ble Mr. Maung 
Thein Maung, who adorned the post of Chief Justice in Burma; Maung Lu 
Pe Win, M.A. (Gold-Medalist), who became Superintendent (Director) of 
Archaeology in Burma; Sri Sudhindra Nath Chakravarti, (Eshan Scholar), M.A. 
(Gold Medalist} who held the post of Asisstant Curator in the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay; Sri Martanda Pratap Barua, M.A., now Deputy Secretary, 
Ministry of Health, Bangladesh; Dr. Satadal Kumar Kar, one of the eminent 
Astrologers and а distinguished scholar in Astrological Science; 
Sri Saurendranath Mitra, M.A. (Gold Medalist), Proprietor, Readers’ Corner 
(publishing firm) and Managing Partner Bodhi Press, who is now Vice- 
President of the Publishers’ and Book-sellers Association of Bengal and also 
the Vice-President of West Bengal Master Printers’ Association; Dr. Lakshman 
Chandra Sengupta, a veteran Sanskrit and Pali scholar and Professor 
Jaminibhushan Astanga Ayurveda College) who has distinguished himself as 
an eminent Ayurvedic physician in Calcutta; Sri Debabrata Barua, M. A., 
Retired Deputy Director of Public Instruction, Govt. of West Bengal, Sri 
Gauranga Sundar Chatterji M. A. LL.B., an eminent Lawyer, practising in 
Calcutta High Court; Dr. Barindra Nath Barua, Retired Assistant Accountant 
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General, West Bengal and Ex-Deputy Director (Finance) Indian Museum, 
Calcutta; Sri Subhuti Ranjan Barua, M. A., Assistant Collector, Central Excise 
and Land Customs; and Debapriya Walisingha, Ex-General Secretary, 
Mahabodhi Society. It is also pertinent to refer here to three more old alumni 
associated with Pali studies who made some distinct contributions to the 
widening of our knowledge in respect of ancient Indian language and literature, 
viz, (1) Mr. Gopaldas Chaudhuri, М, A., B. L. (Zemindar of Sherpur, 
Mymenshingh in British Bengal), a patron of liberal arts and education, who 
published a few important Buddhist texts transtated into Bengali; (2) Dr. P. 
L. Vaidya, Ex-Director, Mithila Institute of P. G. Studies and Research, 
Darbhanga, who edited and published a number of Buddhist and Jain texts 
in Devanagari script; and (3) Dr. Udayi Narain Tiwary, a reputed scholar in 
the field of Linguistic studies. 


Foreign Students and Research Scholars in the Department 


The University of Calcutta was considered in the past in the adjacent Buddhist 
countries as an important centre of Buddhist studies conducted on scientific 
lines. As a matter of fact, Pali studies in the University attracted a number 
of young persons (including Buddhist monks) of Burma, Ceylon and Thailand 
who enrolled themselves from time to time as students in College and University 
classes in order to pursue their studies with special reference to Pali. Among 
such students in recent times, mention may be made of a few like. Phra Maha 
Fuan Bunyotha (Thailand) who obtained his M.A. degree in Pali in 1971; Rev 
Walpola Piyananda, (Sri Lanka), an M.A. in Pali, 1973, who is now the 
President of the Dharmavijaya Buddhist Society, California, U.S.A.; and Rev. 
Walpola Kalyanatissa, a student of the Department, who is a candidate for 
the ensuing M.A. examination in Pali. We should also mention in this 
connection that Mr. J. Perera of Sri Lanka was admitted to the Ph. D. degree 
of this University in 1967 under the supervision of Prof. Anukul Chandra 
Banerjee Phra Maha Fuan Bunyotha, M.A., also obtained the Ph. D. degree 
in 1977 under the supervision of Prof. A. C. Banerjee. 

It may be further noted that Dr. Rabindra Vijay Barua, M.A. Ph.D., Associate 
Professor Dacca University, joined the Dept. of Pali as U. G. C (Teacher) Fellow 
in order to carry on advanced investigations in the field of Buddhist studies. 
During the tenure of his Fellowship (1977-1980) he also assisted in the teaching 
work of the Department. Prof. Sunanda Barua M.A. of the Govt. Women’s 
College in Dacca who had carried on her research work under the supervision 
of Dr. Sukumar Sen Gupta submitted her Thesis in 1982. At present, Dr. Asha 
Das is supervising the research work of Sri Pranab Kumar Barua. М.А., a 
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Research scholar from Bangladesh, who is expected to submit his Thesis for 
Ph. D., very shortly. Sri Rebata Priya Barua, M.A., another Research scholar 
(Bangladesh), has been also carrying on his researches for about two years 
under the guidance of Prof. Dipak Kumar Barua for the Ph. D. Degree of 
this University. 
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Scientific Background of the Buddhist Tantras* 
Benoytosh Bhattacharyya** 


Usually, it is the habit with uninformed people to decry a thing because it 
is not understood. The rule applies with equal force to the science and practice 
of the Tantras. Many scholars have dubbed the Tantras as magic, blackmagic, 
necromancy, unscientific and psuedo-scientific, and decried the teaching and 
findings of the Tantras as being worthless and worthy of nothing but 
unqualified condemnation on this or that ground. It will, therefore, be a shock to 
many to learn that the Tantras are based on solid sciencific facts, and that their 
followers derived and utilized cosmic power which is freely floating around. 


The Tantrics were conversant with the theory of telecommunication like 
radio and television, and that they could transmit sound and power through 
space without elaborate appliances. Düra$ravana (hearing distant sounds), 
Düradar$ana (seeing distant visions), Düracikitsa (distant healing) and similar 
powers were listed as Siddhis (super-normal powers) as a direct outcome of 
Tantric Sadhana. In the Tantric works there is a clear indication that heat 
and cold could be transmitted through space to the desired object or person, 
and influence it or him from a distance. The process of Santi (propitiation) 
could be performed from a distance and thereby bring about the cure of a 
disease. 


In the Tantras cosmic colour plays a most important part. Every deity 
has individual colour, every direction has a colour; the Dhyàni Buddhas were 
made up of one colour or another. The Tantrics were reconversant with the 
power of cosmic colours and employed them for multifarious purposes. The 
Тапігісѕ of the Buddhist faith considered Sünya as the creator of the universe, 
limitless, omnipotent and omnipresent, and the repository of infinite wisdom, 
infinite knowledge, infinite sound and infinite light. The Tantrics intuitively 
knew that the world of matter in its ultimate state is nothing but rays and 
radiations, and this knowledge is reflected in their writings and in their many 
and varied practices of bewildering intricacy. 

The Tantrics formulated that all letters, words and sentences, with or 
without meaning, are nothing but Sünya in essence, that is to say, they are 
condensations of cosmic power and therefore, these letters, words and sentences 
have certain definite vibrations, and these vibrations can be employed for good 


* Reprinted from IHQ, Buddhist Seets and Philosophies pp. 203-09. 
.** A renowned scholar of Buddhism 
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as well as evil. The deities are the beings of the invisible world just as we 
are the beings of the visible world. The deities have their definite vibrations 
because they are nothing but Sünya in essence, that is to say, the deities are 
condensations of Sünya, the ultimate cosmic force. The Mantras for the deities 
have the same vibrations as their presiding deities; they are able to attract the 
deities and make them visible to the mind’s eye, and when Sddhana reaches 
its final point they become visible even to the naked eye. The worshipper and 
the deity become one by the process of complete identification, and the Sadhaka 
derives all the powers residing in the deity. 


The Tantrics knew the power of the mind which according to them was 
Sünya in essence. The mind has one peculiar power, and with the help of 
this power the human mind could adjust itself to the different vibrations and 
become one with them. In modern scientific language the mind has the power 
to adjust itself to the same wave-length as that of the deity or anything, high 
or low. Low thoughts lower down the wave-length of the mind while higher 
thoughts raise its level. Even Sünya can be conceived and realised if the mind 
is properly attuned to the highest wave-length of the Sünya or the Absolute 
Limitless Cosmic Substratum. 


Further, the Tantrics were acquainted with the fact that certain syllables 
had the same wave-length as those of the five Skandhas (elements), and that 
the utterance of the syllables gave rise to the same set of vibrations as those 
of the five Skandhas (elements). The five Skandhas, it may be remarked, are 
the comterparts of the five Tanmátras or ‘subtle substances’ as formulated in 
the Samkhya system of philosophy. Behind the Skandhas arc the five cosmic 
colours which by condensation give rise to the five Dhyàni Buddhas and their 
numerous offspring. The five Dhyani Buddhas, their cosmic colours and the 
five Skandhas or cosmic principles represented by them are given in the Table 
below for ready reference. 


Dhyani Buddhas Skandhas Colours 
Vairocana Rüpa White 
Ratnasambhava Vedana Yellow 
Amitabha Samjna Red 
Amoghasiddhi Samskara Green 
Aksobhya Vijñana Blue 


The Tantrics recognised no difference between name and form, and 
believed rightly that the name 1s not different from form, and that even a syllable 
can represent the Skandhas, and all the power the Skandhas possess, is 
contained in the syllable itself. These syllables are known as the Bijamantras 
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or Seed-syllables, usually consisting of one syllable with an anusvara. There 
were syllables for the ultimate cosmic principles such as Earth, Air, Water 
and Fire. The seed LAM, for instance, sounds for the Prthvi principle, VAM 
for the AP principle, RAM for the Fire principle and YAM for the Air principle. 
This indicates that there is no difference between RAM and Fire, and that 
by constant meditation on the seed RAM the Fire principle can be brought 
under control, manifestly because the wave-length of the two happen to be 
the same. 


In the same way, by patient research they found out the germ syllables 
and the Mantras of the deities of the Vajrayana system. The germ syllables 
were the deities themselves and the Mantras formed the call-signs for the 
different deities. In other words, the Тапігісѕ discovered the supreme truth 
that Bijamantras are endowed with the same vibrations as those of the deities 
and by employing the Mantras the corresponding deities can be attracted, 
visualised and realised. In terms of modern science, the Mantras and the 
Bijamantras have the same set of vibrations or wave-lenght as the deities of 
the invisible world, and that the human mind was capable of changing and 
turning its vibrations to the wave-length of the deity by constant meditation. 


The difference between the Bija and the Mantra is something like this: 
The Bija represents the deity in a subtle form while the Mantra is for the 
gross form. The syllable TAM for intance, is the Bija of the popular Vajrayana 
deity, Tara. This Mantra is required in the beginning of meditation. And the 
mind should concentrate on its Yellow Rays spreading out to the firmament 
and illumining the invisible worlds and there discover the form of the deity. 
The longer Mantra of Tari is: OM TARE TUTTARE TURE SVAHA which 
is to be constantly repeated and meditated upon in order to bring the deity 
nearer to the worshipper by the process of attraction. According to the Buddhist 
Tantrics, different Mantras have different powers although they may relate 
to the same deity. The different Mantras have to be utilized for different 
purposes. Every where it was conceded that the Bija, Mantra and the rest 
had the same set of vibrations as the deity worshipped, because they recognised 
no difference between the deity and its various symbols—all having the same 
measure of vibrations. 

The method of propitiation and realisation of the deities or the radiant 
beings of the invisible world was elaborated in the Sadhana which may be 
called the WHO'S WHO of these radiant beings. But more interesting and 
instructive 1s the story of how the Tantrics used to transmit power through 
space to distant objects either for god or for evil. In the Mahakala Sadhana 
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at the end part of the famous Tantric work, the Sadhanamálà, this story is 
related in detail. The details of the process of distant influencing became the 
starting point of the unique and the most practical system of healing by Tele- 
Therapy or the Cosmic Ray Therapy which seeks to cure patients from a 
distance without medicine, personal attendance or examination. The process 
described in the Sadhana, therefore, deserves special attention. 


In the Mahakala Sadhana, it is said that in order to influence a person 
at a distance an effigy of Kua grass should be made for the person aimed 
at, and thereon the Mahàkala Mantra should be repeated continuously. Then 
Visarüjika seeds and pungent condiments like black pepper, dry ginger and 
Pippalt should be powdered, mixed and prepared into a paste. This paste should 
be liberally applied to the effigy while repeating the Mantra already cited. 
Then on each and every limb thorns should be pierced. Thereafter, a fire should 
be made with Khadira wood, and on that fire the effigy should be baked while 
repeating the Mantra. When this is done, the person aimed at is suddenly 
overtaken by high temperature and his consciousness is lost. 


When, however, it becomes necessary to counteract the effect of the 
process just described, the Sadhana adds that the effigy should be removed 
from fire, and milk should be poured on the effigy until fever subsides. 


In terms of the present day science, it can be easily understood why 
Mantras have to be repeated in order to bring the effigy in tune with the 
vibrations of the victim aimed at. Mantras are repeated continuously in order 
to raise the wave-length of the inanimate effigy of Kusa grass to the level 
of the person to be influenced by adding word vibrations. Ánd unless the wave- 
lengths of both the effigy and the person are tuned to the same length, the 
cosmic forces will not recognise the person, just as a Radio set will not give 
any programme until it is turned to the same wave-length as that of the station 
radiating the programme. When after continuous murmering of the Mantra 
the vabrations of the effigy and the person are brought to the same level, 
the Tantric is able to transmit the fire principle through space by heating and 
baking his image. As the wave-lengths of the two ends are the same, the heat 
applied to the effigy is immediately transmitted through space to the person 
at a distance. No wonder the heat of the fire-principle brings about fever and 
delirium. 

To reverse the effect of the earlier process is to bring normalcy in the 
victim by sending out cold vibrations by the same wireless method. Four this 
purpose the effigy is taken out from fire. By this, heat is first eliminated, 
апа when milk is poured incessantly on the effigy cold vibrations of milk 
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is transmitted through space to the victim. Milk represents the Water 
(Ap) principle, and moreover, being white in colour, it is doubly cooling. The 
healing process takes effect almost immediately and in a short time the victim 
is well. 


Taking the cue from the Mahakdla Sadhana, a new system of healing, 
called Tele-Therapy is developed which seeks to transmit hot and cold forces 
or the forces of the five elements (Earth, Air, Water, Akasa and Fire) through 
space to patients at a distance, and make them well without medicine and 
without examination or external applications. It is not possible to prepare 
effigies for particular persons and raise their wave-length because that is a 
very cumbrous process now in the present century when photography is so 
well developed. It may be noticed that the photograph has the same set of 
vibrations as its owner, and therefore, the wave-lengths of both the photograph 
and its owner are the same. The cosmic forces recognise this identity of wave- 
length. On the photographs certain jewel vibrations produced from an electric 
motor are released for several hours a day, and this has yielded remarkable 
results in a number off acute and chronic diseases. The experience of the last 
three years in the line has shown great promise, and it is now possible for 
us to foresee a time when the work of healing will be done with the help 
of photographs from an office or a laboratory. Whether we like it or not, 
we are enveloped in cosmic rays, call them either Mahabhütas or the plants 
as it pleases. They are not at a distance, they are right in the midt of our 
bodies and our sense-organs. This will be shown when a person is examined 
through a prism by any common inquirer. When the Rays become malefic, 
illness supervenes, and again when they are altered, that illness disappears. 
Inspite of our researches into the subject of disease and medicine, we have 
progressed very little and have not been able to find out the true cause of 
even the principal diseases. Once the cause is known, eradication becomes 
easy and simple. Let us remember that the diseases are in their ultimate state, 
nothing but rays and radiations. The so-called virus of modern medicine is 
the Ray Malefic. 


The doctrine of the Buddhist Tantrics that everything in this world has 
for its substratum the limitless $йпуа, and whenever there is a manifestation 
of Siinya, а colour is attached to it. This gives a clue to find out the true 
colours of all tangible objects through a prism. With the help of a prism true 
colours of gems have been ascertained, all the VIBGYOR rays have been 
individualised and their powers have been pretty well fixed. And what is 
important, all the seven cosmic colours have been produced with the help 
of gems and an electric motor, and transmitted through space to numerous 
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patients over their photographs with gratifying results. The gems are cosmic 
colour concentrates, they are $йпуа in essence, and their brilliance shows that 
they are not only rich in cosmic colours but also can readily discharge their 
rays when under the influence of an electric motor. The Rays travel with the 
speed of thought, and they are omniscient, omnipresent and omnipotent like 
their substratum—the Stinya. The gems release hot and cold vibrations, e.g. 
the Green rays discharged by Emeralds send out cold vibrations, and the Red 
rays released by brilliant Rubies transmit hot vibrations; and they know exactly 
their mission, and unerringly reach their destination and start their healing 
work. Their working ways are as mysterious as those of the Creator himself. 


It is high time, in spite of what the uninitiated or the ignorant may think 
or write, to divert our close attention to the Tantras, the repositories of higher 
scientific knowledge. The Tantras should not only be studied and treated with 
respect they deserve, but also scientific facts should be gleaned from them, 
and put into practical use through scientific institutions. Still there is much 
for modern science to learn from the Tantras. When the knowledge of: the 
scientific aspect of the Tantras becomes the general property of mankind, the 
scientists wil] come face to face with the real substratum of the universe, the 
Sünya or Brahman, as it may be called, and start playing with the Cosmic 
Rays even as the great creator, endearingly called The Grandfather, does. When 
that stage is reached, the latest scientific developments are likely to pale into 
insignificance, because we are as yet ignorant of the cosmic elements, the 
cosmic rays and the great cosmic powers that are freely floating around. When 
we come to know what the Tantrics know, the difference between Magic, 
Philosophy and Science will disappear. 


It is ignorance that makes a person think that he can do sinful acts in 
secret without a chance of their being detected by any visible or invisible 
agency. When true knowledge dawns on mankind a person will think several 
times before doing any improper action, because he is surrounded and 
enveloped in the ever-vigilant, omniscient, omnipresent and omnipotent cosmic 
rays Which are watching him by day and by night, limb by limb, and examining 
him thought by thought. True knowledge of a scientific nature may still lead 
mankind to the high’ principles of Right Living and Right Thinking, as 
Graciously formulated by Lord Buddha Two Thousand Five Hundred years 
ago! 


Human Values and Buddhism 


Biswanath Banerjee* 


Teachings of Siddhartha Gautama, the Buddha, forming the basis of Buddhism, 
have over the centruries undergone various modifications with diverse elements. 
What we understand by Buddhism today is this modified form absorbing within 
itself many heterogeneous elements even assimilating some ideas and practices 
from across the northern border. These incorporated ideas and elements are 
sometimes quite incompatible with what are known as Buddhavacana. Judged 
in its earlier form, considered as the original one, upholding the teachings 
of the Master, we cannot possibly mark Buddhism as a Religion in the general 
or popular sense of the expression. If, however, religion is supposed to bring 
about a regeneration of human nature, if it is to inspire the man to elevate 
himself above earthly things and to go out from the world of senses to free 
his soul from the trammels of existence and gross materiality, if it is to help 
man to break through the outer darkness into the world of light and spirit, 
if it is to activise him for a noble quest to attain a state of perfect inward 
peace, if it is to seek conservation of eternal values, - Buddhism is certainly 
a religion. Independent of any idea of a godhead the religion of the Buddha 
did not offer any set of doctrines, no dogma can be traced in his words, nor 
did he insist on any doctrinal orthodoxy, nor were recommended any ritualistic 
or sacramental principles as are to be expected of a religious teacher. 


Buddha’s message for the well being of the sentient world impressed 
upon a large number of the people of Asia who found peace and solace in 
his words. To them the Teacher was not only universal love personified but 
was also a symbol of Perfect Wisdom. They sought in him a shelter for their 
distressed mind and considered his teachings as the remedy for all the evils 
that could confront a worldly man. The Lalitavistara addresses the Buddha 
as the king among physicians to indicate the importance of his teachings in 
respect of the world of beings: 

Cirà ture jivaloke kle$avyàdhi prapidite 
Vaidyarat tvam samutpannah sarvavyüdhi pramocakah.! 

In this world, long sick and beset with sufferings from the disease of 

passions, O you, the supreme physician, have appeared to cure all diseases. 


* President, The Asiatic Society, Kolkata, Ex-Student, Group B (1947-49), Department 
of Pali, Calcutta University 
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But what are the ailments and afflictions that Sakyamuni as the 
Vaidyarat 1s expected to remove and with what medicament! We have to 
remember that Siddhartha Gautama took to the state of homelessness with 
the urge to find out the root of ills and evils causing duhkha to mankind, 
and as a seeker of the truth it was his one mission to indicate to the afflicted 
humanity the Path which would lead to make an end of the sufferings. He 
discovered the fourfold Noble Truth and pointed out Ignorance as the root 
of all evils. In this world of suffering and impermanence Sakyamuni 
wandered about for forty-five years bringing about his message of compassion 
and loving friendship to all and sundry. It is indeed remarkable that while 
the Upanisadic seers are found to explain the highest truth only to those 
from their own gotras who were considered competent to receive the Truth, 
the Buddha as a real teacher of gods and men comes down to the masses 
to help them in realizing the ultimate truth and attain release from the bondage 
even in the present existence! His teachings are no doubt religious in the 
strict connotation of the term but at the same time they are ethical, 
philosophical and universal in character. He has advised how impure mental 
states and passions afflict our minds and create conditions for us to all in 
the cycle of births and consequential sufferings in the samsdra, we are always 
under tension with the multiplicity of our expectations and non-fulfilment 
of desires. The best and the only way for the easing of our tensions and 
healing of the resulting diseases is to cast off egoism and purify the mind, 
a remarkably significant feature of the Buddha's teaching is that he has not 
favoured a negative avoidance of the evils but has asked for a positive 
performance of an inward cleansing. 


Sabbapapassa akaranam kusalassa upasampada 
Sacittapariyodapanam etam Buddhàna sásanam.? 


"Ihe discarding of all evils, the perfecting of one's mind - this is the 
teaching of the Buddha.' Practice not belief is the foundation of his teachings 
and having indicated a way of life he has advocated for keeping up human 
values. It is his advice to the people at large that before we teach others we 
must set ourselves right. 

Attinam eva pathamam patirüpe nivesaye 
Atha afifiam anusüseyya na kilisseyya pandito.? 

‘Let one first establish himself in what is proper, then let him teach 
others.” In his summons he has explained to the world a way of life and 
has advised for keeping up human values. With an extremely practical 
approach he wanted his disciples not to accept anything out of regard for 
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anyone, but to test by logic and life and accept even their thachers’ advice 
only after examining their worth. A noble character built up with a reflective 
mind is the greatest force in the world. Passion, the root of all evils, cannot 
find any entry into a reflective mind. He has cautioned that one should not 
indulge in criticizing unworthy actions of others but should examine one’s 
own acts of commission and omission: 


na paresam vilomàni na paresam katakatam 
attano va avekkheya katüni akatüni са.“ 


Intolerance has been branded by the Buddha as the greatest enemy 
of mankind and of the religion. With a breadth of view rare in that age 
and perhaps not common in the present days, he does not like to stifle 
criticism (Radhakrishnan). Once in a gathering his disciples were condemning 
a brahmin who was accusing the Buddha and his Order then the Teacher 
advised them to keep their cool and not to get agitated since that attitutde 
would harm them and their religion more than the words of hostility of 
the critics. He pointed out that under that emotion it would not be possible 
for them to judge if the charges brought against him or his Order were 
justified. Could there be more enlightened and significant an attitude on 
the part of a religious teacher emphasizing the value of tolerance in life 
and society! As the king of physicians the Teacher has given us the Noble 
Eightfold Path to fight the ills and banes of life in which humanity is 
suffering from, following which Path it is possible to reach the state of 
sublimity and contentment when no wave of intolerance can take possession 
of the tranquiled mind. The Path is a comprehensive moral code comprising 
physical (sila), mental (citta) and intellectual (райда) practices, that is again 
action-oriented and dynamic, with the Teacher having joined reason and 
volition with moral life. The Path as explained by the Teacher is not to 
remain confined to academic disputations or discussions but intended to help 
a cultivation of benevolent will, moral striving, alertness in body and mind 
with earnestness completely free from passions and any form of ill will. 
The type of an integrated personality projected by the Path is of much 
significance for the well being of our modern society. It is true that the 
Path primarily concerned the community of Buddhist ascetics but the 
sociological values underlying the concept of the eightfold Noble Path 
cannot be lost sight of. His caution to worldly man is that such activities 
which make one cry or repent afterwards should not be performed: 


na tam kammam katam sidhu yam katva anutappati 
yassa assumukho rodam vipàkam patisevati.? 
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Side by side with all round disciplined training under the Noble Path 
the Buddha has given the world an ethical process of four ennobling categories 
known as the Brahmavihàáras, which when properly practised and realized may 
go a long way in easing tensions and hostilities 1n the world. They are metta, 
karund, mudita and upekkha remarkable for their moral and altruisic values; 
they аге not bhdvands or types of meditation only but are to be achieved by 
putting them into action. Metta (maitri) bhdvand, the first in the process is 
an important ethical concept of great social implications. It enjoins to be always 
solicitous for the well being of all creatures in the Universe, born or unborn, 
known or unknown, friend or foe, dead or alive. The practising aspirant should 
always work intently with his heart overflowing with boundless love for all 
sentient beings, This is ultimately related with the ideal of ahimsa which like 
Jainism pervades, though less rigorously, in its operation, the spirit, mind and 
philosophy of Buddhism. Proper cultivation of this loving friendship (metta) 
generates an internal harmony, a fraternity which can be of beneficial 
consequences in this growingly industrialized impersonal modern society. 
Karuna or compassion, the second іп this ethical discipline, brings forth an 
ideal of Universal Compassion, even for a condemned convict led to the gallows; 
it is that emotion which obstructs the generation of happiness in the adept. 
This asks for the redress of suffering sentient brings an individual possessed 
with this bhavana cannot rest content till his feelings are translated into actions. 
The extent to which the practice of karuná can reach has been exemplified 
in the Kdranda-vytiha by the refusal of Avalokite$vara Bodhisattva to enter 
into Nirvana until the suffering multitude in the universe enjoy the same 
privilege. Enjoying a feeling of joy (mudita) at the happiness of others including 
enemies is the third in the process engendering an altruistic sentiment in the 
adept. The fourth form is the upekkhā bhavand, a feeling of equanimity, that 
makes the citta of the adept totally a balanced one freed from all thoughts 
of suffering, happiness or sadness etc. Properly cultivated and realized these 
ideals can be great factors in creating a sense of security and solidarity among 
men of different interests and cultures. Can hatred, ill-will or intolerance in 
any form leading to strifes get any role to play or enter into a mind disciplined 
with the training in sila, citta or pañña and fortified with the realization of 
the Brahmaviharas! 


Buddha's idea of ennobling ad purifying the heart through, love and amity, 
compassion and altruism along with his philosophy of anicca, anatta and 
dukkha holds out to the world a promise of deliverance from their troubles 
and miseries. Worldly beings are by nature self-centred and desire (tanha) is 
the root-cause of this self-centredness. Having explained this basic fact the 
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Teacher has suggested the remedy in the understanding of the Noble Truths 
and the realization of the Brahmaviharas. He admonishes the world to learn 
that virtue and wisdom purify each other while the failure to grasp the principle 
of causation stands at the root of all human ills. 


Sabbe satta bhavantu sukhitatta: Let all sentient beings be happy. 
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Personalia 


Born on August 01, 1915 at a village called Nagau in the District of Perozabad 
in Uttar Pradesh, Bharatsingh Upadhyaya subsequently has proved himself as 
а great scholar of Pali and Buddhist Studies through his monumental work 
titled Maha Buddhavatthu in Pali, though his formal higher education is in 
Hindi language and literature. He completes his middle school education from 
a school at Medakur near Agra and passes the High School Examination from ` 
the Baptist Mission School, Agra. Also he passes the B.A. Examination with 
Honours in Hindi from Agra College under Agra University, now known as 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar University of Agra, having secured the first position in 
the First Class. Thereafter he successfully completes the M.A. Examination 
in Hindi being listed in the First Class and obtains the Ph.D. Degree in Arts 
for his thesis on Buddhakalin Bharat Ка Bhügol (Geography of India during 
the period of Buddha) from the same University. 


Dr. Bharatsingh Upadhyaya commences his teaching career as a Lecturer 
at an Intermediate College at Vrindavan in the District of Mathura. He has 
also taught Hindi for some years at Jain College, Baraut in the District of 
Mujaffar Nagar, Uttar Pradesh, and thereafter he shifts (December 1958) to 
Hindu College under the University of Delhi and continues in that College 
till his retirement (1980). Finally he settles down at Ghaziabad being engaged 
in research activities.! The Nava Nalanda Mahavihara, Nalanda, in Bihar 
confers on him the Degree of Vidyavdrdhi equivalent to D. Litt. (Honoris 
Causa-1960). His date of demise is Pebruary 23, 1989. 


Publications 

The first published book of Bharatsingh Upadhyaya is Buddha Darsan Tatha 
Anya Вһағайуа Darsan (Buddhist Philosophy and other Systems of Indian 
Philosophy) in two volumes. Allahabad, Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, 1954 and 
Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1997), which has for the first time been published 
by Royal Exchange, Calcutta, as also earned for him a cash award of Rs. 
1,500/- from Bengal Hindi Mandal of 1944. His other publications in Hindi 


* Former University Professor, Department of Pah, University of Calcutta 
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include the Pali Sahitya Ка Itihds (History of Pali Literature. Allahabad, Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan, 1951, 1989 1992-6th edition in one volume); Buddhakültn 
Bharatiya Bhügol (Geography of India during the period of Buddha. Allahabad, 
Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, 1961, 1992-3rd edition); Dhyàna Sampradaya 
(Dhyana Sect) 1968 having traced the origin and development of the Dhyana 
Sect originating from an Indian monk scholar Bodhidharma of the 6th Century 
A.C. who visits China where he introduces the Buddhist Sect called 'Chen' 
that is known as ‘Zen’ in Japan); Bodhi-Vrksa Ki Chaya Men (Onder the Shade 
of the Bodhi-Tree. New Delhi, Sasta Sahitya Mandal, 1992); Buddha aur 
Bauddha ságara (Buddha and Buddhist Ocean. New Delhi, Sasta Sahitya 
Mandal, 1992); and Dhyana Aur Мата (Meditation and Name. New Delhi, 
Sasta Sahitya Mandal, 1997); which reveal his vast knowledge of and deep 
love for Buddhistic lore. Bharatsingh Upadhyaya's out of eighteen yet 
unpublished works the following two wnitten Pāli are Buddha-nàma- 
samvannaná (Enumeration of the names of Buddha), pp. 140 and Dipavamso 
(History of the Island), a Sriankan Chronicle in Pali transliterated from the 
Roman text into Devanagari Script, pp. 126 and his sixteen other works in 
Hindi are:  Buddha-nüma-samvannaná, pp.190;  Saksat-küra-patha-Gità 
(Personal study of the Gita), pp.103; Mantra-Sütra (Hymn-Discourse), pp. 112; 
Amitabha Buddha ki Bhakti (Devotion of Amitabha Buddha), pp.526; Buddha- 
vandanà (Salutation to Buddha), pp.128; Tathagata-Dhyana Aur Sampresita- 
Dhyana, pp.108; Paramartha Purusa Buddha (Buddha the Great Man), pp.41; 
Amita Buddha Ki Upasanà (Worship to Boundless Buddha); Bauddha Dharma 
me Bhakti-yoga kā Vikas (Development of the Cult of Devotion in Buddhism), 
pp.138; Shinren Ke Bhakti-Gità, pp.112; Bauddha-Prasanga (50 Episodes from 
the biography of Buddha), pp. 176; Nembutsu Aur Hamārā Náma-Sarana, 
pp.80, Dhyàna-Vithi (Essays related to the Dhyana Sect), pp. 248; Dipavamsa 
(Hindi translation of the Pali Chronicle), pp. 164; and Therigüthàyen (Hindi 
translaiton of the Pal: Therigutha). The number of pages mentioned above 
is counted from author's handwritten manuscripts. 


Maha Buddhavatthu 

But the most outstanding work that may be considered as the magnum opus 
in the Pali language is the Maha Buddhavatthu?, ‘Great Book on the life of 
the Perfectly Enlightened One’, which consists of six volumes composed by 
Bharatsingh Upadhyaya during the second half of the 20th Century in chaste 
Pali prose occasionally interspersed with verses from Pali Canonical and Non- 
Canonical texts. It is indeed a monumental work on the Buddha-biography. 


The Volume I of the Maha Buddhavatthu of Bharatsingh Upadhyaya 
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(August 01, 1915-February 23, 1989) published in 199] by Delhi Sanskrit 
Academy, Delhi, after his demise has been dedicated by the author himself 
as follows: 


Buddhe Bhagavati yesam pemam gdravo 
Kaci pasadamattà và pi atthi, 
Sabbesam tesam sádaramidam samappitam. 
—""Ihose who have love, reverence and faith in Lord Buddha, to all 
of them (it is) dedicated with regards." 


The Volume I comprises 413 (1014-312) pages. In its Sandesa, ‘Message’ 
dated 30.12.1991, it has been commented in Hindi as : “It is a matter of pleasure 
that a great book titled Maha Buddhavatthu written on the personality of Lord 
Buddha in Pali by the great wise man Dr. Bharatsingh Upadhyaya is being 
published by Delhi Sanskrit Academy. Along with it an endeavour has been 
made by the Academy to reach the more inquisitive (readers) through the critical 
appreciation in Sanskrit of this text".? Such an effort of the Academy is indeed 
praiseworthy. 


The Subhasamsa, ‘Well-Wishing Statement’ dated 02.10.1991 and written 
in Hindi, informs: "It is a matter of great pleasure that an incomparable book 
entitled Maha Buddhavatthu composed by Mahapandita Dr. Bharatsingh 
Upadhyaya in the Pali language has been undertaken as an auspicious work 
of publishing by the Delhi Sanskrit Academy. Dr. Upadhyaya is a great scholar 
of Sanskrit, Pali, English and other languages and is also a sincere learned 
person of various philosophical systems. He is from his very boyhood dedicated 
to the ideals of Buddha's life and philosophy. Dr. Upadhyaya, a favourite son 
of the Goddess of Learning, has reflected in his every breath the personality 
and achievements of Tathagata. Composed on His personality this great book 
is the noble outcome of his lifelong vow. His whole volition has been 
photographed by the sparkling presence of Lord Buddha, through the divine 
influence of which every word of this work has been inspired.” 

In the Prakasakiyam, ‘Publisher’s Preface’ written in Sanskrit, it is stated: 
“Т am pleased to present on behalf of the Delhi Sanskrit Academy with all 
sincerity this biography of the Exalted One with His Gospel the First Volume 
of the monumental work entitled Maha Buddhavatthu (Maha Buddhahvastu) 
written in Рап by Late Dr. Bharatsingh Upadhyaya, former Professor of the 
Hindu College, Universicy of Delhi. This book has become the provisions 
of the lifelong journey of this revered good wise personality. During his life- 
time, as it is, knowing well, seen, (and) thought he 1s saturated with Buddha- 
ideals. Recently by me has not been seen such a book on the life of Lord 
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Buddha. In its reading portion all types of knowledge relating to Buddha have 
been collected. In the first volume have been included the Chapters on the 
topics like Nibbati, Pariyesanà and Abhisambodhi."? 


The Prastavund, ‘Prologue’ dated September 25, 1991 and written in 
Sanskrit notes: "It 1s indeed a courageous attempt to write the biography of 
Gautama Buddha. But that has been done with simplicity and exactness by 
Late Bharatsingh Upadhyaya".? As already mentioned, this volume consists 
of the following three Paricchedes, ‘Chapters’, viz. I. Nibbatti, ‘Birth’; П. 
Pariyesanà, ‘Quest’; and Ш. Abhisambodhi, ‘Perfect Enlightenment’. For the 
convenience of the Sanskrit readers the life-story of Gautama Buddha as known 
to the general public, the summary of the discussions of the First Volume 
along with the Table of Contents, its analytical study, Introduction to the author 
and description of the rules of corrections have been supplied.’ 


Thus initially have been described Gautama Buddha’s (1) Saisavam, 
‘Childhood’; Mahabhiniskramanam, ‘Great Renunciation’; Sambodhipraptih, 
‘Attainment of Perfect Enlightenment’; Madhyamo Mürgah, ‘Middle Path’; 
Sangha, ‘Buddhist Confraternity’; Karund-Brahmavihadrah, ‘Compassion- 
Sublime States’; Sahaja buddhih Vyavahdrikatvam Ca Mahdaparinirvanam, 
‘Great Decease’. Next, is presented the summary of the text titled Maha 
Buddhavatthu under the following sub-headings: Bodhisattvasya Nirvrtth, 
. Bodhisattvasya Paryesana, and Abhisambodhi. 


In the Niddnakathd, ''Introductory Note’ dated January 05, 1968, 
Upajjhyayo Bharatasiho (Bharatsingh Upadhyaya) writes in Pali: Buddhassa 
Bhagavato | caritam | saccárüdhakünam fidGnapekkhanam maggam 
anfiatukdmanam | paramattham abhipatthayamadndnam — lokanittharanesitam 
páram pariyesinam santipadam gavesinam sabbesameva ajjhattacintinam 
janánam niccam navo visayo.... 

Appeva ndma idam bhaveyya dyasmanto pathaka ca etam nissdya 
Buddhürammanam рійт ganheyyum, | dukkham | passeyyum, kincdapi 
viragasaññam aniccasaññam phuseyyum, maggam capi Кїїсї patilabheyyum, 
antamaso | Buddhünussatiya апирһауепа — lobhadosamohünam _ tanuttà 
kusalamülüni yeva kifici ropeyyum và pi, atha lekhako carahi somanassappatto 
attanam katakiccam saphalamanoratham рі mafifieyye "labhà vata me, sula- 
ddhalabha vata me, yena maya Ariyasavakena sotdpannena Buddhacaritam 
ndma vannitan yam hi atisayena ditthadhamma-sukhavedaniyam kammam, 
madisanam sulabham сарї 'ti. Анапа hinam tucchakam rittakam va samanam 
me jivitam panitam bhaddakam amogham játam yasmim тауа Buddhdnussati 
nama bhavita, dhammakdyena so Bhagava dittho, okasam ca labhitvà vandito 
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vandaneyyo, ираѕйо updasaniyo, vannito vanndraho capi. Afnatarasmim 
purimabhave yo maya pasádasahagatena cetasd kato ahosi ‘ʻaho vataham па 
abhimadnena, na viññutāya hetu, na labhasakkdrajigimsandya, api ca 
saddhammassa samiddhiya, sádhujanapamujjatthaya, sabbalokahitattham са 
vanneyyam tassa Bhagavato cariyam “sak@ya nirutttya” yeva, yadidam 
Sammdsambuddhabhasitabhasayam Vaggumanuññaya Mdgadhikaya niruttiya 
yeva ‘ti manopanidhi, so me ajjhasayo, cittuppddo ajjasamiddho, nipphanno, 
matthakam patto, evam ca dani me hoti imasmim bhave, dittheva dhamme, 
imasmiRReva attabhave, Buddhünussatim bhüvetvà, tassa Bhagavato gune 
avajjitvà, paresam ca kittetva, katam me kifici kusalam kalyanam pi’ti. 

The First Chapter of the First Volume of the Maha Buddha-Vatthu 
commences with а Matika, ‘List of Contents’, as follows : Kapilavatthunagare 
Sakyaraája Suddhodana—tassa  bhariyà Máyüdevi | Devadahanagaravásino 
Anjanasakkassa | dhitá—tassa — silasampatt....Rühuluppatti—Khattiyakarifíaya 
Kiságotamiyá pusango—Bodhisatto rdjapasdde — itthihi paricāriyamāno 
pabbajjaya āturo yeva jüto—tassa ünaáya sáratht Chandako (Channo) assam 
Kanthakam —sajjetiBodhisatto | Vayasá | ekünatimsavasso | Asülhipunnamiyà 
rattiyam (Somavàre) assam Kathakam abhirühitvaà gehá nikkhami ajjhattam 
santim gavesanattham’ ti. (Майка) nitthita. 

To present an idea of the style of writing in Pali of Bharatsingh Upadhyaya, 
an author of the twentienth century, below are quoted some lines from the 
beginning as well as from the end of the Maha Buddha-Vatthu. The text begins 
as : Etarahi yattha ‘Nepāla’ rajje anuhimavantam ‘Tilaurokot’ námakam 
thanamatthi, tattha purdkale kadáci Kapilavatthu nama nagaram ahosi. Tattha 
anuppanne yeva Bhagavati Sammüásambuddhe, Buddhapada kifici pubbe, 
yadidam dsannataram kitthiyasamvacchara pubbe sattame satake, Suddhodano 
nama sükiyünam raja rajjam karesi. SdkiyG пата Khattiyà Suriyavamse 
ирраппӣ uccakulind јайѕатраппа. Te рапагајдпо tesam ca gana-samkhatam 
janasammatarajjam Himavantapasse thitam khuddappadesam Kosalüdhinafica. 
Sakiyanam pubbapuriso Okkako nama vissuto puradtano raja ahosi...Etehi 
yeva Okkhdkaputtehi Himavantapasse — ekasmim Mahdasdkavanasande 
Kapilavatthunagaram тарйат. — Bhümicálavijjaviduno Kapilassa nama 
Brahmanisino vasanokdse mapitattatam nagaram Kapilavatthü ’ti sankham 
gam. Rañño  Suddnodanassa рапа  samaye айуіуа iddham  phitam 
dhanadhafifiasampafica ahu Kapilavatthumahdnagaram | Sákiyaganassa 
rajadhani. 

Atha Suddhodanassa rañño Maya devi Mahümayá devi và пата 
aggamahest ahu piya тапара ca... 
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Atha Mahamaya devt Devadahavásino Anjanassa пата Sakkassa dhitd. 
Devadaham pana Ѕакудйпат (tesam fatisd-lohitanam | Okkükasseva са 
vamsajanum Koliyanam và pi) nigamo Kapilavatthuto puratthimadisdyam 
Rohiniya nadiyà puratthimatire Sakkardjiinam Devadahassa nama sayafijatassa 
mangaladassa йзаппе thito. Mayadevi ativiya dhammacárini silacárini mahilà. 
Appardga sà uposatham upavasati, silani rakkhati, vatani ca dcarati. 

This Volume I ends with following words: Bodhippattikale Bhagavà јануа 
pafica-timsavassuddesiko ahü 'ti рӣуепа sabbà Sogatü parampardyo vadanti, 
adhivasenti vapi yato so јайуй ekinatimsavassakale раһа  nikkhami, 
chabbassüni са tapam cari'ti. Bodhadhigamd paccha Bhagavad pajicacattalisa- 
vassGni jivi dhammam са anusdsi ’tt pi pàyena sunicchitameva atthi, yato 
AtthasGliniyd’ nidanakatháyam vuttanayena Bodhippattiya ca parinibbana- 
samayassa са antare 'paficacattülisavassáni honti ’ti. Etam matam payena 
sabbasmim Sogatassa sásanassa vamse pdkatavasena niddittham, tunhibhavena 
adhivüsitam vapi, mayam ca etameva südaram sagáravam sumpaticchama 
—Tatiyo Paricchedo samatto—Pathamo bhago nitthito.® 

This Volume also includes a Word-Index arranged in the Pali/Sansknt 
alphabetical order as well as a Bibliography (Sandharbha-Granthandm Süci, 
Pali and Sanskrit, English and Hindi). 


The Volume II (Delhi Sanskrit Academy, 1992) which consists of 598 
(304-568) pages includes the Publisher's Note in Sanskrit, Brief Summary of 
the Fourth Chapter in Sanskrit, Table of Contents and the following topics, 
viz. (i) Bodhiya samanantara sattasattahani, ‘seven weeks after the Attainment 
of Enlightenment' —Pathamam  Sattàham (First Week), Dutiyam (Second) 
Sattaham, Tatiyam (Third) Sattaham, Catuttham (Fourth) Sattaham, Райсатат 
(Fifth) Sattáham, Chattham (Sixth) Sattaham, Sattamam (Seventh) Sattaham, 
Atthamam (Eighth) Sattaham; (ii) Dhammacakkapavattanam, “Turning of the 
Wheel of Law’; (11) Bodhito tüni tani Vassani, “Years after the Attainment 
of Enlightenment' — Pathamam Vassam, ‘First year’, Dutiyam Vassam, Tatiyam 
Vassam, Catuttham Vassam, Райсатат Vassam, Chattham Vassum, Sattumam 
Vassam, Atthamam Vassam, Navamam (Ninth) Vassam, Dasamam (Tenth) 
Vassam, Eküdasamam (Eleventh) Vassam, Dvüádasamam (Twelfth) Vassam, 
Terasamam (Thirteenth) Vassam, Cuddasamam Pannarasamam cu (Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth) Vassam, Solasamam (Sixteenth) Vassam, Sattarasamam 
(Seventeenth) Vassam, Attharasamam (Eighteenth) Vassam, Ekünavisatimam 
Visatimam ca (Nineteenth and Twentieth) Vassam, Tato Mahdparinibbanam 
yava Paficavisati Vassani, ‘Thereafter Twenty-Five years up to the Great 
Deceasc'; (iv) Buddhassa Carika, 'Buddha's Sojourn’; (v) Bhagava Viharati, 
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‘The Lord Wanders'—Magadhesu, ‘Among the Magadhas’; Arigesu, ‘the 
Angas’; Sumbhesu, ‘the Sumbhas’; Videhesu, ‘the Videhas’; Bhaggesu, ‘the 
Bhaggas’; Kdsikosalesu, ‘Kasikosalas’; Vamsarajje, ‘In the Kingdom of 
Vamsas'; Cetisu, ‘Among the Cetis’; Paficalesu, ‘the Pancalas'; Surasenesu, 
‘the Strasenas’ Kururatthe, ‘In the Kingdom of Kurus’; Avantisu, ‘the Avantis’; 
Sakkesu, ‘the Sakkas’; Koliyesu, ‘the Koliyas’; Mallesu, ‘the Mallas’: Vajjisu, 
‘the Vajjis’; Kalamanum Ganarajje, ‘In the Republic of the Kalamas’; Thulusu, 
‘In the Thulu'; Sundparantesu, ‘In the Sundparanta’; (vi) Upasamhdaro, 
‘Conclusion’; and Akkhardnukkamena thandnam Purisánam süci, ‘Alphabetical 
Index to the Proper Names’. 


In the Prakasakiyavaktavyam, ‘Publishers Note’ dated 20.03.1992, it is 
written that the Volume II records Lord Buddha’s Wandering and His 
Discourses which show the Path of Peace and encourages the searchers.? 


The ‘Brief Summary of the Fourth Chapter’ commences with the Sanskrit 
verse mentioning topics as follows: 


Buddhasya paribhramanam dharmopadesasca 
Bodhiprapter anantaram sapta saptaháh. 


—"Wandering, preaching of sermons for seven weeks after the Attainment 
of Enlightenment". 


It is followed by a brief description of the topics mentioned above of 
the Second Volume. About the language of the work (grunthasya bhüsa) the 
writer of the Sanskrit summary informs that the language of the Maha 
Buddhavatthu 1s Pali prose. Learned author Bharatsingh Upadhyaya is a multi- 
linguist and has wide knowledge of the subject. He has also remarked that 
the author has translated the Sanskrit words into Pali intentionally. Thus he 
has used the expression like Kitthiya Samvacchare.'° 


Regarding the author's style of writing he remarks that the style of the 
Mahà Buddhavatthu also attracts attention. The author initially following the 
topics proceeds gradually and in the middle of the text itself those topics have 
been elaborated. Bharatsingh Upadhyaya having examined carefully the 
chronology of events has recreated the narration so that chronological order 
of the development of Buddhism may be understood.!! 


The Манка, “Table of Contents’, of the Fourth Chapter is found thereafter. 


Further, in order to have an idea of the style of writing of Bharatsingh 
Upadhyaya the following passage may be quoted: Buddho Bhagava 
pathamabhisambuddho, yadidam abhisambuddho hutvd pathumameva, Bodhito 
pathamam satiiham Bodhirukkhamüle yeva ekapallankena sumddhind nisidi. 
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The book ends with the description of preaching His Doctrine to His 
newly converted disciples as follows:- Tasmd tehi tehi janehi saddhim tassa 
Bhagavato kathàsallapesu dhammasseva fiánasseva virdgasseva dhammaca- 
riyàya samacariyáya yeva katham disva kifici apakati gatam na maññitabbam 
acchartyam сарі na katabbam yato  ácinnamevetam Bhagavantanam 
Tathagatanam atthi yadidam te pamasamvattanikam dhammi katham karonti, 
dhammam Grabbha bhasanti, attham arabbha bhasanti, rüágapasamatthàya 
honti, annatha và tunhi honti, patisalliná  vivittaviháramhi ajjhattam 
pitisukhamayumhi jhánasamádhimhi honti'ti. —Catuttho Paricchedo samatto. 
Dutiyo Bhàgo nitthito.'" 

The Volume III (Delhi Sanskrit Academy, 1992) ın its sole Fifth Chapter 
titled Buddhuppüdakaále Jambudipo, ‘Jumbudipa during the appearance of 
Buddha’, written in Pali by Bharatsingh Upadhyaya consisting of 374 (xxii + 
352) pages includes the followmg Contents: Prakasakiya Vaktavyam, 
‘Publisher’s Note’; Prastávanà (SamskrtamG$riya); ‘Prologue (in Sanskrit)’; 
Parambho, ‘Beginning’; Jambudipasya Bhugolo, “Geography of Jambudvapa’, 
i.e. India’; Jànapadam Jivanam, ‘Life ın the Provinces’; Ajjhattika Pariyesand, 
‘Internal Quest’; Vijjayo, ‘Different branches of knowledge’; Vissdso Ditthiyo, 
‘Faith-Views’; Yakkha, ‘Demons’; Baliyo, ‘Sarifices’; Buddhakalika Вгаһтапа, 
‘Brahmanas of the time of Buddha’; Nàmato, ‘According to Names’ 
-—Sonadando, Kiitadanto, Bhüradvaja Samgdravo, Aggika | Bharadvajo 
Sávatthivast, Dhavamjani Rajagahe, Vassaküro Magadhamahdcco, Angutara 
Pesuvasi Seol; Utaro PdGrdsariyo, Kasikosalesu vasamüná Brahmand, 
Pokkharasadi Ukkatthe Kosalesu, Subho Todeyyaputto, Vdsettho, Anganika 
Bharadvajo, Jünussoni, Todeyyo, Camki opasade Kosalesu, Lohieo Sàlavatike 
ейте,  Tarükkho, Assalayano,  Esuküri Kosalesu, Rabhako, | Devahito, 
Paccanikasáto, Pingalakoccho Savatthiko, Mahila Pamdita, Aggika Bharadvajo 
Savatthiko, Babari, Bhagavad Vedagü Veddntagi, Brühmünu  Mithilüsu, 
Pingiyani Vesdliko, Ujjayo, Yamalu-Teluka, Dono, Buddhakalika Paribbdjakd, 
‘Wandering Ascetics of the time of Buddha’, Paribbdjakatthandni, Sakuludayi, 
Sarabho, Samjayo, Susimo, Sabhiyo, Kandarako, Potthapddo, Uggdhamano, 
Саттаѕӣіако, Vaccagotto, Jambukhddako, Samandako, Зататјакапі, 
Dighanakho, Samdno, Pitdliputto, Pilotiko, Prasiiro, Acela Kassapo, 
Malinkyaputto, Magandiyo, Sundari Paribbājikā, Cimca, Sücimukhi, Bhadda 
Караіапі, Saccà, Lila, Patācārā, Sivavatika, Kumdaliyo, Timbariko, Mokiya 
Sivako, Uttiyo, Kokatudo, Sutavà, Sajjho, Subhaddo, Annatitthiya Sattharo cha 
Sattharo, Purano Kassapo, Makkhali Gosàálo, Tasa Апиуйуіпо Ajivakd, 
Nigantho Nataputto (Niganthasamana tassa thanasi ca), Samjayo Belatthiputto, 
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Ajita Kesakambalo, Pakudha Kaccayano, Aññe Samana їйразй Jatila imayo 
типауо; Upusamhdro, ‘Conclusion’. 

The Prakdgakiya Vaktavyam, ‘Publisher’s Note’ dated 15.12.1992 states 
that in this Volume has been discussed in Pali the socio-geographical condition 
of India during the time of Buddha. Herein have also elaborately been pointed 
out various professions adopted by the people, their analytical attitudes, 
government, divisions of the provinces, and geographical environment. !? 


The Pumcama-Paricchedaraya Samksepah-Buddha-janmakàle Jambud- 
vipah, ‘Summary of the Fifth Chapter—India during the period of appearance 
of Buddha', in Sanskrit supplies briefly the topics discussed tn the Fifth Chapter 
of the the Maha Buddhavatthu, which commences with the ‘Table of Contents’ 
in Pali.!^ 

Beginning the texual portion of the Fifth Chapter the author discusses 
in general the condition of India during the period of the birth of Buddha. 
He writes: Buddho Sdkyamuni manussabhüto amussam ѕаһаіокааһашуат 
'paficakasaya-kale' uppanno. At the end he notes: Райсато Paricchedo 
samatto. Тайуо Вһаро nitthita, ‘Fifth Chapter is finished. Third Volume is 
completed'. 5 


As already stated, this Volume with one Chapter, i.e. 5th, describes the 
condition of Jambudvipa during the period of appearance of Gotama Buddha 
along with a brief account of the then geography of that region which, according 
to the Tipitaka, is wide in the north and like the front portion of a cart in 
the south. At that time exist sixteen Mahajanapadas, ‘Kingdoms’, which remain 
full of prosperity and free from diseases. And the people through their own 
labour have earned happiness due to riches. Trade is the primary source of 
income, especially sea-trade flourishes at that time and the people could reach 
up to Baveru, i.e. Babylon. The Brahmanas maintain the caste-system, while 
Buddha publicly declares: kammuna vasalo hoti, kammund hoti Bráhmano. All 
such topics have been discussed in details in the Fifth Chapter of the Volume III. 


The Volume IV comprising the Sixth Chapter titled Buddhassa Sabhavo 
Manasam ca, ‘Buddha’s Nature and Mind’ (Delhi Sanskrit Academy, 1993) 
of the Maha Buddhavatthu in 452 (16 + 436) pages includes the following 
topics: 1. Tatháügato Gambhiro, 2. Asamgo tassa Visesatà, 3. Bhagava Manusso 
yeva, 4. Tathadgato sabbasattanam hitáya, 5. Sakasavaka ѕйуікаѕи Bhagavato 
sineho, 6. Dinaduggata janesu anukampa, 7. Mātugāme Bhagavad anukampako, 
8. Pasupakkhirükkhàdisu anukampa, 9. Buddhassa afifie münusaká випа, 
10. Buddhassa sagáravatá, 11. Sabbesam ságatavádi, 12. Tassa álapanànam 
sovacassata, 13. Kani ci mamgala-vacandni, 14. Bhagavad sokam nibbapeti, 
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15. Gilànake jane upasamkamati upatthahati ca, 16. Na tassa sissakammata, 
17. Bhagavad ativa dalho, 18. Tathapi Karunayamano, 19. Keci Bhikkhü vihetenti 
Buddhassa attabhavo, 23. Iriyapatho, 24. Devasikà cariya—(1) Pure bhatta 
kiccam, (2) Рассћа bhatta kiccam, (3) Purima yama kiccam, (4) Majjhima yüma 
kiccam, (5) Pacchima уйта Кіссат, 25. Buddhassa Вгаһтасағіуат, 26. 
Buddho Mahdyogi, 27. Aroggam, and 28. Bhagavato Desanà Vidhi. 


The Prakásakiyam, ‘Publisher’s Note’, informs in Sanskrit that the Fourth 
Volume is full of illustrations to reveal the benefit of the avoidance of passion/ 
lust, anger/ill-will, and bewilderment/infatuation often confronted by the 
ordinary people as taught by Buddha Himself.! 


It is followed by Samksepena Buddhasya Svabhavo Mdnasam ca, 
"'Buddha's Nature and Mind in brief’ written in Sanskrit presenting a brief 
summary of the present chapter VI wherein are quoted some statements found 
in the Gita. It describes the whereabouts of Gautama (Pali Gotama) Buddha 
with own observation as follows: 


Lokottaráh Bhagavatascarya lokottaram Kusalamalam, 
Gamanam sthitam nisannam Sayitam Lokottaram muneh. 
—"The Lord is supra-mundane and moral while wandering, standing, 
sitting, sleeping, —(He) is the Sage Sublime". 


Buddha has never approved any liniency in the religious life of the Bhiksu- 
sungha. His teaching is always good behaviour with regard to physical, vocal 
and mental activities. The Blessed One has been controlled in speech. He does 
not like to speak loudly So he has preferred Samadhi, ‘Meditation’, to 
concentrate His mind.” 


The Sanskrit Summery is followed by the Майка, ‘Table of Contents’, 
in Pali. 

This Sixth Chapter begins with an utterance made by Khemà, a Buddhist 
nun, about the attribute of Buddha as: Saccamidam vuccati “Tathadgatogambhiro 
ananuvejjo appameyyo duppariyogühi, seyyathGpi mahasamuddo"ti. Ayam 
paramatthena Tassa Bhagavato attabhavassa ceva тдпаѕаѕѕа ca vannaná atthi. — 
Sayam Bhagavá Sammá Sambuddho pi attano Tathágata bhavam árabbha vadati, 
"ditthe baham dhamme, Bhikkhave, Tathágatam ananuvejjo'ti. Düránubodho so 
па münusakena fiánena Rütabbo. Na devatà pi jananti kuttha Tathagatassa mano, 
cittam, vififidnam và nissitam’ti. Ko pana vado manussGnam appatibhGnadnam 
tassa Bhagavato cittam Gjanitum parijanitum. Sabbadhi vimutto sa sabbattha 
anissito. Na tassa münasam kvaci laggam'ti. Na manussáà Buddhanam 
Buddhavisayam jünitumarahanti. Tathapi Tathagato manussabhüto yeva. 
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Thus with such a statement the author comments that Tathagato is 
profound, an incomparable physician, immeasurable, and penetrator of the 
unfathomable (Tathagato gambhiro ananiivejjo appameyyo duppariyogaho). 
The author ends the Chapter having profusely quoted from the Pali Canonical 
and Non Canonical texts and explains the expression Sakaya niruttiyd as the 
language of Buddha’s words and remarks : Bahujanakantam bahujanamanàpam 
bhasam Buddho Bhagavad tassa Bhikkhusavakà ca tattha-tattha cdrikam caranta 
dhammam desenta capi voharimsu. Ayam hi tad@ majjhimesu janapadesu. 
Sadharanato sakale va Jambudipe va, sabbajana sádhürana pouri, ndgarika, 
sabba bhasa ahu yam hi bahujanahitam Катето so Bhagavad akicchena 
akasirena, anayasam patigganhi’ti. Catuttho Bhago nitthito. Chattho Paricchedo 


samatto. 8 


The Volume V (Delhi Sanskrit Academy, 1994) comprising the Seventh 
Chapter titled Parinibbanasamvaccharam Mahaparinibbünarca, "The whole 
year of the Great Parinirvána and the Decease of (Gautama or Gotama 
Buddha), in 105 (xvi + 89) pages narrates the events happaned during the 
year of Buddha's Mahaparinibbüna. 


In the Praküsakiyam, ‘Publisher’s Note’, it is written that this Volume 
contains a vivid description of Buddha's last journey and His various activities 
during this sojourn.!? 

While presenting the summary in Sanskrit of the Seventh Chapter 
(Saptamaparicchedasya | Samskrtamasritya | kathàsamksepah. Bhagavato 
Buddhasya Mahàparinirvanam) which deals with the happenings during the 
79th to 80th years of Gautama Buddha and informs of the work of compilation 
of Buddha's words immediately after His Great Demise.” 


Thereafter follows the Майка, "Table of Contents’, placed just at the 
beginning of the original text. 


Bharatsingh Upadhyaya commences the Seventh Chapter of the Maha 
Buddhavatthu as : Bodhito paficacattülisatimam (Cátucattülisatimam?) vussam 
Sávatthiyam Jetavane Атйте vasitvà Buddho Bhagavà jātiyā ektindsi tiko tato 
Rdjagaham pakkhami. Anupubbena cárikam so Кајараһат anupdpuni. The 
Chapter ends with the following text: Tassa Bhagavato itihasikam münusakam 
attabhàvam ajānitum — sabbuttamo | upáyo, | sabbathà saddahatabbo, 
atthasampanno, | hetupaccayanissito, tacchanissito, samüdhi samvattaniko, 
fianaviragapasamasamvattaniko, samsáraparimocano, kilesanimrano, sattanam 
bhávasamsuddhikürako, loke nānā kdyikehi ceva münasikehi ca àbodhehi 
phutthanam, | rágadosamohádihi | dukkhehi additanam, | abhitunnanam, 
atur.bhütanam | janánam vyGdhisokasallaharo, paramattharüpo, | ajjhatta- 
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cintinam visuddhikamdnam janadnam paramo nidhi, | imáya ѕакаіауа 
lokadhatuya va mahant siri vibhüti sampatti cápi'ti—Sattamo Puricchedo 
samatto. Paficamo Bhago nitthito.?! 

The Volume VI (Delhi Sanskrit Accademy, 1994) in 675 (xiv + 631) 
pages with its only Eighth Chapter titled Astamaparicchedatmakasasthabhüga 
consists of the following one hundred and fourteen topics with details about 
Buddha's disciples, viz. 1. Bhagavato Süvakasangho Suppatipanno, 2. Yada 
Sikkhàpadáni Bhagavatà na paricattàni api ca Bhikkhusangho аге thito ahu, 
3. Yada Sikkhápadàni api va Bhikkhusangho suvisuddho sare thito ahu, 4. Yada 
Bhikkhü kalena kalam Sikkhapadani bhindanti Bhagavad ca punappunam navüni 
navāni Sikkhāpadāni раййарей 5. Acira Parinibbute | Bhagavato 
Sammdsambuddhe | Bhikkhünam cariyä аййаћа va jata, 6. Bhagavato 
Savakasanghassa ka samkha, 7. Bhagavato Süvakasanghe Каѕѕака ussanná 
ahesum, api ca subbajatinam тапиѕѕа itthiyo ca tasmim ahesum, 8. Bhagavato 
aneke Bhikkhusávakà ninnamaka appaññātā pi 9. Bhagavata aggavasena 
thapitva Bhikkhu, Bhikkhuniyo, ирӣѕака, ираѕікауо ca, 10. Asri 
MahasavakaThera. 11. Asiti Mahasavaka Thera : Yatha Pdliparampara- 
mparayam ('Paramatthadipaniyam' nàma Theragathatthakathayam) niddhitthd, 
12. Asiti Mahdsdvaka Thera .: Yatha “'Syama' Dese Sukhodaya pure 
Meghankarena ndma Mahdatherena thapite Buddhapdde’ ankita. 13. Anfesu 
Nidànesu Vannanümo, 14. Bhikkhu Savakà Aggasavaka Sariputta Moggallàüna, 
15. Anando, 16. Rahulo, 17. Anuruddha, 18. Bhaddiyo Kakigodhayaputto, 19. 
Tissatthero (bhavato Matucchaputto), 20. Afifiata-Kondafinio, 21. Mahakassapo, 
22. Pindola Bharadvajo, 23. Punno Mantdniputto, 24. Punnathero 
(Sundparantako), 25. Маһакассӣпо, 26. Sono Kutikanno, 27. Mahapanthako 
Cülapanthako ca, 28. Subhüti, 29. Revato Khadiravaniyo, 30. Khankharevato, 
31. Sono Koliviso, 32. Sivali, 33. Vakkali (Vakkali), 34. Кайһараіо, 35. 
Mahákotthito, 36. Gavampati, 37. Nandako, 38. Vangiso, 39. Upaseno 
Vangantaputto, 40. Cundo Samanuddeso (Mahàcundo), 41. Bahiyo Dariciriyo, 
42. Pukkusáti, 43. Mahakappino, 44. Tisso, 45. Angulimdlo, 46. 
Kumdrakassapo, 47. Urüvelakassapo, 48. Kdluddyi, 49. Uday: (Maha Udayi, 
Pandito Udayi), 50. Upali, 51. Kundadhàüno, 52. Dabbo Mallaputto, 53. 
Pilindavaccho, 54. Sagato, 55. Sobhito, 56. Mogharaja, 
57. Rddho, 58. Sopako, 59. Sunito, 60. Yasojo, 61. Sarabhargo, 
62. Dhammdrdmo, 63. Bhikkhuni Savikayo, 64. Маһарајараі Gotami, 65. 
Khemd, 66. Bhaddukaccadnd Theri, 67. Janapudakalyani Nanda, 68. Sundari 
Nanda, 69. Abhiruüpa Nanda, 70. Sundari Theri, 71.  Uppalavanná, 
72. Paramatthadipaniyam nama Therigdthatthakathaya, 73. Patacara, 
74. Punnika (Punna Theri) 75. Dhammadinnd, 76. Sukka, 77. Sona, 
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78. Bhaddà Kundalakesa, 19. Bhadda Kapilani, 80. Kisa Gotami, 81. Ubbiri, 
82. Singalakamata (Singálamata), 83. Sakulá, 84. Soma, 85. Selā, 86. Subha 
Kammáradhità, 87. Subhà Jivakambavaniké, 88. Ambapdli, 89. Upasaka 
Sāvakā 90. Sudatto  Gahapati Andathapindiko, 91. Cite Gahapati 
Gacchikamandiko, 92. Nakulapita, 93. Hatthako Alavako, 04. Tapassu Bhallika 
Vanijà, 95. Uggo Gahapati Vesaliko, 96. Uggo Gahapati Vesaliko, 97. Siro 
Ambattho, 98. Jivako Kamarabhacco, 99. Mahünamo Sakko, 100. Vimalakitti, 
101. Upasika Savikayo, 102. Visakha-Migüramáta, 103. Nakula Gahapatani, 
104. Sujata Senanidhitd, 105. Suppavasa Koliyadhita, 106. Suppiya Upasika, 
107. Kali Kuraragharika, 108. KattyaGni, 109. Uttara | Nandamatà, 
110. Velukantakt Nandamata, 111. Bandhula Mallika, 112. Siri Mala Devi, 
113. Samavati, 114. Khujjuitara. From the contents it is evident that Buddha’s 
disciples comprise the monks (Bhikkhus), nuns (Bhikkunis), male lay 
worshippers (Updsakas) and female lay worshippers (Updasikds). - 

Instead of the Prasakiyam in the Vol VI the word Sampddakiyam, 'Editor's 
Note’, has been written in Sanskrit. Herein have been supplied the brief 
biographical sketches of Buddha’s disciples—both monks and nuns as also male 
and female devotees — to make the book informative.2? 


It is followed by the Summary (Vastusamksepa) written in Sanskrit of 
the Eighth Chapter of the Volume VI of the Maha Buddhavatthu composed 
by Bharatsingh Upadhyaya in Pali. Herein it is commented that Lord Buddha 
has formed the order of the Bhikkhus and Bhikkhunis and up to the twelfth 
year after the attainment of His Enlightement these monks and nuns have 
followed strictly the moral laws taught by the Exalted One. Thereafter till 
the attainment of His Mahaparinibbana some immorals have crept into the 
Buddhist Order, because of the huge number of Buddha's followers. The life- 
Sketches of some of His eminent disciples have been supplied herein in 
Sanskrit.” 


The Eighth Chapter of the original Pali text of the Maha Buddha-Vatthu | 
begins as follows: Atthamaparicchedo, Tassa Bhagavato Sávaka Savikayo ca 
Bhagavato Savakasangho suppatipanno—"Righth Chapter - Male and Female 
Disciples of the Exalted One. The Buddha's. Order is of well conduct". In 
order to have a idea of style of writing in Pali of Bharatsingh Upadhyaya а 
few lines from the beginning and end of this Chapter is quoted below: 
Buddhassa Bhagavato Sávakanam Savikanafica ubhinnam pabbajita ceva 
gihinafica visum-visum vatthuvannandya pubbe mayam tava tassa Bhagavato 
savakasangham Кійсі samaggattena pi yadidam sanghavasena pi ирӣѕеууйта 
anussareyyama ti. Etasmim pakarane yam taccham àrabbha sabbapathamam 
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amhakam sati uppajjati tam atthi tassa Bhagavato sdvakasanghassa 
ѕиррайрапланат, ujupatipannattam, fdyapatipannattam, sámicipatipanna- 
айсан. Yathütatham etadasthyaya yeva so (Sarigho) bahuso јапаійуа manito 
püjito рі ahu manussa ca tam mafifianti Ghuneyyo, pdhuneyyo, dakkhineyyo 
afjali-karantyo anuttaram  pufiRakkhettam | lokassáti. Abbhutà ahu tassa 
sümaggi, lokuttara tassa' silavisuddhi сарі. | 
Almost at the end of this great work while describing the attributes of 
Khujjuttard, Bharatsingh Upadhyaya remarks confidently : Patipatti mülakam 
hi Buddhamanasam...Acchartyametam | abbhutametam so  Bhagava 
manusajatiya makutasankáso Mahàyogi sabbadhammavasavatti 
afifiadatthudaso Mahabalasampanno Mahathamasampanno sattanam hi nanam 
cittesu tathá vidham vasavattapanam sampddesiyam hi Khujjuttard dastyo jivite 
patipattiyam dissati'ti...Evam te Buddhünam, tasseva Bhagavato pakasena 
pakatanam tassa adhigama sampannünam затта patipanndnam sdavaka 
süvikanam sila visuddhi disva pütiladdhasaddha pasddasahagatena cetasa 
Buddhabhimukha panjalika piti vacam niccharesum “Iti pi so Bhagavad Araham 
Samma Sambuddho  Vijjacaranasampanno Sugato  lokavidi — anuttaro 
' purisadammasárathi Satthä devamanussánam Buddho Bhagavad’ ti. —Iccevam 
Tassa Вһарауаіо Savikdnam updsikanam  caritalekhà | samattà—Atthamo 
Paricchedo samatto. Chattho Bhago samatto—Mahda Buddhavatthu nitthitam.”4 
In fine, it is evident that in the Maha Buddhavatthu written in Pali prose 
with occasional quoted verses in Six Volumes by Bharatsingh Upadhyaya the 
Chapterwise arrangement is as follows: 
The Volume I consisting of three Chapters, viz. Chapter One on ‘Birth’, 
Chapter Two on ‘Quest’, Chapter Three on ‘Perfect 
Enlightenment’. 
Volume П with one Chapter, ie. Chapter Four on 'Seven Weeks, 
Wandering and Preaching of Sermons (by Buddha). 
Volume III with its sole Chapter Five on 'Jambudipa (roughly India) 
During the Appearance of Buddha'. 
Volume IV _ also with one Chapter Six on ‘Nature and Mind of Buddha. 
Volume V with the Chapter Seven on 'The Whole Year of the 
| Parinibbüna and the Great Decease (of Gotama Buddha). 
Volume VI with the Chapter Eight on “Lord Buddha's Disciples (Men 
and Women). 


Thus the Pali Maha Buddhavatthu in its six Volumes consists of Eight 
Charters in all. 
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Bharatsingh Upadhyaya’s Maha Buddhavatthu is an example of a daring 
attempt to depict the life and activities of Gotama (Skt. Gautama) Buddha in 
Pali. Jt is indeed a Buddha-Caritam in Pali like the Buddha-Caritam of the 
celebrated poet ASvaghosa of the Ist century A.C. Some works in Рај during 
the 19th and 20th centuries in India, Sri Lanka, Myanmar, Thailand and the 
like have been composed. But the Maha Buddhavatthu is a distinct one and 
surpasses all the Pali works of the Post Second World War Period. The language 
of this work is simple and intelligible, although in some instances it appears 
to be artificial. The author has 'Paliased' (?) the Sanskrit verses (Samskrta- 
padànàm Palikaranam) with much ease and comfort. In the text Sanskrit words 
have been quoted within the inverted commas. Such a style has been utilised 
for the first time in the Pali language. This mixture of Sanskrit and Pali words 
in a Pali work is indeed unique. 


Besides, the Maha Buddhavatthu testifies Bharasingh Upadhyaya’s 
versatile knowledge in Buddhistic lore. It also shows how the author has much 
been influenced by Buddha’s human qualities (Buddhasya mdnaviye ripe 
asmakam Kavih, mugdha iva pratiyate). 

Further, the text reveals the author’s vast geographical knowledge 
(Granthakarasya bhougalikam vivaranam ativa susthu susankhatum ca asti). 


An important feature, as already mentioned, of this Buddha-biogruphy 
is that while composing the Mahd Buddhavatthu the author Bharat Singh 
Upadhyaya has profusely drawn his materials from the Buddhist texts—both 
in Pali and in Buddhist Sanskrit—like the Mahavagga, Mahaparinibbàna-Sutta 
of the Digha-Nikaya, Dhammapada, Jataka, Udana, Niddesa-both Maha and 
Culla, Samantapasadikà, Sumangalavilasini, Itivuttaka-Atthakathà, Mahdva- 
msa, Sdsanavamsa, Lalitavistara, Mahdvastu, Divydvadana, Saddharma- 
pundarika, Málalankaravatthu and the like. Not only the author has utilised 
those primary sources, but also he has often quoted passages and verses from 
these texts. 


Also the Maha Buddhavatthu in its Six Volumes is full of detailed 
footnotes which mention not only some authoritative Buddhist texts but also 
elaborately explains in Pali the topics discussed in the body of the text. Thus 
it follows the modern research methodology. This has become possible because 
of the fact that the author although writes his book in Pali, he is quite aware 
of the modern methods of presenting the Buddha-biography with proper and 
reliable evidences. 


But the most striking characteristic of the Maha Buddhavatthu is that 
it reveals unquestionable bhakti. ‘devotion’, to Buddha of the author whose 
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life is, in fact, saturated like a true Vaisnava follower with the Buddha-bhakti. 
Consequently the present work has become more devotional than critical. This 
work would “make it amply clear that his contribution to Pali language and 
literature is perhaps second to that of no other scholar of the present day India. 
His depth of knowledge was of the highest order and hence he would remain 
a guiding star on the sky of the Pali studies for centuries to соте”. 


End Notes and References 


|. Upadhyay, Bharatsingh. Maha Buddhavatthu (Delhi Sanskrit Academy, 1991), 
Vol. I, pp. Ixxxiv—lxxxv (Singh, Sanghasena. Prastavaná :— Paficamah 
Parivartah :- Granthakdra-Paricayah): 

Upddhydyah — <ітһаһ Bharato vidusám varah, 


Mahajnant mahüdhyani mahamani mahamatih. l. 
Agurü-mandale jato grame Nāgau-nāmake, 
. Paficadasottare varse sa vim§utitame Sate. 2, 


Krtavidya Upadhyayo nagare Agurd ye, 
Medhavi chatrariipena mahavidyalaye svake. 5. 


Uttirya ca punastatra pariksám snütakottarim, I 
Vidyavaridhi (Ph.D.) mathaiva cdgurapure. бА 


Bahubhih Sodha-sdhitya-samsthabhifca Puraskrtah, 
Sammünitasca Simhàh Bharatah sa таһатай. 11. 


Hindisáhityasammelanena | celahabádake, 
Biharasthitanalandàmahaüvihürake nave. 14 


Vidyaváridhináàmünamupádhim та nadam punah, 
Labdhavün sa Upüdhyáüyo vidyüvün vidusam varah. 15 


Nivasat Gaziabüde sa vidyüvyasane ratah, 
Santih farirapütena prüpta tena munisind. 17 


Satake Sobhune varse ekünanavatyütare, 
Dvàüvimfe divase mäse pharvarityabhidhanike. 18. 

2. Granthasya $Frsake trayah #аЬ4йһ prayuktah : — maha = mahat. Buddhah, 
Vattuh—Sanskrte Vastu ca, Maheti Sabdasya arthah atispasta. Akdrasya 
brhattvavad vi§dlatvadeva nayam granthah mahan, api tu visayavivecana- 
tvadapi, yatra Bhagavato Buddhasya caritam savistaram varnitam. Buddha- 
fabdasya Püli-bhüsáyam bahusu arthesu prayuktah. Tesu ekoarthah katha- 
visaye vivarana-visaye và ргаруше. 
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Upadhyaya, Bharatsingh. Maha Buddhavatthu (Delhi Sanskrit Academy, 1991), 
Vol. І. Samdesa (Singh, Markandeya, H. E. Leutenant Governor of Delhi). 
Prasannata kā visaya hai ki Delhi Sanskrit Akademi dvara Mahdpandita Dr. 
Bharatsingh Upadhyaya dvdrad Bhagavan Buddha ke vyaktitva par Palibhasa 
me likhita 'Mahübuddhavatthu' патак mahan gratha kā prakdSan kiya ја raha 
hai. Sath hi Akademi dvārā is grantha ko Sanskrit bhdsd men samülocanadi 
se samvalita karke adhikddhik јуяаѕиоп tak раһисӣпе ka prayds kd gaya 
hai. 

ibid, Subhüfamsa. Sharma, Sevaram. Chairman of The Working Committee 
of Delhi Sanskrit Academy. 

Yah atyanta prasaunatà ka visay hai ki Delhi Sanskrit Akddemt Muhdpandita 
Dr. Bharat Singh Upadhyaya dvara Pali  bhüsümen  likhita ‘Maha- 
Buddhavatthu’ патак uprutim grantha ko prakásita karne kd Subha karya kar 
rahi hai. Dr. Upadhyaya Sanskrit, Pali, Hindi, Angreji adi апек bhdsdon ke 
prakanda pandit the aur sath hr darSanik siddhünton ke marmajfia viddhàn 
the. Ve djanma Bhagavan Buddha ke jivan evam darsan ke samarpita adhyetà 
гаће. Vagdevi ke varada putra Dr. Upadhyaya ke pratyek svás mem Bhagavan 
Tathagata ke vyaktitva evam krtitva kà pratibimba sannihita tha. Unke vyaktitva 
par likhā гауа yah mahan grantha Dr. Upadhyáya ki ajivan tapasya ka pavitra 
phal hai, Unk? samasta cetand Bhagavan Buddha ki tejomay upasthiti se 
pratibhasita thi jiski divyanubhüti se is grantha Ка pratyek aksar anupranita 
hai. 

ibid., Praküsakityam (Semawal, Srikrishna. Secretary, Delhi Sanskrit Academy). 
Ayi givdrnavanisamaradhanajivanastatra Bhagavatim karakamayoh Юй 
Samskrta-Aküdamipaksatah Dilli — Visvavidyalaytya-Hindümahavidyalasya 
pürvaprüdhyüpakaih maháüpanditapravaraih sva. Da. Bharatsimha Upádhyayah 
Pálibhasáydm vilikhitasya Mahd-Buddhavatthu (Mahd-Buddhu-vastu) патпо 
mahdgranthasya pandituvaryusyopadhyayumahabhdgasya — samustajivuna- 
sydyam granthah pütheyarüpam. Tai jivarne yudanubhitam, parijhdtam, 
vilokitam, vicintitam, Кпайса tatsarva Buddhamayam vicdrydrtra samdyojitam. 
Bhagavuto Buddhasya visaye nastyetadrsoaparograntho daridrS§yate sümpra- 
tam mama drstayd jagati. Patsu bhagesu vibhaktoayam grantho Buddhatmikah 
sarvah vidhah  samayojayati. Тата | nivrttiparyesanübhisambodhinümakaih 
paricchedaissusobhitah prathamo bhdgastatratyan sarvan visayGn samyak 
rüpena prakatikaroti. 

ibid, Vol. І, рі. Prastāvanā :-Gautamabuddhasya jivan-yrttdnta-lekhanam 
айра sahasapirnam Кагуат. Тайи atyanta sáralyena souvidhyena ca krtam 
Svargiyena  Upüdhyáyühayena Bharatasimheneti me matam. 

ibid., vol. I, p. ii. Prast@vand :- Asya@m Prastávanüyüm Sanskrtapüthakanam 
rücim tadvisayagatam buddhim са uddifya Gautama Buddhasya loka- 
pracalita kathà, Mahà-Buddhavatthugranthasya prathamabhügasya sārāmśah 
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11. 


12. 
13. 


14. 


16. 


(Sutrarüpena, Matrka-Matikd-rilpena), tatsamiksd, lekhaka-paricayah, samśo- 
dhana-vidhi-vivaranam ca likhitüni. 


ibid., Vol I, pp. 4-8 and 289-292. 


Upadhyaya, Bharatsingh, Maha Buddhavatthu, Vol П, p.xi (Delhi Sanskrit 
Academy, 1992. Sriemavala, Srikrishna. PrakdSsakiyavaktavyam)—Idanim 
bhavatam | pánipadmesu | mahágranthasyg Dvitiya Bhagoayam Bhagavato 
Buddhasya paribhramanam dharmopadesam са prakatayati, yaj jüjfidsünüm 
hrdaye $antimürgasya prerandm pradüsyatiti me... 

ibid, Vol. IL pp. xx-xxi Mishra, Madhusudan. Caturthaparicchedasya 
kathasanksepah—Mahà-Buddhavatthuh — Palibhasámasritya — nibuddho asti. 
Granthakürah Pandita-Bharata  Simhopádhyayo buhubhasavid bahuSrutasca 
vidvaniti ndtra samSttirasmakam...Bharata-Simhopadhyayena fu na kevalam 
SamskrtaSabdandmapitu bhàsántara Sabdandmapi Pülikaranam krtam, tadapi 
svecchaya prityena. Ataeva tena prayujyate ‘Kitthiya samvacchare' | ityádi. 
Samskrtasabdünamapi | Palikaranam — kvacitkvacidutkhdti vai — pratibhàti. 
Bhavatu. Bhinnarücirhi lokah. Bhdsamadhikrtya etavadeva vaktavyam. 

ibid., Vol. IL, p.xxi (Mahà-Buddhavatthu granthasya ritirapi dhyanamàkarsati. 
Prathamam tu kathasütram Sanaih Sanah pravartate, param tatpustirapi 
granthüntaramudáhrtya | kryate...Vidusáà Bharata-Simhopádhyáyena kalastha- 
nàvalokanapurahsaram ghatandndm pourvGparya samyag vicdrya susam- 
baddham kathdsiitram vinirmitam. ldanim kaScidalpasruto api Bauddha- 
dharmasya kramabaddham .vrttantam jñatum Bauddham vd Saknoti. 

ibid., Vol. H, pp. 1 and 563. 


ibid, Vol. Ш, p. xi (Semavala, Srikrishna. Prakdfaktya Vaktavyam)— 
Bhage asmin Buddhakalin - Bhdratasya-samdjikavyuvasthayah bhougolikasva- 
rüpasya ca vifadam ,varnanam vartate, tadà tatratyanadm manusyánam kidrsam 
jivanam, | kidrsivicárasaili, kidrasirajavyavasthd, kidrst janapadavyavasthd, 
kidrst bhougolikaparivesascetyadivisayanam vistrtam vivecanamativa siksa- 
madrstaya saratnyena ca varnitamasti. 

ibid., Vol. Ш, pp. xiii-xviii (Mishra, Madhusudan. Pamcamaparicchedaraya 
Samksepah) 

ibid., vol. Ш, pp. 1 and 352. 

ibid, Vol. IV, p. ix (Semavala, Srikrishna. Prakdsakiam)—Bhageasmim 
Bauddha  cintanasya gabhiram vivecanam krtamupddhyayamahdbhagena. 
Manusyabhi-tandmamaddrsam | sádhüranajandnàm Bhagavato Buddhasya 
cantaram spastam parilaksyateatra, yathà vayam samsaárikah durjanànprati 
krodham bhajamah param Bhagavan Buddhastdt durjananapi snehamayena 
caksusa’ paíyat prerayati samajametddrSam | vyavahdram kartam. Kim 
bahunautadrgsah | bahubhirüdüharaniah paripirnoayam | bhügah, rigadyesa- 
divividhaih rogairdkrintam vifvam  pdrayitum Bhagavato Buddhasya 
siddhantah saksdmüh, tesam paripálanam lokakalyanáya bhavitum Sakyate. 
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ibid, Vol. IV, pp. хш-хуі (Mishra, Madhusudan. Sumksepena Buddhasya 
Svabhüvo Мапаѕат ca)—Satyapi mahati Bhiksusatighe tesam dharmdcarane 
sa §aithilya ndnumumoda, kintu Sariramaddyam khalu dharmasddhanamutijdtan 
sa туата-Бһатратарі апијајуһе...Кдуікат vácikam mdnustkam ca samáca- 
ranam | samyatam bhayeditt Buddhusyu deSandasit...Bhagavan — alpabhast 
babhuva. Uccairbhásanam tasya na rocate sma. Samadhou tadantardya iti... 
soumanyut. Ataeva sa dhyanam sadá prusumsati sma...Yadgitayam sthitapra- 
јһаѕуа ka bhasetyadi prasnasya uttaram  Bhagava Krsnena diyate tat sarva 
Bhagavati Buddhe ghatate...Müànusabhavüd Bhagavato Buddhasydpi Sdririka 
vedanà Баһиаһа babhüvuh kitu na tā Grogya paripanthina dsat. Alpahara 
ekabhuktatd ca tasya Grogyasya heturiti prayasastetoktam. Bhiksubhyoapi tena 
Grogyasya heturiti prayasastetoktam. Bhiksubhyoapi tena tathaivopadistam.... 


ibid., Vol IV, pp. 1 and 436. 


ibid., Vol. V., p. ix (Semavala, Srikrishna. Prakasakityam)—Bhageasmin 
Bhagavato Buddhasya vividhünüm  yátrünam | parinirvünasya tatsambandhi 
vrtünta ca vivecanam vartate. 

ibid., Vol. V., pp. xi-xiv (Mishra, Madhusudan. Saptama-Paricchedasya 
Samkrtamüsritya | kathasamksepa)—Ekonásitivarsadesryo Вһарауйп Buddho 
BodhiprapteScatvarigam varsam Srüvastyüm vyatitya Rajagrham praptah. Tada 
mrtasya Magadharája Bimbisdrasya sapta varsani gatanydsan...anantaram 
Mahükasvapapramukha Anandena sahitàh pamcasatant Bhikkhavo Rdjugrhe 
Vebháraparvatasya | uttarapar$vam | Saptapurniguháyam | Bhagavato | vacanani 
samgrahitumaárer bhare. Samgrahakarya saptabhirmasaih sumdpti рашат. 
ludeva Tripitakanamna samprati jridyate. 


ibid, Vol. V., pp. 1 and 89. 


ibid., Vol VI, p. ix (Semavala, Srikrishna. Sampddakiyam.}—Asmin Bhage 
Panditavarena Bhagavatà Buddhena Bhiksusanghasya visaye уа dhüranà 
prakatikrtà tasya varnanam  vihitam. Таһа ca  Bhagavato Buddhasya 
prasiddhünüm — fisyànàm | varnanam  krtam. Anena prakdrena Sasthbha- 
gatmkoayam granthah pürnatameti. 

ibid., Vol. VI, p.xi (Sharma, Madhusudan. Astamaparicchedatmaksas- 
thabhügasya Vastusamksepa)—Buddhasisyah. Bhagavato Buddhasya Bhiksu- 
sangha-sumghataneavasthütrayam vidyate. Tasya — Bodhiprüpteranantaram 
dvadaga varsdni vavad Bhiksusanghah sada@cdrasilah paramavisuddhascàsit. 
Tatah param Bhagavato Mahüparinirvánam ydvatskhalanasila Bhutksavo 
Bhagavatü vigarhità márgam ca darsitah. Mahüparinirvünam | praptavati 
Bhagavati Bhiksusamghe vikaruh sumágatah, sarvamanyathà sumjdtum. Atuevu 
Bhagavatd pürvamevoktam Bhiksusungho na cirdya stháüsyatiti). 

ibid., Vol. VI, pp. 1 and 630-631. 


Singh, Sanghasen. Bharat Singh Upddhydya and his contribution to Pali and 
Buddhist Studies. (An unpublished paper). 
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Complexion, grace and lineation of the Buddha’s foot print 


Asha Das* 


A lustrous baby was born in the lap of the first wife of king Suddhodana, 
the ruler of the border land of the Earth. The seers prophesised two possible 
routes of the life-story of the child. (1) If he takes to worldly life, he became 
a Rajachakraborty or the Emperor of emperors. (2) If he renounces the world 
and takes Pabbajjà, he becomes an Arhat or Buddha, the Truely wise. Later 
time while at Anathapindika’s monastery in the Jetavana, Buddha delineated 
those good omens to the Bhikkhus. Those omens are sublime in the greatness 
of beauty and truth. In the Lakkhana Suttanta and the Mahapadana Suttanta 
of the Dighanikaya, there is a protrait of a prince of man made of atoms, 
culled from whatever is beautiful and fragrant, colourful and pleasant to touch 
under the sun. 


The full-length figure of Buddha became wonderful in beauty and grace 
with the 32 Mahapurusa Lakkhana and 64 to 108 accessory sign in the later 
years. The foot-print of Buddha is the fancy lotus of human longing. The 
offering of love, devotion and attachment at this fancy lotus begins with the 
hour of the Mahaparinibbana. The Lord has vanished for ever into an effulgent 
world of eternal peace. The hallowed body of the Lord is planted on the funeral 
pyre for the purpose of being burnt. But the fire cannot be lit. In the mean 
time Mahakassapa turns up accompanied with five hundred disciples. He prays 
with folded hands for three times and then places his head at the feet of the 
Lord and worships. He wished that the Lord's feet be planted on his head. 
The golden feet of the All powerful Buddha appears like a full moon that 
gets rid of the cloud. Bhikkhu Kassapa and assembled crowd hold them on 
their heads. Just as the sun or the moon vanished after appearance for a while 
so do the feet of the Lord. These feet were golden in hue. There were wheels 
with Thousand spoke. In the fourth Nipata of the Anguttara Niküya we get 
a description of the feet of Buddha. Once the Lord was walking along a road 
that passes between the city of Ukkattha and Setabba. Later Drona the Brahmin 
also went the way and he found the foot-prints of the Buddha. He also noticed 
the various marks in the foot-print and knew it for certain that it was not 
of a mortal. Magandhiya and his wife also noticed the foot-prints of the Lord. 
Magandhiya knew that it was the foot-print of one who is free from desire. 


* Ex-Reader, Department of Pali, Unversity of Calcutta. 
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The Digha Nikaya Atthakatha mentions 39 beneficial marks in the feet 
of the Lord in addition to the wheel. The poem Samantaküta Vannana by 
Vedeha Sthavira, composed at the end of the Thirteenth century or at the 
beginning of the Forteenth century dwells on how the formless finds its form 
in the hallowed feet of the Lord laden properly with marks that speak of 
divinity. The poem dwells on hundred distinguishing mark of Lord Buddha’s 
feet. Buddharakkita of Ceylon in his Jinalamkara tika composed during 426 
A.D. speaks of eighty accessory marks of Buddha's beautiful and sacred feet. 
Buddharakkhita's power of description is superb and it has some likelihood 
with the style of the Anagatavamsa Atthakatha. The latter was written by 
Upatissa of Ceylon during the Tenth Century perhaps. Both Upatissa and 
Buddharakkhita speak of 108 distinguishing marks that adorn the feet of the 
Lord Buddha. Buddhapriya the poet of Pajjamadhu opens with the nails of the 
feet of the Lord Buddha and he points out at least 110 distinguishing marks 
of Buddha's divine feets. Both the books Dharmasamgraha and Mahavyutpatti 
mention 32 marks and 80 accessory marks of Mahapurusa. But the marks cited 
by one might not agree with the other always. 


There is a popular stanza in Pali in SriLanka : 
Yannammadaya nadiya puline ca tire 
Yam saccavaddhagirike sumanidcalagge 
Yam tatha Yonakapure munino ca padam 
Tam padalaficanam aham sirasà namami. 

I worship with bent head 

The foot-prints 

That are in the sandy banks of Narmada. 

That are in the Saccavandha hills 

That are at the peak of the 

mountain Sumana 
and that are presented in the 
City of Yonaka. 

In the context of thesé foot-prints we could determine the wide wanderings 
of the Lord in the world. Buddha's foot-prints have been found in India, Sri 
Lanka, Burma, Siam, Tibet, Mongolia, China and Japan. The most noteworthy 
of the foot prints that Fa-Hien and Hiuan Tsang saw was at Pataliputra. On 
his way to Kusinara for Mahaparinibbina Lord Buddha stood here and gazed 
at the hills of Magadha with grace, for the last time. There is an inscription 
laid down on the foot-prints maintained at Nàgürjunikondà. Spence Hardy 
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observes that the Lord projected his foot-print in the Narmada Valley. Thereafter 
the Lord planted his feet on Saccavandha. Then he visited the island of Sri 
Lanka. The land of Sri Lanka still bears the foot-prints of the Buddha at two 
places, one on the banks of the tranquil river Kalyani and another on the peak 
of Samantaküta. Fa-Hien saw the latter in the 5th century A.D. He saw the 
hallowed foot print of the Lord at Anuradhapura also. Besides, the foot-prints 
are found at Yakushiji, Burma, Sukhodaya, Ankor Bhat etc. | 

The common features of the foot-prints of the Lord extant in different 
parts of the world are ` 

(1) Their length varies from 2" to 54" 

(2) The sole of the foot is flat and has 108 auspicious signs. 

(3) The fingers are uniformly long. 

(4) The wheel or chakra adorns them. 

In the foot-print at Bharhüt and Safichi, the wheel is right at centre of 
the sole of the feet. In the foot-print found at Amaravati there are Tri-ratna 
and Swastika just above the wheel which is at the centre of the sole of the 
foot. The foot-print found at Bodhgaya, Amaravati, Bharhüt and Sanchi have 
left a princeless stump on the annals of Buddhism. In Bharhut Buddha figure 
is present there only through in footprint. Of course, the foot prints are symbolic 
of Buddha’s presence. The foot prints unite truth, beauty and goodness in them. 
There should be elaborate research. 
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The Rise of Mahayanism in SriLanka 
Kanai Lal Hazra* 


In the religious history of South-East Asia, SriLanka has occupied a very unique 
place as a prominent Theravada country. Here Theravüda Buddhism has 
developed, prospered and progressed to a great extent under the patronage of 
the Sri Lankan rulers. И may be remarked here that Mahayanism has also 
flourished in SriLanka. From the chronicles of SriLanka we learn that the first 
traces of Маһауапіѕт in this country can be found in the third century A.D. 
during the reign of King Моһагіка Tissa (209-231 A.D.). In his time in Sri 
Lanka's history a new school of thought known as the Vetulyavada (Vetullavada 
Skt. Vaitulyavada) appeared. The chronicles of SriLanka refer to it. Voharika- 
Tissa, who was Sirinaga T's (195-209 A.D.) son, ascended the throne after 
his father and reigned for nearly 22 years in SriLanka. He introduced a law 
that set aside bodily injury as penalty. For this reason he became known as 
Voharika-Tissa (Tissa, the Just). At first he was known as Tissa. He showed 
his liberal attitude towards religion. Contributed much wealth to establish 
monasteries and shrines, offered gifts to learned monks who propagated the 
religion and held a great Vesdk festival. In his time the Vetulyavddins or the 
Vitandavadins or the Vaitulyakas tried to play their roles in the country's 
religious world. They were followers of the Mahayana school of Buddhism. 
The Mahaàvihàra monks did not like their religious doctrine and practice. The 
king at their request asked a minister named Kapila, who knew all the sciences, 
to inquire into the doctrines of the Vitanda or Vaitulyavadins. He expressed 
his views that their doctrines can not to consistent with the Buddha's 
words. The king who patronised the two great vihàras of SriLanka— 
the Mahdavihdra and the Abhayagirivihüra—suppressed the Vetullavüda. Не 
consigned their scriptures to the flames and thus tried his best to illuminate 
the religion of the Buddha and purified the religion. H. Kern and Mironv have 
mentioned that the Vaitulya-sütra is the same as the Vaipulya-sütra which is 
regarded as one of the commonest names of the Маһауапіѕі scriptures. 
Buddhaghosa described the Vetullakas or the Vaitulyakas as the Mahasuññavadli. 
They uphold the views that in the Тиѕйа heaven the Buddha was born, he 
lived there and never visited the human world and Ananda preached to 
Dhamma. They said that the Sangha meant only the path-fruitions (paramatthato 
maggaphalaàneva sangho) and by mutual consent sex-relations may be entered 
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upon by human pair. The Dipavamsa, the earlier chronicle of Sri Lanka, in 
the place of the Vetullavada refers to the term Vitandavüda. The Mahávamsa, 
SriLanka’s another chronicle, gives an account of the Vetullas or the Vaitulya- 
vüdins, who in the third century A.D. arrived in SriLanka. The Pali 
commentaries—the Majjima-nikayatthakathà (Papaticasüdant) (Commentary on 
the Majjhima-nikfya) and the  Vibhangatthakathà (Sammohavinodani) 
(Commentary on the Vibhanga) mention the Vitanda-vüdins, “evidently 
dissenting Buddhists, holding unorthodox views with regard to the subtle points 
in the Dhamma, particularly the Abhidhamma. The Vitandavadin and the 
Theravadin both quote the same authorities, and name the sifras of the 
Tripitaka, in order to support their position, the difference being only in the 
mode of their interpretation". The Nikayasangraha describes that the monks 
of the Abhayagiri vihdra, who were well-known as the Dhammarucikas, not 
only accepted but also propagated the Vaitulya-pitaka as the Buddha's teaching 
and the heretic bráhmanas called the Vaitulyas composed this pitaka. In order 
to disturb Buddhism during the time of ASoka they took the dress of monks. 
The monks of the Theriya-nikaáya who compared their doctrine with the 
Dhammas and the Vinaya mentioned it as false doctrine. The Vaitulya-pitaka 
which was brought to SriLanka was written in Sanskrit and it was the language 
of the Mahàyana sütras. H. Kern in his ‘Manual of Indian Buddhism’ told 
that the term vaipulya was commonly used as a designation for the Mahayana 
' sutras. But sometimes they were also known as the Vaitulya sütras. Asanga’s 
Abhidharmasamuccaya describes that the three terms Vaipulya, Vaidalya and 
Vaitulya indicate the same thing. Both H. Kern and S. Paranavitana have 
identified the Vaitulyavadins with the Mahayanists. It may be noted here that 
the Vaitulyakas in the third centruy A.D. became prominent in Sri Lanka 
and played a very aggressive role in the country's religious history and this 
period witnessed some important development in Mahayanism in India. 
Nügaürjuna, great Маһауапа teacher, flourished in India in the latter half of 
the second century A.D. His activities inspired the Vaitulyakas to go to Sri 
Lanka to propagate their teachings. Even today in SriLanka any Buddhist who 
preaches new ideas against the accepted doctrines and practices becomes known 
as a Vaitulya. Te term Vetulla or vaitulya means "dissenting" or "different" 
(Secondary derivative form from vi + tulya). Possibly, the Vaitulyas established 
themselves in SriLanka earlier, but most probably became very prominent in 
the reign of Vohaàrika Tissa. The latter suppressed the Vaitulyas or the 
Vaitulyakas and purified the Sarigha. Owing to the corrupting influences of 
the Vaitulyavada, Buddhism was in а bad state and the Sarigha became very 
corrupt in SriLanka. The king freed many Buddhist monks who were in debt 
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and for this reason he paid three hundred thousands. The king established 
almsgiving at all places over the island where the Ariyavamsa Sutta was 
preached. The preaching of the Ariyavamsa indicated that Buddhism fell into 
evil days. 


The Vaitulyakas in the reign of Gothibhaya (309-322 A.D.) again tried 
to assert themselves at the Abhayagiri Vihara although they were suppressed 
by Voharika-Tissa in his time. Gothabhaya was a great ruler and he improved 
the material conditions of Buddhism by giving an abundance of requisites to 
monks, repaired old monasteries, constructed many new buildings and held 
the Vesakhapüja. He suppressed the Vaitulyakas, burnt their books and expelled 
sixty of their leaders from the island. Some of the exiled monks went to stay 
at Kfivirapattana in the Chola country in South India. They established their 
connections with Sanghamitra who later became a prominent figure in Sri 
Lanka's Маһауапіѕт. The Mahavamsa refers to him as one “who was versed 
in the teachings concerning the exorcism of spirits and so forth" 
development in India at the time". He came to know the pitiable condition 
of the exiled monks and he felt very much for them. He arrived in SriLanka 
to propagate the teachings of Mahayanism there. Mahàsena (3234-362 A.D.) 
who succeeded his brother Jettha-Tissa (323-333 A.D.), showed his great 
kindness towards Sanghamitra (Safghamitt4). The former was a strong and able 
ruler in Sri Lanka's history. We stood against the mighty authority of the 
Mahdavihara and no ruler even before had the courage to do. Sanghamitrà won 
his favour. He stayed at the Abhayagiri Vihara and tried to convert the 
Mahavihàra to Mahayanism. But he failed. The King was so much influened 
by him that he issued an order forbidding the Singhalese people to give alms 
to the monks of the Mahàávihara on pain of a fine. He even demolished some 
of the Mahavihdra buildings, including the famous Lahapaásada (Brazen Palace, 
the Uposatha house) and utilized their materials to construct new buildings ` 
at the Abhayagiri vihàra. For nine years the Mahavihàra was deserted. Its 
premises were ploughed and sown with beans. It is quite well-known that 
Mahàsena was greatly influenced by Sanghamitra, who came over to SriLanka 
and took the charge of his education during his father's reign. He liked him 
so much that he accepted the Vetulla doctrines. His ardent attachment to Vetulla 
teachings brought a conflict with the orthodox Mahavihàra. During this period 
the Mahayana made a good progress in the Andhra Pradesh. The development 
of sculpture in SriLanka in this period indicates the influence of Amardvatt 
and other centres in that area. Some specimens of sculpture discovered in Sri 
Lanka are indeed considered to have imported from that region. S. Paranavitana 
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even mentioned the possibility that even the particular variety of stone on which 
Mahasena engraved an inscription in which he blamed the inmates of the Five 
Great Residences of the Mahavihdra, for lack of discipline, were imported from 
that region. It is very probable that SriLanka had good relations with the 
Buddhist centres in the Andhra Pradesh. This was confirmed by epigraphic 
evidence from Nagàárjunikonda datable in this period. Маһаѕепа after his 
conversion to the Vetulla doctrines persecuted the Mahavihdra whose inmates 
were followers of the Theravada. From a fragmentary inscription from the 
Jetavanarama, belonging to his reign, we learn that he caused to be deposited 
in “the five great àvüsas" (pafica maha ävāsā) of the Mahavihara, the books 
which evidently contained the doctrines of the Vetullavdda to be read by the 
inmates of these residences of the orthodox church. 


In the twelfth year of king Silakala (518-531 A.D. or 524-537 A.D.), a 
young merchant named Pürna visited Kasi (Benaras) for business purpose and 
a book called the Dharmadhátu was brought by him to SriLanka. S. 
Paranavitana remarked, "there is hardly any 'doubt that the Vaitulya sütra 
introduced to Ceylon from Benares in Silakala's reign, was a treatise dealing 
with the doctrine of the three bodies of the Buddha". Silakala was an ex- 
Buddhist monk. Probably, he had some connections with the Mahayanists in 
India during the days of his exile in that country. He with great honour апд. 
respect received the Dharmadhdatu, kept it near the palace and once a year 
for a festival used to take it over to the Jetavana vihdra. The Маһауатѕа 
says, "In the twelfth year (of his reign) a young merchant who had to be taken 
himself from here to Kasipura brought hither from there the (book) 
Dharmadhátu. The king was incapable of distinguishing truth from falsehood 
as the moth which flies to the lamp it takes for gold, when he saw it, believing 
it to be the true doctrine of the Buddha received it with ceremony. He showed 
reverence and honour and placed-it in a house not far from the royal palace. 
Every year he was wont to take it over the Jetavana-vihàra and there to arrange 
a festival which he made into a permanent institution, regarding this as a 
blessing for all beings". The Mahdvihgra and some of the citizens of 
Anuradhapura did their best to disseciate themselves altogether from these 
proceedings. The Nikaàya Sangraha mentions Pürna as the merchant's name 
and the Dharmadhátu was a Vaitulya-sütra. It also refers to the monks of the 
Abhayagiri-vihdra with the honours paid to the book. By this new heresy the 
Mahd4vihdra’s hostility was aroused, but, even then, the Mahayanists represented 
by the Abhayagiri-vihara and the Jetavandrama vihdra became prominent and 
gained ground. Silákala in his young days was a sdmanera in Bodh-Gaya. 
Probably, he showed his leanings towards doctrines which arrived irt Sri Lanka 
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from the land of his early exile. The word Dharmadhátu itself was synonymous 
with Dharmakdya, the first of the three bodies of the Buddhas according to 
the Mahayanist Trikaya doctrine. In the tenth century A.D. a treatise named 
Dharma-dhàtu was known and held in high esteem in SriLanka. The Vaitulya- 
sütra was a treatise dealing with the three Bodies of the Buddha and it was 
introduced in Sila-Kala's reign. Till the reign of Aggabodhi I (568-601 or 604 
A.D.) the doctrines flourished. A great Thera, named Jotipala, arrived in Sri 
Lanka from India and defeated the Vaitulyas in a public disputation there. 
An ddipdda (ара) called Dathapabhuti, was strong follower of the Vaitulyas. 
He became very angry to see the defeat of the Vaitulyas and he wanted to 
strike the Thera. Aggabodhi I was very happy with Jotipala. The Nikdya 
Sangraha tells that after this public defeat there were no more converts to 
the Vaitulya doctrine and the monks of the two nikayas, namely, the Abhayagiri 
and the Jetavanürama, “dismissed pride and lived in submission to the 
Mahdvihara’’. Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese traveller, who visited India and Sii 
Lanka, described that the monks of the Maha@vihara opposed the Great vd 
and they did not approciate its doctrine while both vehicles were studied by the 
monks of the Abhayagiri vihdra and they widely diffused the Tripitakas. But 
I-Tsing, an another Chinese traveller, mentioned that in SriLanka all belongs 
to the Áryasthaviranikaya and the Arya-Mahdsanghika had no place there. In 
the late seventh and early eighth centuries A.D. Gunavarman, Vajrabodhi and 
Amoghavajra, who were eminent Mahayana teachers, for the propagation of 
the Mahayana doctrine, came to SriLanka. 


The reign of Sena I (831 or 833-861 or 863 A.D.) saw the introduction 
of the Vajiriyaváda in Sri Lanka. The Nikáya Sangraha gives an account of 
it. It tells, “During his reign an ascetic of the Vajraparvata Nikàya, clad іп 
the robes of a priest, came to his country from Dambadiva and lived in the 
dwelling called Virankura. Having presented fifteen Kalandas of gold which 
he had brought to the cook of the royal household, girivase Sen by name, 
he got him to sound his praises to the king, who, hearing of his virtues, just 
as the grass-hopper leaps into the fire taking it for gold, went to the ascetic 
and being impressed with his secret discourse, which he called a confidential 
teaching, accepted the false Vajiriya doctrines and abandoning the true 
doctrines, such as the Ratnasütra, which shine forth in power extending over 
а 100,000 crores of worlds, he by reason of his embracing the false doctrines 
fled from the place he lived in, and giving up the city to the Tamils went 
to Polonnaruva, and died there". A monk of the Vajraparvata sect in India 
arrived in SriLanka to propagate the Vujiriyavdda or Vajraydna there and stayed 
at the Virdankura-Grama in the Abhayagiri-vihdra. From the Nikdya Sangraha 
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we learn that king Matvala Sen totally. rejected the Ratana-sutta and accepted 
the secret teachings of the Vajirtyavada. It describes, “From the time of 
Matvala-Sen the Vajiriyavida was prevalent among the foolish and ignorant 
people of this country because it was protected and practised secretly aš a 
mystic teaching" ". The Vajrayana deals with mystic practices. The titles of 
the Vajrayüna books also give the idea of ‘mysticism such as the 
Mayajalamantra and the Sarvaguhya. Charles Eliot has identified the Vajiriyas 
with the Vajrayünists. They were followers of the worst phases of Tantrism 
and they flourished in Eastern India. The Vajraparvata monastery probably 
was situated in Eastern India. The Vajiriyavüdins composed the Gudhavinaya 
(Secret Vinaya). Some of their principal scriptures were well-known to people 
by such titles as the Tathagathaguhyaka. Sena I was converted to the new 
doctrine—the Vajiriyavàda. About this time the Ratnaküta sutras and other 
writings of the Mahayanists were introduced in SriLanka. The Ratnaküta Sütras 
were regarded as the second of the seven classes into which the Mahayàna 
sütras of the Chinese Canon are subdivided. In the reign of Sena I another 
sect with advanced Tantric leanings, known as the NilapatadarSana, became 
prominent in Sri Lanka. Its appearance took place during this time there. Its 
followers wore blue robes and practised extreme forms of Tantrism. They were 
suppressed. 


The epigraphical and monumental evidence of contemporary inscriptions, 
inscribed plaques, votive tablets, images in stone and bronze of divinities of 
the Mahayana and Tantrayüna pantheons and colossal Mahayanistic images 
of stone inform us that after the eighth century A.D. the chronicles of Sri 
Lanka do not say anything about the Vaitulyas or any other heretical sects. 
But the religious monuments of this period give us evidence that they existed. 
In the eleventh century A.D. Buddhism did not prosper well in Sri Lanka and 
the monks of the Myanmar were invited to establish the line of spiritual 
succession in SriLanka. There were Buddhist monks who still followed the 
Mahayianist doctrines. King Parakramabahu I ascended the throne of SriLanka 
in the twelfth century A.D. A synod was summoned by him to purify the 
faith. He removed the heretical elements and united the Buddhist Sangha. 
Sri Lanka has produced several Mahayanist writers. They were famous in their 
fields. According to S. Beal, Deva ог Aryadeva was a great Mahayana teacher. 
He was either born or lived in Sri Lanka. But Nanjio did not agree with him. 
The former refers to a monk of' Sri Lanka (Sh-tsz-Kwo or the country of the 
Lion) named Sanghavarman (San-Kie-poh-mi). An extract from the Vinaya of 
the Mahisüsakas was translated by him into Chinese. He professed doctrines 
whicn were closer to the Mahayanists than those of the Theravadins. Several 
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scholars thinks that Amogha (Pu-Kung) belonged to SriLanka. He was a 
Tantrist. He visited China and India. In Sri Lanka he elaborated his doctrines. 


The earliest inscription connected with Mahayanism in SriLanka was 
found on a rock near Mihintale hill. The characters belonged to the eighth 
century A.D. They looked like Grantha. The inscription has a Sanskrit hymn 
in praise of the Buddha and it refers to the Nirmanakaya. Another verse 
mentions Sambho..... Most probably, it was Sambhogakdya. According to the 
Mahayanist Trikaya, the Nirmanakaya and the Sambhogakaya are the two 
bodies of the three kayas of the Buddha. And the third one is the Dharmakaya 
or the Dharmadhátu (Body of the Law). The inscription also describes the 
name of the monk, the author of the hymn, who is referred to as "a mine 
of Bodhisattva virtues" as well as in the use of the Sanskrit language. Several 
Copper votive tablets with Sanskrit inscriptions of the ninth century A.D. were 
also discovered at Mihintale. These fragments were not identified with any 
of the published Mahayana texts. The Mahayana character was found in them. 
But different inscriptions of the ninth century A.D. were unearthed at 
Vijayardma in Anuradhapura. They mention Тага, the Bodhisattvas— 
Avalokitevara (таһакагипа) and Akdgagarbha, the Buddhas Sikhi and 
Gaganabuddha, the mystic syllables like Om, Kili Kili, Huru Huru, Svahd etc. 
These may indicate that in the ninth century A.D. the Mahayana gods and 
goddesses were adored and worshipped by the people of SriLanka. These 
plaques inform us that Sri Lanka’s Buddhists, especially those with Маһӣуапа 
leanings, used to deposit metal plates with short extracts from Sanskrit Buddhist 
writings in the Chaityas (cetiyas). “According to the Saddharmma-ratndkara, 
there was a Dharmachaitya (Dhammacetiya) among the five kinds of sttipas 
and it probably was one where such texts were enshrined. To the average man’s 
mind the Dharmakadya must have been represented by the written words of 
the Buddha; fragments of them would be very well called Dhammadhdtu and 
enshrined in a place of bodily relics of which there must have a restricted 
supply. It is probable that this extension of veneration, at first place to bodily 
relics, to metal fragments inscribed with words attributed to the Buddha, was 
due to the influence of the Mahàyàna conception of the ''Three Bodies”. 
Among the rock-out Buddhas of SriLanka the tallest Buddha image is at 
Buduruvegala, near Vallavaya. It is over 50 feet in height. The images of the 
Bodhisattvas, which are smaller than the Buddha but not disproportionate are 
on its either side. The Mahayanists of Ruhuna created these beautiful images 
and they belonged to a date around the eighth or ninth century A.D. Somewhat 
later in date is another colossus of the Mahayana inspiration, is the well-known 
kusta-raja (“leper king") of Valigama or the figures of the Dhyàni Buddhas 
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on the head-dress there is a representation of Avalokitesvara. Many bronze 
images were discovered in different parts of the island. Many of these are 
of Mahayanistic character. These images are the Buddha, Bodhisattvas, 
Lokapálas and Brahmanical gods. A Mahayana monument was found at 
Mihintale. The Bodhisattva figures at Situlpavuva and at Kurukkalmadam in 
the Batticaloa district of the seventh century were found. Two inscribed 
weathered slabs, one of which refers to a benefaction made for the daily supply 
of rice to a person who used to perform something connected with the 
Dharmadhatu, were discovered at Puliyankulam (ancient Pubbārāma) 
monastery near Anuradhapura. The record of the other inscribed slab also 
mentions the same word. It no doubt signifies a Vaipulya sutra (Mahayana 
text). Thus the two inscribed slabs tell this Mahayana text. In the third slab 
inscription there is a reference to the connection of the monastery with the 
Abhayagiri vihara, which at that time became famous for heterodox leanings. 
A tenth century bronze label from Anuradhapura refers to the book 
Dharmadhátu. “Nagari script occurs in a part of it”. Owing to the Vajiriyavüdins 
(Vajrayanists) this system most probably was introduced. Another copper-plate 
of the same period was found at Anuradhapura. It has an inscription which 
says : Om vajrati (or-ni) ksa (?) ram and it is a mantra. It was addressed 
to a Tantric deity. the first member of the compound is the vajra and it gives 
indication of the Tantric character. In different areas of SriLanka many votive 
tablets with Nagari legends were discovered and three of these tablets mention 
**Namo Bhagavate’’ (in the first line) and ‘‘Hapaya Par’’; Para Svaha (in the 
last two lines) and they are a Tantric charm. The Nagari character and the 
mystic syllable “уйла” were found in several clay votive tablets and these may 
help us to conclude that the followers of the Mahayana system have used them. 
Several Mahayanist images of the eighth and the ninth centuries were 
discovered. They were the representations of Avalokitesvara (one with Amttübha 
in the head-dress), Vajrapüni and Kuvera (Jambhala). A Avalokitesvara-Tàrà 
relief was found at VijayGrdma іп Anuràdhapura. Weligama on the south coast 
has a colossal Avalokitesvara sculpture. The Dhyàni Buddha Amitàübha is in 
its head-dress and it holds a lotus in one hand and it has a dress like a king. 
The most beautiful Mahayana sculptures were discovered in high relief at 
Buduruvagala, near Wellawaya in Uva Province. On each side of a central 
Buddha there are three figures. The trio on the Buddha’s proper right indicates 
Avalokita in the middle. In the head-dress he has the Dhydni Buddha Amitabha. 
In the attitude of Katakahasta the hands are placed. On his right side there 
is a female figure who holds an unblown lotus or a fruit and she may be 
Tara. The other figure is a male one. In Buddhist iconography there is Tard 
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on one side of Avalokita and Hayagriva ог Sudhanakumüra can be found on 
his other side. The male figure may represent Sudhanakumara. It is not 
Hayagriva because there is no horse’s neck. Among the three figures on the 
Buddha’s left there is a Bodhisattva in the middle and it may represent Mattreya. 
On his both sides there are male figures and in the right hand one of them 
holds a vajra. These sculptures may belong to the ninth century A.D. 


The Natha or Avalokitefvara cult became very popular in the fifteenth 
century A.D. and many works date from the reign of Parakramabahu VI (1412 
- 1467 A.D.) of Kotte refer to it. Totagamuva was the main centre of the cult. 
Sri Rahula, the priestly post and the grammarian, was at its head. He was 
а worshipper of the Mahayana Bodhisattvas. The Vegiriya inscription of the 
first quarter of the fifteenth century A.D. discusses the dedication of certain 
fields for daily offerings to Lokesvara Natha. A fragmentary record of the 
mid-fourteenth century A.D. was found at Gadaladentya in the central province. 
It describes Nátha and Metteyya (Maitreya) together. There are references to 
Natha in the eighty-seventh and the one-hndredth chapters of the Mahavamsa. 
The inscription of King Mahinda IV found at Mihintale tells the shrines of 
Nayinda and of the goddess Minina. At this peroid Mahayanistic beliefs existed 
at Mihintale. Several scholars have derived Nayinda from Nathendra and it 
can be etymologically equiated with Nagendra—the Lord Майа and it can be 
acceped as Avalokita. There is a reference to mininal immediately after Nayinda 
and if the latter is Avalokitasvara, then the former is a local name of Тага. 
According to Sten Konow, "manipadme" in "Om manipadme hum" is the 
vocative of the name ‘manipadma’ which is one of the names of Tara. Nala 
is also known as lotus flower and the word could be mentioned as a synonym 
for “padma”, Thus maninals (Sinhalese mininal) is equivalent to manipadma 
or Tara. the fifteenth century Sinhalese poem ''Tisara Sandesa’’ (Swan's 
message) praises a white image of Natha as depicted in a shrine of the Buddha 
at Doravaka in Kegalle district and it also praises Tara. The well-known shrine 
to Avalokitesvara is the Nath Devale in Kandy. It is quite different from the 
other Buddhist buildings because its architecture is quite different from them 
and it looks like a Hindu temple. Its stüpa-shaped dome indicates the Buddhist 
origin and it belonged to the fourteenth century A.D. Its lay priests (Kapuralas) 
generally conduct the ritual with a certain mystery. One important ceremony 
was performed in Sri Lanka during the New Year celebrations. On this occasion 
“the royal physicians had to superintend the preparation of a thousand small 
pots of the juices of wild medicinal plants at the Nath Devala, from whence, 
carefully covered and sealed they were sent to the place and distributed with 
much ceremony to other temples”. This practice gives us an idea that Natha 
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like one form of Avalokitasvara was regarded as a god of healing. The image 
of Avalokita named "Lokanatha of the hospitals in Ceylon” reveals that the 
god was worshipped for his healing activities. The Sariputra, a Sanskrit work, 
mentions dhyanas of the different deities. From this it is known that at the 
time of the dhyana of Natha was composed the general characteristics of 
Avalokitesvara were attributed to Natha who holds the lotus in one hand and 
the Dhyani Buddha on forehead. Saman or Sumana of Adam's Peak in Sri 
Lanka was identified with Samantabhadra, one of the eight principal 
Mahayanist Bodhisattvas. He occupies an important position in Chinese 
Buddhism and his colour is green and he is on an elephant. This SriLankan 
god's colour is nila (or blue as well as green) and he is also on an elephant. 
The copy of the Saman Devalo inscription at Ratanapura refers to the god's 
name as Laksmana, who was one of the heroes of the Ramayana. The local 
god Upulvan was identified with Visnu. Devundara in the southern province 
was its principal seat. According to several scholars, the god was a local form 
of a Mahayanist Bodhisattva. An unknown Pali work called the Dasa- 
Bodhisattupatti-Kathà says the antecedents and the future of the ten particular 
Bodhisattvas and it discusses the manner in which they met Gautama Buddha. 
There was a Mahayana influence in it and it was composed at that time when 
the people of Sri Lanka knew the Mahayana doctrines well. The ten 
Bodhisattvas, except Maitreya, have nothing in common with their Mahayana 


types. 
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Buddha’s Doctrine in Pali Literature 
Binayendra Nath Chaudhury* 


Buddha, the greatest man, was born in Northern India now in Modern Nepal 
in the Sixth Century B. C. as Siddhartha Gautam, son of the Sükya King 
Suddhodana. He was, of course, brought up in royal pomp and received proper 
education, married YaSodhara in due time and got a son named Rühula. But 
leaving the house-hold life of worldly pleasure he embraced mendicant's life. 


Thus being a pilgrim in search of the excellent and incomparable road 
to peace, he wandered about from teacher to teacher like Arala Kalama and 
Ruddaka Катариша got instruction under them and mastered spiritual 
attainments. 


But not being satisfied with them, he started for Uruvela (Bodhgaya) and 
took up his abode in a delightful place having graves and clear-flowing river 
(Nairanjana) with fords and amenities, a suitable place for higher meditation. 
There he engaged himself in deep meditation, as described in the Mahasaccaka 
and the Mahavedalla Sutta of the Majjhima Nikàya, striving to achieve the 
goal of noble quest Buddha remained in the highest trances, the supreme inner 
enlightenment took place in consciousness. There arose within him the 
conviction, the insight, the deliverence, the end of birth and suffering i.e. he 
attained perfect Enlightenment (abhisambodhi) or wisdom. He realised two- 
fold fundamental principles of Buddhism Idappaccayatà paticcasamuppada, i.e. 
causal uprising by way of condition, the nature of reality, as realised in a flash 
of intuition and appeared to be not a static cosmic order but a dynamic order 
of signifying dependent orgination of all worldly objects which are soulless, 
transitory and suffering and characterised in Pali by elementary datum of 
experience. The standing order of becoming (dhammasthitatà), the way of 
happening of things (dhammaniyümate), suchness (Tathatà), uncontranianess 
(avithatata), unotherwiseness (anafifathata) and, in Mahayana texts, by universal 
relatively (Sünyata), realness (bhütata) and actuality (Satyata) and Nibbana (or 
Nirvana), summum bonum of Buddhist way of life, as described in the 
Arlyapariyesana Sutta, is free from rebirth, decay, diseases, impurity and death 
and perfect peace (Yogakkhema), excellent road to serenity (anuttaram 
santivarapadam), tranquilisation of all disposition (Sabbasankhàra samatha), 
exterpation of craving (tanhakkhayo) and cessation of suffering (nirodha), 
Nirvana is claimed to have been experienced by Buddha on a supermundane 


* Ex-Principal, Govt. Sanskrit College, Kolkata. 
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level of consciousness, it is for the attainment of the highest conceivable state 
of trance and ecstacy called sajfifiavedayita-nirodha, i.e. complete cessation of 
' perception and feeling, that Buddha deserved to be eulogised as Yoginidm 
Cakravartin. 


The perfect enlightenment (abhisambodhi) is a great event in the life of 
Siddhartha Gautama. Before he was but a mere Bodhisattva, and with and 
after abhisambodhi, he gained the status of a perfect Buddha. 


Out of compassion of suffering humanity Buddha started his missionary 
life and visited cities, townships and villages all over Northern and Central 
India for long forty-five years until death preaching discourses to people and 
formulating moral code for conected disciples and became successful in 
liberating innumerable people and established Buddhism on fixed footing. The 
accounts of ideal life of Buddha, his excellent doctrine (dhamma) and 
missionary zeal of his assembly of monks (Sangha) are contained in the Pali 
Literature which is preserved by, the Theravada Buddhist sect. 


. . Tharavàda (Skt. Sthaviravada), is the most primitive and orthodox school 
of Buddhism and is a name of the oldest form of Buddha's teachings, handed 
down to us, in' the Pali language. Practically the whole Pali literature comprises 
doctrinal teachings delivered and preached by the Buddha and his early disciples 
in the form of discourses, poems, verses (gathas), pithy sayings and dialogues. 


Theravada is the only one of the old schools of Buddhism that has 
survived even today among the people of India, Srilanka, Myanmar, Thailand, 
Cambodia, Laos and Bangladesh, those whom the Mahàyanists have called 
Hinayaninsts. The Ceylonese tradition gives the alternative name of 
Vibhajjavida to Theravada. | 


The Theravadins had a Tripitaka consisting of the Vinayapitaka, 
Suttapitaka and the Abhidhammapitaka with commentaries written by the 
great scholars like Buddhadatta, Buddhaghosa, Dhammapila, sub- 
commentaries by others and also the manuals and poetry composed in Pali. 
The entire Theravada doctrine may be summarised in the first discourse the 
Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta delivered by the Buddha to the group of five 
monks (Paficavaggiyabhikkhi) after his attainment of Enlightenment (bodhi), 
the realisation of the truth that the worldly phenomena are of this-conditioned 
dependent origination and so they are impermanent (anicca), unsubstantial and 
without soul (anatta) and source of misery (dukkha). The discourse of the 
Turning of the Wheel of Law (Dhamma-cakkappavattana sutta) which contains 
the ethical code of early Buddhism, explains the four noble truths (Сайнап 
ariya-saccani), namely suffering (dukkha), cause of origin of suffering (dukkha- 
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samudaya, cessation of suffering (dukkha-nirodha) and the path leading to the 
cessation of suffering (dukkha-nirodhagamini-patipada) otherwise called Noble 
Eightfold Path (ariya-atthangika-magpa), viz., right view (Sammaditthi), right 
resolution or thought (samma-sankappa), right speech (sammavaci), right action 
(samma kammanta), right livelihood (sammüváyama), right mindfulness 
(sammasati) and right concentration (sammà-sam&dhi), The Eight-fold path is 
also called Middle Path (Majjhima patipada) as it avoids the two extremes, 
namely, too much attachment and indulgence in sensual pleasure (Кате kamas- 
ukhallikanuyogo) and self mortification (attakilamathanu-yogo), both of which 
are painful, ignoble and not for achieving the ultimate goal (dukkho anariyo 
anattha-samhito) and take up the middle way for attainment of perfect 
Enlightenment and Nirvana. The eight-fold path, again, may be divided into 
three divisions, namely, Sila (morality), Citta (mental culture) and раййа 
(wisdom). Sila consisting of perfect speech, action and livelihood of the Path 
comprises avoidance of any kind of bad activity and perfomance of good virtues 
(sikkhapada) as described in Pali Literature. Sila (good conduct) forms the 
foundation of religious life. By sila we generally mean ten moral precepts or 
abstinences for the monks to observe, namely, refraining from killing 
(panatipata veramani), theft (adinnādānā veramani), unchastity (abrahmacariya 
veramani), telling falsehood (musavada veramani), taking intoxicating drinks 
(surdmerayamajja-pamadatthana  veramani) enjoying worldly amusements 
(naccagitavadita visükadassanà veramani), wearing garlands and using unguents 
and ointments (mAéligandha-vilepanadhdrana-vibhisanatthana veramani), 
sleeping on a high and large bed (иссӣѕауапа таһаѕауапа veramani) and 
accepting gold and silver (jatarüparajata-patiggahanà veramani). Among these 
ten, the Jaities and common men must observe first five rules (paficasila) and 
good householders who observe Uposatha must observe the first eight precepts 
(atthasila). 

By citta (mental training) or samadhi (concentration) it is meant that 
mind should be cleansed of impurites and then the adept should begin 
concentration in two ways-samathabhavana and vipassana. The objects 
(kammatthàna) for samatha Бһауапа (development of tranquility) are usually 
forty, ten kasinas (mind-occupying objects); earth (pathavi), water (apo), fire 
(tejo), wind (vayo), blue colour (nilakasina), yellow (pita), red (lohita), white 
(odata), light (aloka) and limited space (paricchinnakasa kasina); ten impurities 
(asubha), namely, swollen corpse (uddhumataka), the livid (viniaka), the corpse 
full of pus (vipubbaka), cut up (vicchiddaka), mangled (vikkhayita), scattered 
(vikkhitta), cut and dismembered (hata-vikkhita), bloody thing (lohita), worm 
infested (puluvaka) and the skeleton (atthika), ten recollections, (anussati), such 
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as Buddha (Buddhinussati, doctrine (dhamma), order of monks (sangha), 
morality (sila), giving (cága), god (devata), death (marana), body (kàyagata- 
sati), inhaling and exhailing (anšápanasati) and recollections of peace (upasama- 
nussati), four formless: (aruppas), namely, field of infinite space 
(akasanaficayatana), sphere of infinite consciousness (vifirianaficayatana), sphere 
of nothingness (akificafifidyatana) and the sphere of neither consciousness nor 
unconsciousness (nevasaiiiianasafinayatana); four boundess states (brahma- 
vihàras), namely, friendliness or loving kindness (metti), compassion (Karuna), 
sympathetic joy (mudita) and indifference (upekkha), repulsion in taking food 
(ahàre patikkulasanfia) and analysis of four elements in body (dhatuvavatthana). 
Vipassana (development of wisdom) is the penetrative understanding by direct 
meditative experience of the impermanency, misery and impersonality of all 
material and mental worldly phenomena. It is ‘insight’ that leads to entrance 
into supermundane states of holiness and to final liberaton (nibbana) which 
can be achieved through seven stages of purificaton viz., the purification of 
morality (silavisuddhi), the purification of mind (cittavisuddhi), the purification 
of overcoming doubt (kankhavitarana - visuddhi), the purification by knowledge 
and vision of what is path and not path (maggamaggarnadassanavisuddhi), 
the purification of knowledge and vision (fianadassanavisuddhi). Pafina 
(wisdom), the third division of the eight-fold Path cosists of right view 
(sammaditthi) and right thought (samma-sankappa) removes avijja and makes 
a disciple to comprehend the four-fold truth and the chain of dependent 
origination (paticcasamuppada) which is divided into twelve links, viz., avijjà 
рассауа sankhüra (through ignorance are conditioned impressions or the 
rebirth-producing volitions), sankhara-paccaya vififiinam (through impression 
is conditioned consciousness), уїййапарассауа salayatanam (through the mental 
and physical phenomena are conditioned six base-five sense organs and 
consciousness), salüyatanapaccayà phassa (contact), phassapaccayü vedana 
(feeling), vedanà-paccaya tanha (craving), іапһа-рассауа upadanam (clinging), 
upádàana-paccayü bhavo (becoming), bhava-paccaya jati (rebirth), Jati pacc-aya 
jarimarana (old age and death), soka-parideva dukkha-domanassa (sorrow 
lamentation-pain and dejection). 

For his disciples Buddha formulated the method of meditation (jhana or 
dhyana) practising which they could attain arahathood and realize emancipation 
(vimutti). The method runs thus : The contemplating monk selects a suitable 
lonely place sits down cross-legged, holds back erect, having mindfulness rise 
up in front of him and purifying his mind of five hindrances 
(pancanivaranampahaya) to spiritual progress and mental impurities have thus 
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eliminated by knowledge he is to start meditation. Dissociating mind from evils 
desires he tries to concentrate his mind on a certain object (kammatthàna), 
At first his mind roams about the object of meditation (savitakka-savicara), 
but derives joy out of seclusion, and enters and abides in the first stage of 
meditation (pathamajjhana). In the second stage of meditation (dutiyajjhana), 
his mind does not roam about (avitakkasavicara) but its concentrated on the 
object (cetasoekodibhava) becomes internally serene and enjoys pleasure due 
to concentration (samadhija pitisukham). In the third stage (tatiyajjhana) his 
mind rises above pleasure and displeasure and attains mental equaminity. He 
is still attentive and clearly conscious, feels happy and watchful of what is 
happening in his body and mind. By getting rid of former pleasure and sorrow 
he enters and abides in the fourth stage of meditation (catutthajjhàna) and 
remains undisturbed by any kind of feeling, happy or unhappy, attains perfect 
equanimity. He then becomes able to comprehend the four noble truth and 
attains emancipation. 


Buddha advises the monks to practise five more higher stages of 
meditation called  Samàápatti, namely, the stage of infinite space 
(akasanaficayatana), the stage of infinite consciousness; the stage of infinite 
nothingness (akificanayatana), the stage of neither perfection nor non-perception 
(nevasañña-nasaññayatana) and the stage of stopping of perception and feeling 
(sannavedayitanirodha). - 

Buddha introduced application of mindfulness (satipatthana), his original 
contribution to the Indian system of meditation. The practice of satipatthana 
is so important for the practice of Buddhist mental culture it is highly praised 
by the Buddha himself "as the single best path for the purification of beings, 
for the overcoming of sorrows and grief, for the going down of sufferings 
and miseries, for winning the right path and for realising Nibbàna". There are 
four kinds of application of mindfulness with regard to body which is sub- 
divided into six: 

(1) mindfulness or awareness with regard to inbreathing and out-breathing 
(anapanasati), (2) mindfulness with regard to four postures of body (iriyapatha 
sati); (3) mindfulness with regard to  alertness and consciousness 
(satisampajana); (4) mindfulness with regard to the thirty-two parts of body; 
(5) contemplation of body according to how it is placed in respect of element : 
(dhatumanasikàra) and (6) contemplation on the condition of body in cemetary 
(b) applications of mindfulness in feelings (vedanasatipatthana), (c) application 
of mindfulness on mind cittasatipathana) and (d) application of mindfulness 
in mind objects (dhammasatipatthana). 
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Buddha prescribed for the another set of thirty-seven requisites of 
Enlightenments (bodhipakkhiyadhamma), practices of which are conducive to 
Nirvana. These dhammas, classified into seven groups, contain the whole 
teaching of the Buddha. It is not necessary that the disciple of Buddha should 
fulfil all the seven categories of the thirty-seven dhammas for the attainment 
of emancipation, as it will be enough if one or two of them are fully practised. 
They are as follows: 

IL . Four applications of mindfulness (satipatthana), viz., Kaya, citta, 
vedana, dhamma-satipatthàna. 

Four right efforts (padhàna). 

Four ways of supernormal powers (iddhipada). 
Five dominat faculties (indriya). 

Five mental powers (bala). 


аяла 


Seven factors of Enlightenment (sambojjhanga). 
VIL  Eight-fold path (atthangikamagga). 


Buddha brought a new revolutionary outlook in the social life and thought 
in ancient India by establishing a casteless society against the existing 
varnisramadharma. He gave due recognition to human rights. So, denouncing 
caste distinction between man and man and accepting equality of man and 
woman, achieved social justice thereby. He held the view that it is action 
(Karma) that determines high or low of beings. Buddba allowed admission 
into the Buddhist order open to all without any distinction of caste, creed, 
sex or religion. The aims of social philosophy of Buddhism are peace, amity 
and justice, Buddha gave utmost stress on the cultivation of four Brahmavihara 
the sublime stages of noble living as essential meditation subject for minimising 
discord enmity, instead maintaining harmony and peace in the human society. 
The four Brahmaviharas are mettà, karuna, muditá and upekkha. 


Metta is the supreme condition signifying loving kindness for the welfare 
and happiness of all beings of limitless universe. It softens one's heart and 
subdues all mental defilements such as hatred, resentment, malevolence, 
impatience, etc. This sublime states of loving kindness differs from personal 
love which creates sorrowful attachment (гара) but metta makes no distinction 
between one person and the other. It is well-defined in Suttanipüta: Mati yatha 
niyam риат áyusá ekaputtamanurakkha/ evam pi sabbabhütesu тапаѕат 
bhavaya aparimünam i.e. Just as a mother protects her only child even at the 
risk of her life, even so one should cultivate boundless loving kindness towards 
all living beings (Mettasutta), Karuna, i.e. universal compassion means the 
sentiment of non-injury out of sympathy to others for removal of their 
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sufferings. A real compassionate person lives not for himself but for others 
and always tries to remove their grief even sacrifices himself. He enjoyes a 
peaceful life himself and makes others happy and peaceful. 

Mudita, i.e. sympathetic joy implies rejoicing at other’s happiness or 
prosperity. Mudita discards dislike and destroys jealousy (1559). So, the person 
who practises this boundless mudita develops his mind and bring peace to 
the human society. 


The fourth state is Upekkha (Skt. Орекѕа) or impartiality i.e. indifference 
or mental equilibrium. It is neither attachment nor aversion. It is equanimity 
or balanced state of mind which is necessary for establishing peace and 
harmony in the society. 


Therefore, in order to establish peace, concord and harmony in the world 
we should have co-existence with our neighbours extending liberal and tolerant 
co-operation and follow the doctrines of Buddha who instructed scientifically 
to improve our human minds by eradicating sin and defilements, instead 
accomplishing meritorious deeds to live a physically and mentally healthy and 
blissful life advanced by modern science and technology. 


Sabbapáüpassa akaranam kuslassa Upasampada 
Sacittapariyadhopanam adhicitte ca ayogo 
etam Buddhana sisanam. 
l.e. 
Not to do any evil 
To cultivate good, 
To purify one's mind, 
—This is the advice of the Buddha. 
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S. K. Pathak* 


A disproportionate sketch of an artist and drawing human figures makes 
an object of laughter. The human society today has become an object 
of laughter in comparison to other animates in this solar earth on account 
of its psychosomatic disproportion. That becomes evident as and when 
switches on the latest model of his or her Television set. The present 
day hi-tech management researches about its climax by roboteism with 
electro-magnetic” achievement. But the pictures focussed in the T.V. Screen 
present the shabby look of the human mind engaged in self pleasure 
maximum to make the lookers allured credit of the advancement of 
technology and science. 


A Neo-Modernist? may claim that the human life is to avail what 
is the best achievement a person acquires. Hence the human life is not 
be in morrow and melancholy. Comforts and galla moods would cast a 
novel spirit in an individual human life. Modernism, refers to a school 
of thought sponsored in economics and politics that controls over money 
supply as the key to the management of economy. That are occasionally 
known as monetarists who comprise the supply of money either in cash 
or in credit card to produce commodities for marketing or to deploy 
service. By the 80s of the last century the European state goverments 
and those of America adopted modernism., The Marxian economists 
however, point out some lacunae to involve complexity in competitive 
interest of multiple investor groups and classes at the national and 
international levels. Fordism and Post-Fordism integrates economic 
activities by units of private capital on the world scale. In that respect 
post-modernism encourages multinational companies for final processing 
of products by assemblage of many individual units to meet the changing 
demand and to fill individualized market nitches. 


In the social life, three categories of economic states in the World 
System create disparity and unrest in the world since the last World War 
(1938-1940). Those are: 1. Capitalist ruling group bifurcated in two 
subgroups, high and low; 2. Middle strata socially integrated group, 3. 
Underclass mal-integrated poverty level and below poverty level groups. 


* Department of Indo-Tibetan Studies, Santiniketan. 
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As a result, the peace and harmony is not achieved and moral values 
become questionable to the greater section of the human now-a-days. The 
human societies in the Neo-Modernism have been sick and poor in their 
human outlook and the individuals become frustrated within being a tool 
off ‘earn-n-enjoy’. Disproportion in personal life affects on the 
disproportion in social life. The Television programmes focus the poverty 
of personal life that is fostered in the societies and those negative forces 
make the human societies maddened of retaliation, antagonism wrath, 
violence, hatred and other heinous social crimes. 


Self-centric localization 


The individual person becomes fatigued and mottoless in survival for being 
self-centric narrow pigeon hearted in their daily living. Picnics, travels, 
tours with narrow circle of associates are now becomes a mode of relax 
from high tensions and stresses in a person’s life. On the other hand, 
collective hungers have been swallowing the weaker classes. Oppositely, 
the weaker sections become violent and destructive in revenge for 
retaliation of collective exploitation in groups one another either political 
or economic or polite-economical. 


Science and Technology are utilized to provide the utmost comfort 
and pleasure as much as one affords to avail. Resultantly the Nature around 
the human are maddened to exploit the Natural resource more than what 
they would utilize. Science and Technology thus become an instrument 
to win over and avail whatever the humans aspire or crave. Similar 
tendency prevails collectively for group interest. Self-centrism make the 
individual in-humane, revengeful, violent and thoughtless in considering 
the propriety. In spite of being the owner of a multistoreyed flat having 
numerous objects to enjoy the most and various luxurious amenities, a 
person feels sickness within on account of disproportion in livelihood and 
self-centric narrowness. Social growth thereby, becomes unbalanced by 
neglecting the rest. 


Thus the modernized society reveals in the following shabby look 
of humankind all over the world. 


Lack of humane respect to one another. 


2. No compassionate heart other than unshamed nakedness of animal 
like behaviours. 


3. Wild sensualism owing to defilement in mental craving and bodily 
attachment. 
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4. Victims of allurement, malice and hatred as those make a T.V. 
presentation sharply thrilled of horror, suspence and palatable 
entertainment. 


5. Self-centric pigeon-heartedness of the individual ego ends with 
murder, bloody crime and violent antagony. 


All those audio-visual presentations in televisions make humans 
disproportionately self-centric egoistic all over the globe. Neo-Modernism 
and Post-Modernism have been boomed with disastrous loss of humanism 
by hi-tech advancement. Those facts are also revealed in literary 
compositions and artistic presentation. A new definition of aesthetic, 
significance have been geared in which complance in the human mind 
as docile infirmness. 


Formulae of proportioned harmony 


The inner cry of the humans may be heard by oneself as soon as he 
or she thinks within in a lone apartment. The old homes become resort 
to recall the past days with melancholy and deep sing. Be introspective 
to listen to the cry within. 


How is to introspect? 


1. Look within watch that how each physical limb functions. For 
instance, please hold the left hand pulse by the right hand. Experiment 
the pulse beats attentively. Count them or not become minor to a 
watcher. Watch and watch. Again the heart beats may be watched 
to reckon the ongoing vibrations within the body of one’s own be 
watched as much time as one can spare to look at in. That in Kaye 
Kayanupassa prescribed in the Satipatthdna Sutta. 

2. Ве watchful of the sensations that arises by watching through eyes, 
by noses, by ears, by tongue and by touch. The reckoning of 
sensations in respect to each moment produces different 
experimentation that one may avail within. That is vedandyam 
vadananupassan in the Satipatthana Sutta. 


3. Be aware of that which the mind minds in each moment. Be vigilant 
of the mind how it responds to a scheme that occurs before. How 
does it like if pleasant, how pleasant it is. If disgusting, why is so. 
If it bores, how does so. If it be complascent how its experience 
becomes by momentwise change in one’s own mind. That is Pali 
citte  cittànupassanà. 
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4. Look at any phenomenon, internal or external. For instance one’s 
very personal matter like ‘love’, or an external phenomenon like a 
river or a tree. Apply the above procedure. Watch, watch, watch. 
that which one experience of that phenomenon becomes the reality 
to oneself. The Satipatthana Sutta reads dhamme dhammanu раѕѕапа. 


As an when one is engaged to momentwise mindful awareness by 
the above procedure, one would experiment the significance of the human 
harmony at the social level with its extension upto the humankind in the 
world. 


Manifold disproportioning in the social growth of the human world 
demands a pragmatic way out. In the Buddhist expressional manuerism 
the Mara, the negative reformative force within the individual rules over 
the human psyche, whether in the case of the individual or collectively 
in societies of multiple strata. Under the circumstances two points may 
arise : 1) The nature of co-ordination between an individual human being 
with the society ш which an individual holds a definite role. 2) The 
effectiveness of the above fourfold process of looking within or 
introspection of the individual human being. These two points may 
configured in diagrams and these require subjective symbols. 


Notes & References : 

l. Satipatthana in Pali corresponds to smrtyupusthadna which is regarded 
significant for inspective look within of the individual, by the individual їп 
every time. The Majjhima Nikdya in Pali preserves aphoristic saying of a sutta 
of Gautama the Buddha for the benefit of all persons. 


2. In the physical sciences four major forces of the Nature around the humans 
have been utilized for the benefit of the human societies. Among them, the 
electro-magnetic force 1s regarded as the strongest force, as discovered so far. 


3. Neo-Modernism is the revised appraisal of the sociological process of the 
western societies unbided in economic and politics which developed after 
World War П. 


4. Among the high capitalists of the world, the Fords in the United States took 
the leading part towards globalisation of the economy from the limitations 
of localization. That amounted to generate a new approach in understanding 
the co-relationship between the capital enterprisers and producing communities 
at the global level. 


5. World system in the Westem Sociology hold lesson to the international division 
of the working class, particularly the manual labourers in an unregulated 
political structure. Immanuel Watterstein, an US Sociologist sponsored the 
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concept after the World War II. The world economy presently has thus been 
categorized threefold. 


Kaya aggregation of manifold elements in the human body and mind 
equivalent to skandhu in Buddhism. 


Vedand usually suggest sensation, as the psychologists means; though its 
significance differ from unubhava. 

Citta is wide term covering the mind and its various functionalities and that 
occasionally confuses to differentiate its psychic domain from manas, vijfidna, 
hrdaya, garbha etc. 


Dharma has been used in multiple significance їп Buddhism. Here it means 
а phenomenon either mental or physical. 
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What is widely known as Ariya Atthangika Magga enumerating eight noble 
paths in Buddhism, right mindfulness and right concentration pertain to human 
mind. These two aim at the exercises of inner development of the human mind. 
This exercise likens silent prayers. As regards psychic power this is achievable 
through the development of mind. Before action takes place mind comes into 
play and its role in this regard is undisputable. It is the precursor of what 
is going to be executed physically. Even modern pychologists cherish the same 
opinion. Thus human actions are external manifestation of mind. Action 1s again 
a two-fold affair—good action and bad action. The former ends in good results 
and the latter in bad results. By good action what is meant is the meritorious 
acts in which mind is in an elevated state having virtues like pity, purity, love 
and devotion etc. 


Demeritorious acts have their genesis in a defiled mind manifesting evil 
propensities like hatred, violence and greed etc. In addition, the mental nature 
is the outcome of our thoughts shaped and constituted by our thoughts. When 
an individual speaks out or does something with a pure thought, pleasure 
follows him like a shadow that never deserts him. 


Manopubbangama dhamma manosettha manomaya, 
manasá ca pasannena bhasati và karoti và 
tato nam sukham anveti сһауа va anapayini.! 


Human mind is the sole cause of either bondage or freedom from bondage. 
When the mind finds attraction to the objects of pleasure, it is bound. When 
it is not, it is free. Mind is, again, invisible and has no tangible form yet it 
is a formidable force. It remains unseen but forms an integral part of a man's 
existence. Thoughts come to mind first and the bodily action takes place 
afterwards. Hence mind is held to be prime factor that controls all over 
activities. If mind 1s the possessor of such a colossal power, it is an imperative 
need to control such power. Buddhist meditation is nothing but the art of 
training and awakening of our mind. In other words it signifies a journey to 
awareness. 


Meditation is the Buddhistic method of achieving the discipline of the 
mind and it is the only way to calm the ruffled mind. 


* Professor, Department of Pali, University of Calcutta 
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Meditation is broadly divided into two divisions. One goes by the name 
of Samatha Каттай Папа Bhavana or simply Samatha and the other is known 
as Vipassana Kammatthina Bhavana or Vipassana. 


Samatha means concentration, calmness, peace or tranquility of mind. 
Concentration of mind is thought to be most important objective in this method. 
This type of meditation is extrovert in essence and does not aim at attainment 
of Nibbana and total deliverance from the bondage of suffering. As samatha 
type of meditation does not ensure deliverence from the ills of birth, rebirth, 
oldage, disease and death, the need for Vipassana Kammatthàna arises. 


Vipassana Kammatthana or the insight system of meditation is thought 
to be the way to attaining nibbána. The purpose behind Vipassana meditation 
is purification of mind and thereby to free the mind from suffering. Buddhist 
meditation owes its source from the experience of the Lord himself and is 
based on the method practised by him in the attainment of Enlightenment. 
The word Vipassana can be explained as to see or perceive things in their 
ture perspective. Vipassanà meditation or the mental development is explained 
in detail in the Satipatthana sutta No. 10 in the Majjhima Nikaya and also 
in the Mahasatipatthana Sutta No. 22 of the Digha Nikaya. Both the discourses 
were delivered by Buddha. Lord Buddha has delivered that for the purification 
of the beings, and for overcoming sorrows, grief and lamentation. It is the 
way to follow Four Foundations of Mindfulness. These foundations are to dwell 
on practising Body contemplation on the Body (Kaye Kayanupassi)?, Feeling 
contemplation on Feelings or the Sensations (Vedanüsu Vedanünupassi)?, Mind 
contemplation on Mind or Consciousness (Citte cittünupassi)* and the Mind- 
object-contemplation on Mind-object or the Ideas  (Dhammesu 
dhammanupassi). This contemplation practising is known to be the 
Satipatthàna (Basic Foundation of the mind contemplation). Introduction of 
Satipatthana in the system of Meditation is a special unique contribution of 
Buddha. This meditation may be described as an art of living and a method 
of self observance. It helps an individual get rid of all negatives of mind such 
as anger, greed and ignorance, aversion etc. An individual aspiring for the 
development of his mind through Vipassanü must begin with practising Sila. 
One is required to abstain from such words and acts that are harmful in nature 
and are likely to cause disorder in the lives of others. Man has to desist from 
such harmful words or acts not only for the uninterrupted flow of life in the 
society but also for the sake of his own good. 


In fact, а man abstains from such unholy works not only for the reason 
that these harm others but also for the reason that these harm him too. When 
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a man does something bad it torments and agitates his own mind. That leads 
to unhappiness, when we resort to unwholesome deeds or words. We cannot 
but experience the negative impact of craving and hatred. Burning now, 
burning hereafter, the wrong-doer suffers doubly. Happy now, happy hereafter, 
the virtuous person doubly rejoices.Ó 


Vipassana meditation bears a remarkable impact on one’s mind and mental 
health is gained through practice of this exercise. The root of all diseases is 
the unequanimous mind which is curable by meditation. The present medical 
science too approves of the fact that an equinimous mind is a very important 
factor in human life. People suffering from various types of diseases can rest 
assured that meditation will work wonder for them as far as the question of 
fast recovery from their diseases is concerned. A good number of sick people 
are reported to have overcome their troubles after they became meditators. In 
our day to day life also meditation results in cordial relationship with the 
members of the society we live in. Meditation, initially, helps a man train up 
his mind so that it may enable him to adjust himself suitably in his daily life 
but ultimately it helps a meditator overcome the burden of cycle of brith and 
rebirth, responsible for all the sorrows he suffers from. The aim of modern 
psychotherapy is to cure, improve and bring relief to those who suffer from 
the problems of living i.e. who are considered as mentally ill. Psychotherapy 
is a form of treatment for the problem of an emotional nature in which a trained 
person makes a professional relationship with a patient with the purpose of 
healing, changing or slowing down prevailing symptoms. Meditation in such 
cases functions like a panacea in removing the disturbed patterns of behaviour. 
Mental impurities, nervous debility and lack of tranquility can be overcome 
through regular and proper meditation. 


With the development of the purity and power of mind, coupled with 
the insight into the ultimate truth of nature, one is very likely to succeed in 
doing a lot of things in the mght direction for the good of mankind. What 
is the reason behind that goes on attracting people to the cultivations of 
Vipassana? What does account for todays ever increasing interest in meditation 
involving a large number of people all over the world? The answer is to be 
found in the Virtues of meditation as discussed earlier. A meditator having 
tasted the fruits of Vipassana, feels a natural urge to communicate the benefits 
he had gained through meditation. This usually assumes the charactor of 
convincing others of the enormous benefit that follows meditation asking them 
at the same time not to hear or believe but to come and see for themselves 
the beneficial results of Vipassana. 
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To speak the truth, the motto of Vipassana meditation is the total 
purification of mankind as a whole. Thus if individuals, societies in different 
countries realize the utter beneficial aspect of meditation, a day is sure to come 
when the tension-ridden world will find the right path for permanent peace. 
Every society is made up of individuals and if there is an overall mental 
development in individuals after undergoing proper meditation, such reaction 
will automatically change the entire scenario. At many Vipassana Centres 
people from different countries render great service for the good of others. 
Such Indian experts have conducted Vipassana Centres in some Western 
Countries and Vipassana specialists from even Western Countries have made 
their services available in countries like Israel, Indonesia Thailand, Myanmar, 
Vietnam, Taiwan, and in former socialist countries. There is a distinct possibility 
that sooner or later, a stage will arrive when people all over the world will 
overcome the barriers of intolerance, distrust, racial discriminations and 
violence once they practise Vipassana in a proper way. To sum up, world peace 
will no longer remain a distant dream and a peaceful world will emerge which 
the people of all countries are anxiously waiting for. 


A person udergoes successful course of training in meditation, whether 
he is a religious man, or any of an administrator, a politician, a student etc. 


So I think Buddhist Meditation is very essential in the perspective of 
international peace and humanity. 


Notes & References : 
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Sadhan Chandra Sarkar* 


The concept of marriage dawned with the development of civilisation in human 
behaviour when the ideas of forming society was thought very important and 
as wel] as essential for human progress and civilisation with the development 
of agriculture and other necessities of human life; and when specially the ideas 
of personal property and preservation flashed in the mind of the people who 
having left the caves and nomadic attitude finally preferred to settle in a 
peaceful state of existence. 


Now let us explain the English term ‘marriage’, the equivalent of which 
in Sanskrit or Vedic language is vivaha. The word is derived from the Skt. 
root vaha with the prefix ‘vi’ and suffixing with ghar pratyaya. So the term 
‘yivdha’ means to take the responsibilities or burden of a girl or bride for 
the whole life to lead a united and concerted life as a social being. Besides 
the Classical Sanskrit term ‘vivGha’ some equivalent terms are met with in 
the Rgveda. These are 'Hastagraha' (Hastagrahasya didhisoh-pdnigrahana 
kurvatah, Rgveda 10/1/18/8) апа vahatu (tvasta duhitre vahatum krnoti, Rgveda 
10/2/17/1). Ѕауапасагуа explains the term vahatum as vahatum vahanam 
vivdham. So it is clear that the responsibility on the part of the bride-groom 
is specially focussed here. In the Rgvedic notion ‘vivaha’ was admissible with 
a Savarna girl, i.e. with the girl of same colour or caste (cf. Krtvi duhitre 
vahatum krnoti. Rgveda 10/2/17/1). 


Polygomy was also known in the Vedic period (cf. sam mà tapantyabhitah 
sapatniniva parsavah, Rgveda). Again in the Rgveda the bride could choose 
the groom at her will also (cf. Svayam sd mitram vanute jane сії). 


From the same Veda we know the Sürya-kanyàa was offered to Soma along 
with Alamküra and Vasana, i.e. with ornaments and clothes. (cf. Sūryäyäh 
bhadramidváso Rgveda 10/7/85). 


The other word for Vivaha is parinaya. the directives of going round of 
Agni by both the bride and groom. In the age of the Sütras the 'vivaha' is 
svikarana (cf. Panini Sūtra, upGdyam svarane). 


The Gautamadharmasütra, to which the Manusmrti is indebted, states 
eight forms of ‘vivdha’ or marriage viz., Brahma, Daiva, Arya, Prajapatya, 


Gandharva, Asura, Raksasa and Раї#йса. Baudhayana Dharma$àstra also 


* Ex-Head, Dept. of Pali and Officer-in-charge, Govt. Sanskrit College, Kolkata 
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attests these eight froms of marriage. However, the other DharmaSastras 
enumerates forms of marriage as two to six. The Arthasastra of Canakya defines 
the all eight forms of marriage as stated by Manu. 

In the pre-historical age, a kind of marriage (Dasikrta) was in vogue and 
in such kind of marriage the girls were brought to the market and practically 
handed over to person concerned and the man would take the girls as wives. 
In German language it was known as 'Heiraten'. 


In the ancient age it was known as Sulkakrta-vivaha which was disdained 
and criticised by the ancient sages like Apastamba and Baudhdyana. In fact 
the brides, in such marriage were treated as dasi (dàásipadavaceya). 


Now let us take up the main subject of my treatise-marriage in the early 
, Buddhist literature. In fact, there is no place of marriage in Buddhist Order 
or Samgha which was meant for attaining Arhatship or Nibbana by the Bhikkhu 
and Bhikkhunis. These men or women nuns would forstake the worldly life 
and entered into the Buddhist Order for the take of the highest bliss of life. 
So the discussion on marriage in Buddhist-fold seems to he useless and 
unnecessary. Inspite of that the concept of marriage was thrust upon the 
Buddhist society which was fourfold in number—Bhikkhu, Bhikkhuni, upasaka, 
and ирӣѕіка. We know that the Budhdist Samgha would have to depend upon 
the assistance of the lay-devotees like kings, merchants and others for the solid 
foundation and development of the Samgha. Moreover, the large number of 
female personalities entered into the Samgha being charged with pangs of 
sorrows and unhappiness of their social conditions. The Theravada literature 
of the Buddhists has ample reflections of thethen society as to marriage and 
other social customs. The Therigathd, Jataka, Vinayapitaka, Apadüna, 
Atthakatha and Avadanas have vivid picture and concept of the marriage and 
wedded life of the Buddhists and others. In this content, the important concept 
of marriage in Buddhist literature has peeped into this present writings of mine. 

The term in Pali literature for marriage is vivaha or avaha-vivaha which 
informs us of the system of inviting the groom to the bride’s house and finally 
the groom would take away the bride in his own house after performing some 
rites and rituals connected with wedding ceremony. In the pre-marriage state the 
girls were regarded as vikkintya bhanda saleable commodities which is testified 
from an utterance of Visakha, a merchant's daughter, narrated in the Dhammapada- 
atthakatha. 'The girls as if, were treated as a son producing machine to keep up 
the lineage of family. In the same episode of the marriage of Visakha, it is evident, 
from the utterance of the parents of Punnavaddhana kumara who refused to 
marry Visakhà (cf. Риба, kulam nàma aputtakam na titthati). 
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Of the eight kinds of marriage prevalent in the Hindu Brhaminic Sastras, 
we trace principally three kinds of marriage in the early Buddhist literature: 
(1) Marriage arranged by parents by both the parties of the bride and groom 
was known as Brahma or Prajd-Patya, 2) Sva@yambara and 3) Gaündharva. 
Usually marriage arranged by parents would generally take place within their 
same caste, race and kula (rank). In most of the cases of such marriage it 
was a deep concern by the parties to keep sanctity of their kula or family- 
line and in this marriage one’s own standing and professions were given priority 
to prevent degeneration of families. The Brahmins were very much orthodox 
in this matter, The Ananusocantya-Jdtaka informs us that a Brahmin parents 
advised their men to seek only Brahmin girls for the boy (Brühmana 
Kumarikam dnetha). But some exceptions as to this norm were also found 
to prevail in the society. The violation as to caste and rank was noticed in 
the Ummandati Jütaka (Ja No. 527) where Sendpati Ahiparaka did marry а 
merchant's daughter Ummadanti. Among the ksatriyas the norm of marrying 
girls within the same varna was not always adhered to. But on the other hand 
the Ksatriyas of Sakya-family preferred to marry only within their gotra or 
Kula for keeping the Sanctity of their blood. So the Säkiyas were defamed 
by others for marrying their own sisters, cousins etc. Marrying one’s own sister 
among the Ksatrtyas is seen in the Udaya-Jataka (No. 458) though the sister 
was born of different mother. 


Marrying cousin was also in vogue and it is traced in the Asilakkhana 
(no. 126) and Mudupdni Jataka (No. 262). 


In such marriage matuladuhità or pituccháputtá were acceptable. The 
prince vessantara in Vessantara Jataka (no. 547) was married to his maternal 
uncle's sister, princess Maddi. 


The Lalitavistara, a Buddhist Sanskrit text, however, preserves its own 
characteristics of the Mahdydnic feeling. Here in this text we learn that 
Suddhodana had no specific notion of maintaining Kulavisuddhi. So he gave 
his men free licence to choose a befittving girl for Siddhartha from any rank 
i.e. Bráhmana, Кѕатуа, Vaisya or Sidra of the society. The Assallayana sutta 
(Majjhima nikaya IT) records that the Brahmins and Ksatriyas could not strictly 
follow the norm of Kula-parisuddhi. Besides the fold of Brahmana and 
Ksatriyas the other two ranks of the society would not give much importance 
to the theory of Kulavisuddhi. So there was very ofter mixture of colour or 
ranks in them. 


The Dhamapadatthakatha (YV, 59 to) states that a merchant of Rajagrha 
married a common girl who was expert in games with ropes etc. The 
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Sürdunlakarnàvadána of the Divyavaddna relates a Pratiloma type of marriage 
where Sürdulakarna, a son of Canddla-leader was married to a Brahmin girl. 


The regular type of marriage arranged by the parents of both the parties. 
We have the best illustrations in the episode of Marriage of Visakhd, daughter 
of Dhananjaya Setthi. The Dhammapadatthakathà furnishes us with a vivid 
picture of this marriage ceremony. Even a king did attend the marriage party. 
It relates how the party of the bridegroom was received with proper dues. 
There is no typical dowry-system but the rich family usually would offer all 
sorts or necessary articles for domestic uses as gifts along with the danghter. 
The girls was also bedecked with costly ornaments. 


The Ksema Avadàna of the Avadàna-Satakam speaks of another type of 
Vivaha viz., Yajntya-vivaha, which is also solemnised with the permission of 
both the parties of the suitors. Ksema, daughter of Kosala-king was proposed 
by king of Kast for his son to bring an end to enmities between two kings. 
Here in the arrangement and preparation of the marriage the bride had to 
go round the altar of fire with offerings of ldja (fried paddy) to the god Agni. 
Here we learn that Ksema was going to be united with her proposed husband 
against her will. The miraculous events, however, saved Ksemd who finally 
took refuse in Tisarana of the Lord Buddha. 


Both in the episodes of Ksemá and Visakhá the norm of Gvdhavivaha 
were clearly observed. The used practice in such form of marriage was that 
the bridegroom had to come to the bride's house on the fixed day arranged 
by the parents and the ascetics (purohita) concerned. The Dighanikaya (T) also 
relates such form of avaáhavivaha in detail. If unfortunately the bridegroom 
could not be present or come on the auspicious day fixed by the Purohita, 
the bride was handed over to another groom (cf. Nakkhatta Jataka No. 49). 
The specific function of a purohita, is, however, not described in the Jataka 
or Atthakathd-episodes. It is stated earlier that the dowry-system was not 
prevalent in those days. But the Hdrita-mata Jataka (No. 239) offers us a 
different picture a bath-money (nahüna-mülam) was squeezed from the father 
of Ше bride. 


П. Svayamvara-vivaha: The Svayambara Prathd or system was found to 
exist where the bride had easy access to chose her husband on some canditions 
applied for the suitors. In the epics like Ramayana and Mahabharata the 
marriage of Sita and Draupadi was solemnised by this form. In Svayamvara 
marñage the girls on attaining proper age (normally sixteen to twenty years) 
were allowed to choose their husbands, privately or publicly from a number 
of suitors. Sometimes a sort of competition of valour or other qualities on 
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the part of suitors became criterian. Usually this type of marriage was 
restricted to kingly classes. [It is pertinent to note here that early marriage was 
mostly unknown in the Buddhist literature though there are some exceptional 
cases. So Hindu system of Gauri-düna was not popular on the other hand 
the normal marriageable age was fifteen or sixteen years; this has been evinced 
from the story of Visikha’s Marrriage of the Dhammapadatthakathà.], Pali 
KulG@vaka Jātaka (No. 31) and Масса Játaka (No. 32) bespeak of such 
Svayamvara-marriage. The Suprabhà Avadüna of the AvaddnaSatuka has also а 
hint to such marriage which could not he finalised because of the unwillingness 
of suitors. 


The Pali Kunála Jataka (No. 536) 15 a unique example of Svayamvara 
marriage. This episode reminds us of Paficapündava's marriage with Draupadr 
narrated in the Mahabharata. Here this Jataka took a fine departure from that 
of the epic story. Here Krsnd, the foster daughter of king Brahmadatta of Kast, 
herself is found to select all the sons of king Pandu. This story also indicates 
the existence of the polyandary system in Buddhist age also. But it is obviously 
true such kind of marriage was a special one and not accepted in the society 
as a rule. 


In the time of Buddha Svayamvara i.e. free choice of a husband by a 
girl was only an exceptional boon, conferred on her by the father with whom 
the final verdict might still remain. 


Ш. The third form of marriage i.e. Gandharva-marriage, is also traced 
in the Buddhist literature. In such kind of marriage, the bride and bridegroom 
made their own selection in absence of their guandians’ permission or 
knowledge. In fact, in such marriage no ceremonial rites and rituals were 
observed; so marriage was secretly performed by exchanging garlands only the 
Lord Buddha had despised the Gandharva marriage (Anguttara-nikaya II. p.167) 
as this would often take place out of passion and sexual urge and satisfaction. 


There are many references of Gündharva marriage in the Jatakas and 
Atthakathas. The Katthahari Jataka (No. Т) reminds us of the epic episode 
of the Mahābhārata, and relates that a king fell in love to see the beauty of 
girl picking up sticks in the grove and the king Bramhadatta of Kasi, being 
intimate with her married Katthahari girl by offering signet ring. 

The Dhammapadatthakatha (Dhp.a I p. 191) bears similar romantic 
episode of Svayamvara-vivaha. Here the daughter of Candapajjota, the king of 
Ujjeni, fell in love with Udena, king of Kausambi. At last the daughter fleed 
with Udayana. The incident of Gandharva-marriage is also traced in Vin@thiina 
Jataka (No. 232) and Maháummaga Jataka (No. 546). 
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Besides the three types of marriages discussed above, we are in the know 
of the 4th type Hindu-marriage named Asura-vivaha in which the women were 
forcefully taken away after killing her relatives. From the Takka-Jataka (No. 
63) we know that the king of Kosala having conquered the king of Varanasi 
ransacked his kingdom and the chief queen was forcibly taken away to his 
kingdom and finally the chief queen of Vardnast was also made his chief queen 
of Kosola country. 


The polygamy was a rare incident in general life but the wealthy people 
had a number of wives. 


The system of re-marrying was also seen to exist. This would occur in 
case of forsaken wives, widows. The women in such cases were permitted to 
take another new husband according to their will. The Ruhaka Jataka (No. 
191) relates that a Brahmin drove her wife away and took another wife. In most 
of such incidents the wickedness of wife was the cause of re-marriage. The 
marrying of widows was prevalent generally in the families of low-class people. 
The Nanda Jataka (No. 39) has some hints to such type of marriage. 


In the Therigathà there are many examples marrying twice or thrice by 
the ladies who were under supression and ill-treatment of the family-members. 
Isidási, thus, had to accept husband for more than once for her ill-luck caused 
through various reasons. Again, it is quite interesting to note here that the 
divorce was also known in the Buddhist age. The Therigatha (verse No. 420- 
421), Majjhimanikaya (1, 109), Dhammapadatthakathà (verse 5. P.T.S. ed.) and 
Vinayapitaka (DI. p. 83) are replete with the occurrences of divorcing both by 
men and women. 


But no social or legal act in this respect was seen to be imposed by 
the authorities of Law. The Kanhadipaáyana Jataka (No. 444) however, states 
the oppressed wife having divorced her husband did not agree even to take 
another husband as it was not sanctioned by social custom. 


From the foregoing discussion we observe that the treatment has been 
restricted to early Buddhist literature. Now we try to relate, in short, the forms 
of marriage together its rituals and customs in the following pages. Here we 
have specially dealt with the marriage system current in the Bengalee Buddhist 
section of Bengal (both Bangladesh and West Bengal). In my discussion I have 
taken help of two important articles by Dr. Benimadhab Barua : a) Bauddha 
Samaj - Ihar upádüna, Gathan Pranáli, Vivaha-paddhati Avastha, О Адага 
b) a booklet on Bauddha-parinaya-paddhati. Of the three types of marriages 
which are found in the early Buddhist literature, we now-a-days find only two 
types in the Bengalee Buddhist society—(1) the regular marriage arranged by 
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the guardians of the both sides. This may be compared with the Hindu Brahma 
marriage, and (2) Gdndharva-marriage very specifically is known as Love- 
marriage to day. In the context of the environment of the modern days even 
Gdndharva marriage is being finally settled by the guardians. This type is 
culminated through the Buddhist customary system of wedding ceremony. In 
most of the cases such type of marriage is registered by the Hindu code bill. 
Some of the Gündharva marriages we trace the Buddhist girls and boys аге 
being united with Hindu boys and girls. So in such relationship obviously there 
is a mixture of two different religious cultures and ideas. 


In the rites and rituals of the Bengal Buddhist Society we have always 
noticed a great impact of the Hindu-rituals. The updsaka-classes of the 
Bengalee Buddhists again belong to different Buddhist Sangha of Buddhism. 
Generally the marriage is not permitted within the same family or clan. 
Marriage between cousins (maternal or faternal) are disdained and not 
sanctioned by the Bhikkhus and Buddhist society. Though marrying of own 
sisters and brothers were known among the Sákyas in the past. 


The divorcing of the husband by the married wives, or wives by the 
husband is now permitted under conditions and circumstances as it was 
permissible in the early days of Buddhism. After divorce both the husband 
and wife can accept new wife and husband respectively. This was rare in the 
past. But such acceptance was not praiseworthy and the Buddhist society took 
it to be as Sanga i.e. not a regular and respectable marriage. The marriage 
in the Bengalee Buddhist society was deemed as one of the Samskaras like 
the Hindus. 'Sarga' therefore, is treated a kind of contract on the other hand 
the regular marriage was taken as ‘Bhdgyalipi’ or destined by the almighty 
Buddha. The mode and system of marriage is principally guided or based on 
Brühma form of Hindu marriage. Where the guardians would offer the 
daughters the groom as way of Sampradüna, and in the midst of assembled 
invited persons who are the witness of the wedding ceremony. In the Sanga 
type of marriage the customary rites and rituals are not practised. No Mantras 
are chanted by the Bhikkhus on this occasion. 

In general 'vivàha' takes place in the house of bride but when it is 
managed in the house of the bridegroom it is known as avaha. So avétha- 
viváha which is known to be current in the early days has now changed its 
colour in the context of the present days. All wedding cremonies are now 
known as vivàha in the broader sense. | 


On the day solemnising, the Bhikkhus are invited to enchant Marigala- 
sutta and other ParittG@na-suttas in presence of the guardians and relatives and 
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friends etc. One is to act as *Mantra-data' the initiator of incantations; after 
that followed the act of Sampraddnu (offering of the bride) which is conducted 
by a near relation of the party. In the booklet named 'Bauddha-parinaya- 
paddhati' by Dr. Barua has been recorded the types of mantras to be chanted 
on the occasion with proper process and timings. À hand written Manuscript 
as to the method and system of viváha has also been discoverd by Мг. 
Sarvananda Barua. Here we find recorded the vivid description of the mantras 
and their method of applications. 


The second book on marriage is 'Bauddhaparinaya Nitisastra' by one Sarat 
Chandrn Barua. Here also we find a complete and detailed description of 
wedding process and methods to be observed by the Buddhists of Bengal. 


From all the booklets we get information about customary rituals to be 
observed by the Bengalee Buddhists. But now a days with the modernisation 
of the society the pictures are changed and short cut method are being 
introduced with the sanction of the society concerned. A good number of 
cultured Buddhist people are selecting bride and groom from other religious 
fold like Hindu, Brahma and Christians. In such marriages, there is very often 
adjustment of the rituals and customs in respect of the wedding ceremony even 
then most of the people of the Bengalee Buddhist society are seen to be guided 
by the priciples of Buddhist law of marriage. 
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A Note on some Buddha and Bodhisattva clay images 
from West Bengal 


Samir Kr. Mukherjee* 


Archaeological explorations and excavations during last three decades in 
some early historical sites in West Bengal have brought forth some 
interesting clay sculptures of the Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas. Besides 
sculptures in clay, a reach crop of antiquities in clay in the form of seals, 
sealings and plaques with Buddhist affiliation have also been brought to 
our notice. It may be pointed out in this context that discovery of antiquities 
with Buddhist association is noting new in Bengal as we have got some 
evidences to prove that Buddhism had already a footing in Bengal in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. Apart from the missionary activities 
of Emperor Asoka as recorded in Divyavadana and the travel accounts 
of notable pilgrims like Fa-Hien, Hiuen Tsang, we have some epigraphic 
evidences too which prove that Buddhism had already become well known 
in Sañchi, Madhya Pradesh from Pundravardhana (North Bengal) is indeed 
interesting in this context! An epigraph from Nagirjunikonda datable to 
the 3rd Century A.D. includes Vanga (South-eastern Bengal) in a long 
list of well known countries, which were converted to Buddhism by the 
masters and fraternities of Sri Lankan monks.? Available evidence in the 
form of inscription, images in stone and bronze and testimony of the 
Chinese pilgrims put together attest to the fact that Buddhism already 
received royal patronage not only during the Gupta rule in Bengal but 
till the days of the Pala rulers. 


The present paper primarily confines to some images, which add to 
our existing knowledge about popularity of Buddhism represented through 
the medium of clay in some renowned urban centres of West Bengal. 


It may be pointed out here that the sites that yielded objects in terracotta 
in West Bengal with Buddhist affiliation include Tamluk (ancient Tamralipta, 
Dist. East Midnapur), Chandraketugarh (Dist. North 24 Parganas), 
Karnasuvarna (Dist. Murshidabad). The last three sites are well known 
Buddhist sites that unearthed monastic establishment, stüpa bases and rich 
crop of antiquities of Buddhist affiliation in stone, stucco, bronze and clay 
seals and sealings. 


* LX-Professor of Museology, University of Calcutta, Kolkata. 
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1. TAMLUK 


The site of Tamluk on the right bank river Rupnarayana represents the 
ancient Tamralipta. The kingdom of Tümralipta and the city known by 
the same name has mentioned in the Epic, the Puranas and in various 
Sanskrit and Pali texts, in the Sri Lankan chronicles, the Mahávamsa and 
the Dipavamsa besides in the itinerary of Fa-Hien, Hiuen-sang and I-tsing. 
The works of Pliny (C. 151 Century A.D.) and Ptolemy (C. 2nd Century 
A.D.) refer to this flourishing port as Taluctae and Takalites respectively. 


The excavations at this site by the Archaeological Survey of India 
has revealed that the site had a neolithic-chalcolithic background at the 
beginning of the occupation and later around the 3rd-2nd Centuries B.C. 
the site grew up considerably as indicated by the cultural assemblages 
recovered from the excavations. The site further attained an urban character 
in the succeeding Kusana and the Gupta period and remains in occupation 
till recent times.? The prosperity and affluences of the site possibly both 
as port and an urban centre were due to trade and commercial contacts 
with the outside world. The following images-clay from Tamluk by stray 
finds deserve mention. 


(a) BodhiSattva Head 


Height 5 cm. C. Sth Century A.D. Tamralipta Sangrahalaya, 
Tamluk, Dist. East Midnapur. 


The Bodhisattva head is an example of excellent craftsmanship and 
technical perfection attained by the artists of the Tamralipta atelier in clay. 
The oval face of the figure with drooping eye-lids, sensuous lips, sublime 
smile and mind absorbed within conveys unbounded spiritual grace and 
sublimity. The precisely articulated curls of the hair turning to the right, 
as prescribed in the iconographic texts deserve mention. The smooth 
modelling and pliable surface of the figure in question although done 
through the medium of clay is remarkably subtle, enhancing plastic of 
the head. The head made out of double mould is applied with a lustrous 
slip of red colour. 


(b) Seated Buddha 


Height 6.5 cm., C. 3rd-4dth Century A.D., Tamralipta Sangrahalaya, 

Tamluk, Dist. East Midnapur. 

The figure possible seated in padmdsana, with surviving hands 
extended upto the elbow indicate that the god is represented in 
dnyünamudrá. The figure is characterized by a simple halo having two 
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intended circle lines done by incision. The hair style deserves special 
mention. The hair is tied up into a top-knot, reminding us the treatment 
of the Bodhisattva images in the Gandhara idiom. The round face with 
beautiful chin, with protruding lips, elaborate elongated ear lobes, broad 
forehead and half-closed eyes denoting deep meditative position signify 
the transcendental aspect of the terracotta Bodhisattva. The sarighdti or 
robe in four-fold are placed at the end of the left shoulder. The smooth 
grace of the bare chest adds charm and beauty of the Bodhisattva figure. 
The treatment of the figures is reminiscent of the Mathura tradition. Since 
Tamralipta was port town of considerable significance, besides being a 
centre of Buddhism as attested by the testimony of the Chinese travellers 
and other literary sources, it is quite likely that the Mathura influence 
reached this port town at the heyday of the Kusana period. The figure 
may be assigned to the 3rd Century A.D. 


(C) Head of the Buddha 


Height 7-5 cm. C. 5th-6th Century A.D., Tamralipta 
Sangrahalaya, Tamluk. 


The oval faced Buddha with dropping eye, lids, sublime smile and 
the absorbed within conveys unbounded spritual grace. The modelling of 
the smooth surface although rendered in clay is remarkably sublime and 
subtle, enhancing the plastic qualities of the head. The hair style in typical 
curls noticable in case of the Buddha in stone has been rendered less 
prominently as little circles. The top-knot of the head usual in Buddha 
figures in stone has also been shown in this figure. Thus the well- 
proportioned Buddha head can be described as the epitome of the classical 
Buddha heads of the Sarnath atelier copied in terracotta in the C. Sth- 
6th Century A.D. 


(D) Buddha iu the Attitue of Preaching 


Height 7.5 cm., C. 6th Century A.D. 
. Tamralipta Sangrahalaya, Tamluk, Dist East Midnapur 


A height mutilated figure of the Buddha made out of double mould 
depicts the torso in the attitude of preaching the First Sermon. The 
treatment of the transport drapery covering the body is found together 
below the arms. The gentle undulating outline of. the body appears all 
the more sensuous and graceful which remind us of stone parallels from 
the Sarnath idiom of the Gupta period. This is assignable to C. 6th Century 
A.D. 
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(E) A Scene from the Chaddanta Jataka, C. Ist Century A.D. Tamluk 


A few terracotta plaque made out of mould stylistically ascribable to the 
Sunga and the Kusana period represent scenes from the Jātaka. In many 
cases, their identification is not free from doubt because of the summary 
treatment of the stories. Among the stories identified at Tamluk and 
Chandraketugarh, mention should be made of the Chaddanta Jataka, the 
Matanga Jataka, the Jetavana scene and the Padakusalamàünava Jataka. 
The representation of the scenes in plaques presupposes wide popularity 
of the stories during time under review. The story of the Chaddanta may 
be cited as an example. According to the story, the Bodhisattva was once 
born an a six-tusked elephant with the name as Chaddanta, who was the 
leader of the herd of elephant. He used to entertain his consorts generally 
by offering lotuses while sporting in a lotus pool. One of his two wives 
bore a grudge on him for not being presented with flower which the other 
received. Thus being ignored repeatedly she died with a prayer to be reborn 
as the queen of Магапаѕт in her next birth so that she can take appropriate 
vengeance on her husband. Thus being reborn as the queen of Varanasi 
and during a feigned illness, she expressed her desire to the king to fetch 
the tusks of Chaddanta which could only cure her. When a hunter 
approached the royal elephant to secure the tusks, Chaddanta voluntarily 
gave out his tusks and died. Though joyous at the beginning the queen 
died out of remorse and shock at the noble gesture of her former husband. 
The artist of the plaque under discussion graphically depicted the first 
part of the story in which Chaddanta is found sporting with the herd in 
a lotus pool. The summary representation recalls the same scene in the 
southern gallery of the famous stüpa' at байо, Madhya Pradesh. 


П. TILDA 

Tilda, Dist. East Midnapur is an important historical site that yielded quite 
a few interesting terracotta types of the Gupta period including a gold coin 
of VishnuGupta.* The terracotta figurines belonging to the Gupta period 
include typical female figurines with trefoil style, male heads with wig-like 
hair fashion, horse-rider variety and others. Among the remarkable terracotta 
finds discovered at this site mention should be made of sealing bearing the 
legend in late Gupta characters and terracotta figure of Jaina Tirthankara in 
Küyotsarga posture. The latter possibly of the only of its kind till discovered 
in West Bengal. The site still awaits systematic exploration and excavation. 
An interesting terracotta plaque from here deserves mention. 
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(E) Buddha in the Gesture of Preaching the First Sermon 


Height 18.6 cm. C. late 6th Century A.D., Tilda, Midnapur. 

Asutosh Museum of India Art, University of Calcutta, Kolkata. 

The remarkable find is a rectangular plaque depicting the seated 
Buddha in the yogic posture on a raised seat, his hands engaged in the 
gesture or preaching the first sermon (dharmacakra-Pravartanamudra). 
The face beaming with calm and reposeful attitude as in deep meditation 
conveys the prevailing trend of the eastern version of the typical Gupta 
classical idiom that originated at the Sarnath atelier in the 5th Century 
A.D. The presence of an upper garment covering the body has been 
indicated by the artist more naturalistically through wrinkles and folds of 
the robe. The oval shaped aureole behind the head bearing the Buddhist 
creeds in characteristic. Gupta script further strengthens its description to 
the Gupta period. The Buddha’s hair is pulled away from the head and 
‚ tied in fairly substantial bun at the top which distinctly relates to the 
prevailing norm of the Gandhàra school. 


II. CHANDRAKETUGARH 


The site of Chandraketugarh (presently known as Berachampa) in North 
24 Parganas was excavated by the University of Calcutta for ten seasons 
since 1956-575 The excavation have laid bare six periods of continuous 
occupation, ranging in date from the pre-Mauryan to the Pala period. That 
the site was once enclosed by a huge rampart wall is still traceable at 
places. Available archaeological date tend to prove that the town attained 
urban character by the 2nd. Century B.C. The growth and prosperity of 
this fortified city was further intensified during the Kusana and the Gupta 
rule possibly through overland trade a well as coastal trade. The flourishing 
state of city and its environment are also attested by the discovery of 
large polygonal brick built stupendous structure in Sarvatobhadra plan at 
a mound locally known as Khanà-Mihirer Dhipi, which in all probabilities, 
represents a temple of the Gupta period. The discovery of a few object 
in terracotta, stone and lacquer from this site with Buddhist affiliations 
have some significance. Most interesting finds here include, Bodhisattva 
figure in typical sikri stone of Mathura schools of art belonging to the 
Kusana period, and lacquer painted plaque depicting Buddha in 
Bhümisparía mudrà. Excavations at this site further point out the remains 
of two votive stápas and an extensive brick-built wall which possible hint 
at the existence of a Buddhist establishment in later Gupta times.’ The 
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neighbouring sites that yielded antiquities include Hadipur, Jhikra, Haroa 
etc. The following clay images deserve mention : 


(F) Buddha Seated in Meditation 


Height 8.5 C. 8th-9th Century, A.D. 
Balanda Pratnasangrahalaya, Haroa, 24 Parganas (North). 


Here the Buddha is shown seated in yogasana posture on a raised 
seat. He is shown bae-bodied, wearing a loin-cloth, the folds of which 
hang in the centre and rest on the seat. His left hand is placed on his 
left theigh, while the right hand is raised to his chest in the gesture if 
reassurance. The chubby-face, open-eyed countenance and stockilly-built 
body with shorter neck deserve notice. The curls of the hair have been 
rendered somewhat sketchily as it twisted. The prominent cranial bump 
over the head also deserves notice. Thus the short curly hair, the protruding 
usnisa and elongated earlobes denote the superhuman qualities 
(mahapurusalaksmana). The entire figures is set off against a semicircular 
nimbus having incised marking at both the edges and a stüpika in the 
centre of the arch on the top. The figure is presumably of C. 8th-9th 
Centuries A.D. 


(G) Buddha in the Attitute of Preaching 


Height 10 cm. C. 7th-8th Century A.D. Balanda Pratnasangrahlaya, 
Haroa, Dist. 24 Parganas (North). 


The beautiful relief from Haroa, a site not far off Chandraketugarh 
on river Vidyadhari, made out of single mould shows a serene and perfectly 
poised Buddha engaged in preaching his First Serman (dharmacakra- 
pravartana mudrà). The height ornamented halo with flying vidyüdhara 
on the upper right corner and the makara and similar figures on the sides 
remind us of parallels that survive in the Gupta period from Sarnath atelier. 
The face although mutilated shows his eyes absorbed within. Elongated 
earlobes, hair tied into knot have been beautiful rendered by the artist. 
The Buddha here wears a sañghati (drapery), covering both the shoulders 
characteristic of the Schools under discussion. Below the Buddha's seat, 
a Wheel is shown diagonally symbolizing the ''Deer Park” at Sarnath, 
where the Sakyamuni delivered the First Sermon. On the two sides of 
the wheel are found seated five ascetics with their hands clasped in the 
gesture of adoration. The famous and popular incident of preaching the 
First Sermon at Sarnath thus has been depicted by: the clay modeler in 
his own manner. Thus in a way the clay figures of the Buddha distantly 
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carries the Sarnath legacy. On stylistic considerations, the figure may be 
assigned to C. 7th-8th Century A.D. 


OBSERVATIONS 


Discovery of terracotta figures, plaques, images at Tamluk is indeed 
interesting. As stated above, Tamluk was an important port town and a 
flourishing urban centre. This is amply demonstrated by the cultural 
assemblages revealed by the two successive seasons' dig. The account 
of the Chinese pilgrims like Fa-Hien, Hiuen Tsang more particularly speak 
high of the prevailing state of Buddhism in this region. The pilgrims during 
their visit to this place noticed the existence of monasteries and stupas 
even sating back to the days of ASoka in the neighbourhood. Unfortunately 
limited excavations at this site by ће A.S.I. could not yield any structure 
or remains associated in anyway with Buddhism. The port town was used 
both by Fa-Hien and Itsing for their return journey to China. As per the 
tradition preserved іп Mahavamsa, we come to learn that the mission of 
Emperor ASoka started for SriLanka (Ceylon) from this port. The 
importance of this place both as a maritime port and an emporium of 
trade is also attested by Kathàsaritsagara. If we take into account the 
authenticity of the Chinese account then stray and isolated finds of 
antiquities having Buddhist themes on them bear some relevance. We can 
not rule out the possibility that Tamluk being a port town was frequented 
by pilgrims, monks, merchants and voyages and it is quite likely that 
small sized portable antiquities were carrried by them during sea-voyages 
as auspicious objects. There are evidence to prove that in addition to 
bronzes, small sculptures in stone, terracotta and wood were carried from 
religious centres by pilgrims, monks, merchants to distinct places both 
within India and to South-East Asia and China. Discovery of an inscription 
in Northern District. Welleslay province in Malaya Peninsula refers one 
maha-navika (great mariner) BudhaGupta hailing from  Raktamrittika 
clearly demonstrates that he actually went to Malay peninsula from Karna 
Suvarna, Dist. Murshidabad, West Bengal. The above inscription in strat 
stone containing Buddhist sūtra and a representation of stüpa carries some 
magical import for the safe journey of the navigator.® 

The site of Chandraketugarh like Tamluk was flourishing urban centre 
in the contemporary socio-religious concept. Excavations undertake and 
though on limited scales point out the existence of some structures with 
possible Buddhist” association.’ Besides yielding Buddhist themes in 
terracotta, the site produced a few objects other than terracotta’s with 
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Buddhist affiliation. These include of Buddha Sakyamuni in stone, a 
plaque in lacquer depicting the Buddha in bhümisparfamudràá,? a mutilated 
sealing with usual Buddhist creed in Gupta character and a miniature 
bronze image of standing Maitreya.! The very execution of the figure 
of Buddha Sakyamuni in typical mottled red stone of Mathura with the 
arm covered by a garment (Sanghàti) the folds of which have been 
delineated beautifully. His face is characterized by wide, staring eyes and 
a smooth gently smimilng expression. The earlobes are prominent 
distinguishing as a sign of his superhumanity. The spiral top knot and urnd 
are absent. The figure is a miniature version of the colossal Buddha and 
Bodhisattva images of the Kusana period at Ѕгӣуаѕії, Sarnath. Kauéambi, 
Mathura and elsewhere and retains ''the solid dignity in its physical form 
and bearing. The plaque in laquer (size 3.4x4 cm.) now in the Indian 
Museum collection, Calcutta represents the Buddha seated in Vairüsana on 
a double-petalled lotus throne. The left hand rests on the lap while the 
right hand is in earth touching posture (bhuümisparsamudra). Further there 
-are rows of miniature stupas that decorate the background of the stela. 


The site of Karnasuvarna was mainly a centre of Buddhist faith as the 
available archaeological materials prove. Discovery of a large number of 
seals having the names of pilgrims and sometimes even having of their 
native places strongly suggest that the  Raktamrittika | Mahavihara 
maintained contact with contemporary Buddhist centres of far off regions. 
Like Tamluk this was frequently by monks and pilgrims.” 


At Bharatpur in Burdwan district, excavation by the Archaeological 
Survey of India has exposed the remains of a Buddhist establishment 
assignable to the 8th or the 9th century A.D. The site is notable because 
of the existence of a brick built stipa architecture so far found in Bengal. 
Among the remarkable finds here, the Buddha figure in the 
Bhümisparíamudrá in stone deserve mention. Interesting enough по 
terracotta made objects of Buddhist affiliation has been found here.14 


Enough evidence are forthcoming now to prove that the site of 
Chandraketugarh was centre of trade and commerce in the early century 
rise of the Christian era. This has been proved by the recent discovery 
and decipherment of some Kharosthi and mixed script (misritalipi i.e. 
admixture of the Brahmi and the Kharostht) by Professor В.М. Mukherjee 
on seals, sealing, pots and plaques at this site. These are mostly found 
as chance finds. Palaeographically these inscriptions are dated between 
the time bracket of the ist century to the 3rd-4th centuries A.D., the period 
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that witnessed urban prosperity of the site. The use of Kharosthi script 
and language in typical style and form of the north-western prakit, besides 
the discovery of few seals depicting large sea-going vassals tend to prove 
that the site of Chandraketugarh and the adjoining area were being 
occupied by a certain community of traders hailing from the traditional 
Kharosthi using zone of India, ie. Northwestern India, who, in all 
probabilities, came here either as migrants or traders. The site being located 
not far from river Vidyàdhari possibly represents the port of Ganga (or 
Ganges) mentioned by Periplus and Ptolemy. This assumption gained 
further momentum by some indirect evidences furnished by some Chinese 
sources like K'angtal and Liang-shu datable to the early centuries of the 
Christian era, which inform us that sea-going vessels used to bring central 
Asian horses to Ko-Ying country. The latter place has been identified 
by scholars either with the Malay peninsula or with Sumatra. It has been 
suggested by Processor Mukherjee that the port of Ganga might have 
served as the possible intermediary station for importing horses from 
Central Asia by the traders of the north-western India to the Ko-Ying 
country in the early centuries of the Christian era." This contact with 
North-western India particularly with Gandhaàra region has left its import 
in the domain of art as reflected in stylistic features and costumes of some 
terracotta sculptures, figures on seals betraying unquestionably strong 
Graeco-Roman influence. It is not unreasonable to presume that the 
traders from North-West India who were primarily staunch believers of 
Buddhism might have been responsible for the introduction of Buddhist 
faith and belief in this region. Available evidences tend to show that 
Buddhism primarily made its headway at different urban and trading 
centres that has good network of communication. This may be true at 
least in case of the above four sites yielded the plaques, seals and images 
with Buddhist affiliation. 
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It is a common feature that any religion otherwise almost all religious systems 
usually diverge more or less from their original type in the hands of enthusiastic 
disciples. Actually the tendency of every religious movement is towards 
detorioration and disintegration. Dr. M. M. Williams states that after sometimes, 
disagreements among the followers of any great leader seem to be inevitable 
and always lead to sectarian divisions and subdivisions.! So, the corruptions 
and schisms of Buddhism are the natural and inevitable outcome of its own 
root-ideas and fundamental doctrines. 


Thus eighteen sects of Buddhism followed by four principal sects viz., 
Vaibhdsika, Sautrantika, Maddhyamika and Yogücara emerged in India which 
were again marched into two broad divisions—Hinayana (Little Vehicle) and 
Mahayana (Great Vehicle). The Hinayüna is said to be connected with the 
Vaibhüsika and Sautrantika and the Mahàáyüna with the Mddhyamika and 
Yogücüra schools. As such, it may be stated that the inhabitants of North and 
North-East countries have always shown a preference for the Mahayana while 
the people of South and South-Eastern countries have always preferred the 
Hinayana. Although it is noticeable that the Mahayàna originated around Indus 
while Hinayàna around Ganges although the two extremes of teaching were 
not always confined to these two areas even on Indian soil. But they were 
often intermixed with each other. Thus, 1t is seen that sometimes some sects 
of Hinayana school occupied the foremost position in Northern Asia whereas 
some sects of Маһдудпа got prominent place in Southern Asia. 

Now, the different sects or schools of the North and North-East countries 
are as follows: 


Sects of Central Asia: 


It is already stated that different places of extensive Central Asia were the 
stronghold of Buddhism and Buddhist culture. So at different times different 
sects got prominency on those places like Kashgar, Kucha, Trufan, Khotan etc. 


In Kashgar: 


According to the Chinese traveller Fa-hien, Buddhism was in a flourishing 
condition in Kashgar and he also found there more than two thousand monks 
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with their followers probably belonging to the Survdstivdda sect of the 
Hinayana school. Again, when Hiuen Tsang visited Kashgar, gave an interesting 
account of the religious condition of Kashgar in his itinerary. Hiuen Tsang 
states that he came across many hundreds of monasteries with about 10,000 
monks of the Sarvdstivada sect. Again, Kumarajiva, the reputed scholar came 
to Kashgar from India and stayed there for about a year. Kumarajiva studied 
the Abhidharma of the Sarvastivada sect with a competent teacher there. So 
the account of the Chinese pilgrim identifies the existence of the followers 
of the Sarvástivada sect of the Нїпауйпа school in Kashgar in Central 
Asia. 


In Kucha: 


Kucha is another wellknown town of Central Asia. In the history of Buddhism 
Kucha occupies an immortal position because of Kucha is the place of residence 
of the famous Buddhist monk Kumiarajiva. He studied Abhidharmapitaka on 
his way to Kucha and also studied Vinayapitaka of the Sarvástivada school.? 
There were more than one thousand monks in Kucha at that time. Later on 
Kumarajiva was converted to Mahayána Buddhism. A Chinese King viz., Fu- 
Chien of Tsin dynasty took Kumarajiva as a captive in 383 A.D.? In China, 
he translated more than ninety-eight Buddhist texts which helped him to won 
great reputation in China as one of the greatest exponents of Buddhism, 
specially the Mahayana form of Buddhism. Another noted Buddhist monk 
Dharmagupta came to Kucha in about 534 A.D. and resided there for two 
years in a monastery newly built and taught the Mahdydna texts to the King 
and the laity. Dharmagupta also visited China to propagate Buddhism there. 
It is stated in his account that in China, Mahayana Buddhism greatly flourished 
there at that time. 

Again, Hiuen Tsang who visited Kucha in 630 A.D. states that in Kucha, 
there were about one hundred monasteries with more than five thousand 
disciples beloning to the Sarvästivāda school of Нїпауйпа Buddhism. So in 
Kucha, both the followers of Hinayàna and Mahayana were resided in Kucha. 


In Turfan: 

The Buddhist monks of Turfan were solely guided by the monks of Kashgar 
and Kucha in regard to their ecclesiastical acts in the early period. But with 
the occupation of the country by the Chinese dynasty which ruled till the middle 
of the 7th Century the monks of Turfan were highly influenced by the Chinese 
form of Buddhism during this period. Hiuen Tsang stayed at Turfan for about 
a month who expounded the ‘Prajfiaparamita’ containing the basic teachings 
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of Mahayana Buddhism. Therefore, both the Hinayana and Mahayana prevailed 
there no doubt. 


In Khotan: 


It is already stated that Buddhism first introduced in Khotan by king 
Vijitasambhava, who founded the royal dynasty at Khotan.* Vijitasambhava was 
the grandson of Kustana and the great grandson of Emperor As’oka of Mauryu 
family of India. Many Buddhist scholars devoted themselves to the Buddhist 
studies. In about 260 A.D. Chu-shin-hsing, a Chinese Buddhist monk came 
to Khotan and collected a large number of original Buddhist texts and sent 
those to China. A Khotanese Buddhist scholar Moksala by name with the 
assistance of an Indian monk translated some Mahdydna texts viz., 
‘Paricavimsatisdhasrikad Prajfiapáramita, Vimalakirtinirde$a and some other 
Mahayana texts in Chinese. So it is evident that Khotan was a great centre 
of Mahüyüna studies in the early third century A.D.? According to Fa-hien, 
there were some ten thousand monks mostly the followers of Mahàyüna faith. 
Again Fa-hien states in his itinerary that in the country also there were small 
stüpas in front of the each house of the lay people. 


` 


After Fa-hien, Hiuen Tsang also visited Khotan on his way back home 
in 644 A.D. His account also furnishes us with the fact that during his visit 
to Khotan, there were about one hundred monasteries with some five thousand 
monks who were the followers of Mahayana Buddhism. So it is clear that 
the Chinese Travellers agreed on the fact that the people of Turfan, Kucha 
and Kashgar etc. are Hinayanists whereas the people of Yarkhand and Khotan 
followed the Mahdydna faith of Buddhism. Therefore, it may be concluded 
safely that in Central Asia Mahayana Buddhism flourished side by side the 
Hinayana Buddhism as some of the places bear the marks of the existence 
of the Sarvastivada sect of Hinaydna faith. 


Buddhist Sects of Mongolia: 


Mongolia received Buddhism from Tibet no doubt, which is roughly called 
‘Lamaism’. The great Mongol conqueror Jenghiz Khan conquered Tibet’ in 
1206 A.D. and followed the Tibetan Buddhism as well. Before that period, 
Mongolians had come in contact with various religious cults like Zorastrianism, 
Islamism, Shamanism, Confucianism, Chistianism etc. besides Buddhism. It is 
interesting enough that Shamanism have much common ground with Buddhism 
of other Northern countries which had become mixed up with Saivism rather 
magic. But Kublai Khan, one of the greatest descendants of Jengiz Khan 
adopted the Lamaistic or Tibetan form of Buddhism. Interesting enough that 
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among the Lamaistic prelates, the head of Saskya Monastery and the Red school 
of Southern Tibet acquired a kind of sovereignty. It is said that Khublai Khan 
was thus the creator of the first Lamaistic Head of Red sect who had corrupted 
themselves by allowing the marriage of monks and they brought laxity in other 
matters as against the orthodox yellow garments of primitive Buddhism who 
used to ware yellow cap also. Therefore, in Mongolia two different sects are 
found viz. - Red cap sect and Yellow cap sect.?? 


Buddhist Sects of Tibet: 


According to the Stone Edict of Lhasa, Buddhism entered in Tibet before the 
time of the King Srong-Btsan-Gampo (630-698 A.D.), the great king of Tibet. 
But Buddhism had to face a strong opposition from priests and people who 
were the followers of 'Bon' animism. Sri-Srong-De-Btsan, the son of the 
Chinese princess was called the Tibetan ASoka who summoned the great scholar 
"Padmasambhava' from Nalanda in India. Padmasambhava learned the idealist 
philosophy and the magic and occultism of the Yogaácàára school. In 747 A.D., 
Padmasambhava settled in Tibet with a company of other Indian monks and 
some Tibetan novices, of whom one Dpal-bangs was the foremost. 


Lama Dpal-bangs was a great scholar and translator of the Sanskrit texts. !° 
Their translation contains the Kan-gyur or the Canon in 108 volumes, which 
is again divided into seven sections. Besides Vinaya and Sütras it contains 
Tantras. The commentary is called Тап-руиг in 250 volumes and is a great 
encyclopaedic library of ancient Indian lore or metaphysics, logic, composition, 
arts, alchemy etc. including the commentaries of ancient Indian Buddhist 
writers Nàgarjuna and others and also some texts by Tsong Ka-pa and other 
Tibetan saints. !! 


However, majority of the monks belong to the Ge-lumpa or Yellow Hats 
sects and are celibate, keeping the 252 rules of MahdyGna monasticism and 
claimimg to derive their authority from Asanga down to Tsong Ka-pa. But 
they have tutelary Indian tantric deities also. Besides Ge-lumpa monks, there 
are the Kar-gyu or White Lamas. Kar-gyu Sect is next to Ge-lumpa, the most 
powerful sect of Tibet. Waddell places the Sas-Kya (founded in 1073) next 
to Kar-gyu. He also set up a hierarchy of great power. Its great Bodhisattva 
is Mafijusrt, who is regarded as supreme and it traces its authority to Nagarjuna. 
Its tutelary god is Vajraphurpa and it belongs to the orthodox Red Caps. Its 
monks are not celibate and yet it is to some extent reformed and have been 
stimulated to activity by the reformation of Ati$a and it has given with two 
reforming sub-sects. 


But by the early eleventh century some Tibetan monks had made terms 
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with the old Bon-pa (a primitive sect) and had departed from the ‘Middle 
Path’. They not only married but also lived openly with mistresses. In 1038 
Atisa after arriving there started to purge and the ‘Yellow Hat’ sect, Ge-lung 
(meaning ‘virtuous order’) has developed from the ‘Ka-dampa’ (Men under 
Discipline sect). The other two great sects Kor-gyu and Sas-kya also are to 
some extent in reformation movements. All three are tantric and tainted with 
Bon superstitions and are schools of the Mahayana. In addition to these there 
are the Nying-mapas who have refused to reform and they have defind their 
old Bon practices by inventing 'revelations' or hidden gospels attributing them 
to Padmasambhava. Those hidden gospels are known as Ter-ma-pa and they 
claimed that in former births they were the disciples of the Great teacher 
Padmasambhava and got teachings from him. They defended their rites saying 
those were really good Buddhist practices. They used to pay almost more 
honour to Padmasambhava than to Sakyamuni. Thus the religion of Tibet claims 
to be good Buddhits, more or less orthodox. Strangely enough, the ‘Yellow Hats’ 
who are most orthodox ın doctrine are most unlike their co-religionist elsewhere 
is being organized as a regular hierarchy with a Grand Lama exercised a priest- 
Kingship allover Tibet. ? 


In this connection, it may be mentioned that Buddhism of Tibet is known 
as Lamaism after its Lamds (lit. Superior priests or monks).'^ Lamaism is ап 
admixture of some old Bon-practices and elements of Tantricism. All the sects 
were differ little in respect of doctrinal matters. Each sect has special tutelary 
deities, sculptures and practices of its own and each sect is outwardly 
distinguished by peculiarities of costume, especially by the ‘hat’.! So the oldest 
sect which is known as Nying-ma-pa (Nyin-ma-pa) are also called ‘Red Church’ 
sect from the colour of the hats worn by the clergy. Among its subdivisions 
one called the sect of Udydna (Tib-Urgyen-pa or Dzok-chen-pa) in reference 
to Padmasambhava's birthplace, appears to be the most ancient and still exists 
in the Himalayas and eastern Tibet. The Nying-ma Lamas are said to have 
kept the necromancy of the old Tibetan religion more fully than any of the 
reformed sects. They pay special worship to Padmasambhava and accept the 
revelations ascribed to him. Celibacy and abstinences are rarely observed in 
their monasteries but these are by no means of low repute. 


However, the sects originating in Atisa's reformation, the principal was 
the Kadam-pà (bkah-br-Gyud-pa), but later on, it developed into the famous 
Gelupa (yellow hat) which became less ascetic and more highly ritualistic under 
the leadership of Tsong-kha-pa in 1457 A.D. With the rise of the fifth Dalai 
Lama it became the most dominant sect of Buddhism in Tibet. Present Dalai 
Lama and the Panchen Lama belong to this sect. From the Kadam-pà sect 
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arose the semi-reformed sects of Kargu-pa (Bkah-rgyud-pa) and Saskya-pà (Sa- 
sk ya-pa). The Kargyu-pà is said to have been founded by the Tibetan saint 
Marpa and his follower Mila-ra-pa, the most famous poet-saint of Tibet. 


It has several important sub-sects, such as the Karma-pd, found 1n Sikkim 
and Darjeeling as well as in Tibet, the Dug-pd which is prominent in Bhutan 
and Ladakh and the Dikung-pà which posssses a large monastery, hundred miles 
north-east of Lhasa.!© Sa-skya-pà gained control through the great Chinese 
Emperor Kublai Khan who captured Tibet in 1206 A.D. Bu-ston (1290-1364 
A.D.), an eminent scholar and authoritative historian of Tibet belongs to the 
Sa-skya-pd sect. He systematically arranged the Tibetan translation into two 
great collections—Kanjur (Kan-gyur) and Tanjur (Tan-gyur). It is already stated 
that Kanjur (Kan-gyur) contains original works while the second contains 
exegetical works as also works on medicine, astronomy, grammar, logic, poetry 
and the like. | 


Buddhist Sects of China: 


It is known that while Gautama Buddha was preaching in the Ganges valley, 
Confucius and Lao-tze were grafting upon the ancient Chinese stock of animism 
or naturism — their own distinctive teachings. Mystic Tao (a Norm), natural 
‘Order’ or ‘road’ following which men used to go to righteousness is also 
prevalent there. Buddhism unlike Confucianism and Taoism entered China as 
a foreign religion. The traditional date for the introduction of Buddhism in 
China is 62 A.D. during the reign of the Han emperor Ming-ti. When Buddhism 
first came to China there was no specialised school of any kind but gradually, 
the Chinese Buddhism became acquainted with different kinds of Buddhism 
and the various practices associated with them. As the Buddhist faith spread 
in China, its sub-divisions also spread throughout the country from the North 
to the South. Orthodox Buddhism thus steadily became heterodox and came 
to acquire characteristics of its own. Buddhism flourished more in China after 
the introduction of Mahdydna which subsequently become the most popular 
religion in China. Although the fundamental differences between Hinaydna and 
Mahdydna grounded on two different Buddha-concepts and on two different 
sets of teaching were never clearly present to the Chinese mind. 


Actually, the schools of Chinese Buddhism are an intricate subject of 
little practical importance. At the present day, all salient differences of doctrine 
and practice have been obliterated although the older monasteries may present 
variations in details and honour, their own line of teaching. However, the main 
division is of course, into Tibetan Lamaism on one side and all remaining sects 
on the othe r. Apart from this, we find a record of ten schools, some of which 
are obscure in modern China." 
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The following are the ten traditional schools or sects of Buddhism in China: 
(i) The Ch’an tsung or Dhyana sect: 

This sect was established by Bodhidharma in China about 527 A.D. 
Budhidharma was also known to China as Tamo and in Japan as Daruma. 
He was a prince of southern India. He become a monk in his young age and 
initiated into the Dhydna or contemplative form of Buddhism. Otherwise, he 
became the founder of esoteric schools which came to be divided into five 
principal branches. Bodhidharma worked hard for about sixty years to 
popularize the Dhyana teachings. The followers of Bodhidharma were active 
everywhere and were completely victorious over the native religions with the 
result that the teachings of the esoteric schools have come to be highly prized 
even in modern ареѕ.!8 It is said that Bodhidharma spent the rest of his life 
in the Shao-lin monastery near the country of Lo-yang, deeply absorbed in 
contemplation with his face to the wall for nine years, for which he was called 
"Wall-gazing brahmin’.!? 

He also possessed supernatural powers.?? Moreover, Bodhidharma based 
his own upon philosophy of Nagarjuna, one of the most important Teacher 
of Mahayana Buddhism. Nagarjuna's Madhyamika philosophy reduces 
everything to Stinyatd (non-substantiality) and thus established the Madhyama 
Pratipada (the Middle way). It is said that his philosophy influenced Kau- 
wei-Wen of China so greatly that on the basis of the ideas of Kau-Hwie-wen, 
Tu-Hwei-yang and Lieu-Hing-si established the Nan-ngo and Tsingyuen schools 
respectively in China. The Chinese word ‘chan’ comes from the Sanskrit 
‘dyana’ (Jap.zen) meaning ‘meditation’. As the name of the sect implies, ‘chan’ 
or meditation is the most effective method for attainment of true insight or 
true enlightenment, the essence of Buddhism. Interestingly, practice of ‘yoga’ 
(meditation) for attaining complete control over the mind (citta) was in vogue 
in China from very early times.?! Numerous treatises on ‘yoga’ were translated 
into Chinese in the Ist century and also in the 5th Century A.D. Actually, 
the origin and principles of the Chang-sung (dhyana) sect in China is based 
on authoritative texts Viz., Lankdvatara, Vajrasamddhi, Vajracchedika and the 
Prajñaparamita Sutras. 

(ii) The Tien-t’ai School:- 

The Tien-t’ai-tsung is next in importance to Chan-tsung (Dhyana sect) in China 
and one of the prestigious schools of China. It is founded by Chich’iy-ch and 
it is so-called after a mountain in Chekiang which is classified into a stupendous 
scholastic structure.^? Originated in the 6th century A.D. it is also known as 
Fa-hua in China and in Japan as Tendai. Chich’iy-ch followed the teachings 
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of the school established by Bodhidharma. Afterwards, he became tired of this 
system and initiated a new branch of Buddhism, the main texts of which are 
Miao-fa-lien-hwa-chin (the Saddharmapundarika Sūtra), Ta-ci-tu-lun (the 
Mahàprajfiaparamita-sütra Sastra), Nei-phan-chin (the Mahanirvàna sūtra) and 
Ta-pan-jo-po-lo-mi-to-chin (the Mahaprajfiaparamita sūtra). 

However, Chih-ch'i-yeh has his own form of philosophy. His view is 
closely related to the Madhyamika of Nagürjuna. Like Nagarjuna he advocated 
the ‘middle path’ and believed in the two kinds of truth. Like Nagarjuna he 
advocates that from the standpoint of absolute truth, all phenomena are void 
or unreal, on the other hand, they are indubitably real for practical purposes. 
It sees that all phenomena both exist and donot exist and that thought cannot 
contain itself with the hypothesis either of their real existence or of the void.” 
Actually the Tien-Tai is distinguished by its many-sided and almost 
encyclopaedic character. Chih-ch'i-yeh bring growth a harmony of teachings 
of the diverse sects. But his ceaseless services, magnificent sacrifices and 
steadfast devotion to highest ideals Chih-Ch'i-yeh has demonstrated how the 
spirit of fusion and synthesis brought in the work well to the advantages of 
all. Thus he became the great Teacher of China and his sect no doubt, 
made him greater. This sect extended its influence into Japan also beyond 
China. 

(iii) The Luh-tsung (Vinaya sect):- 

This school was founded by Tao-Hsuan towards the early 6th Century A.D. 
Tao-Hsuan was a distinguished disciple of Hiuen-Tsang. It is known that a 
large proportion of the Chinese monasteries belong to either Chan sect or Luh- 
tsung sect. Tao-Hsuan founded his dogmatic system on the Vinaya of the 
Dharmagupta sect, otherwise known as the Ssu-fen-luh (Caturvargavinaya).? 
It emphasises discipline and asceticism as the essential part of the religious 
life. It bases itself on Indian authorities rather it caught the spirit of the early 
Hinayána schools. He compiled a cataloque of Tripitaka. It is said that the 
Pratimoksasitra of the Dharmagupta sect is used in all the monasteries of 
China even at present days. 


Tao-Hsuen was also a great writer. The Luh-tsung sect was of the opinon 
that discipline was of particular importance for the formation of character which 
was most useful for the religious life. Therefore, his sect differs from others 
in this sense. Mr. J. B. Pratt opines that “it is hardly a sect in the same sense 
as the others, for it has no special doctrine, but confines itself purely to the 
training of monks in the monastic discipline."?? He was highly esteemed by 
his contemporaries and long after his death the Emperor Mutsung (821-25 A.D.) 
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wrote a poem on his honour. This school is still respected and it 1s said that 
the monks of its principal monastery are more learned than any other. 
(iv) Tsin-thu-tsung (Pure Land Sect): 

It is another important sect of China. It is also known as the Lien Tsung (Lotus 
sect) or the Lien-thu-hen-ch'o-chao-men(the short cut to the pure land) or the 
Amidst Sect. The Pure land sect was founded in China by Tan-lan (Jap. Donlan) 
in the reign of the Than dynasty (7th Centuary A.D.). According to the doctrine 
of this sect, the Western heaven is the residence of the Amita Buddha (Amitayur 
Buddha). This sect bases its belief on the formula that salvation is to be attained 
"through absolute faith in another power" and lays stress on the repitition of 
the formula ‘Namo Amitabha Buddhaya’ (Glory be to Amita Buddha) which 
is regarded as meritorious act on the part of the believer. The repitition of 
the formula is looked upon as the experience of a grateful heart. The third 
great preacher of this school was Shan-tao (Jap. Zendo) in the seventh century 
A.D. He preached the Pure Land Doctrine for more than 30 years, teaching 
the humble people to believe in salvation through Amita Buddha. 


The Pure Land sect of Shan-tao was introduced into Japan where it has 
obtained a firm footing and recognised as a living religion today. 


The main texts of this school are the JAparimitayus-sütra, the 
Sukhávayamrtavyüha sütra and the Buddhabhüsitamitáyurbuddhadhyana sütra. 
However, this extreme form of devotional Buddhism therefore, make a great 
appeal to the people. Further, there is the 7aoist influence in the teachings 
of Tsin-thu-tsung (Pure Land Sect) Thus this sect, ‘far from being a 
transplanted Indian school of Buddhism, was a definite contribution of the 
Buddhists in China.’ 


(v) The Hua-yen-tsung (AvatamSaka sect):- 

This sect arose and flourished in China in the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. 
It is also known as the ‘Ua-yen-hien-shou-sang-yi-hien-shou’ after the 
posthumous title of the third Teacher of this sect. Interesting enought, it ascribes 


its origin to the great scholar ASvaghosa, recognizing him as its Leader, and 
Nagarjuna, the founder of the Mddhyamika system, being the second. 

This Buddhist sect is founded by Fa-shun, the third Leader of the Hwa- 
yen built up the sect and when he died in 643 (otherwise 699-712) A.D. he 
was honoured with the title, Hien-shen-ta-shi. It is also called Fa-sing-tsung 
meaning "the school of the true nature" of the Buddhist Canon. It actually 
concentrates on the Hwa-yen-sütra (the Avatam$aka Sūtra). 


Seven Works are ascribed to him. Among these are Hwa-yen-yi-shan-ciao- 
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i-fan-tshi-can, a treatise on the distinction of the meaning of the doctrine of 
one vehicle, Ekayana, of the Buddhavatamsakasütra, Hwa-yen-cin-min-fa-phin- 
nei-li-san-pao-can, Hwa-yen-cin-shi-tsz-can-yun-cien-jei-cie and Hwa-yen-cin- 
Shi-tsz-can-yun-cien-lei-cie. The Avatamíaka school is one of the most 
important sects in China and popular at one time and like the T’ien t'ai, is 
representative of the genuine philosophy of Chinese Buddhism. In the eighth 
century it was introduced into Japan which was known as the kegan sect. 
However, this sect lost its popularity and influence later on with the result 
that it has but few followers at present, it is extinct as a separate sect. 


(vi) The Fa-cha-tsung (Dharmalaksana sect): 

It was introduced in China towards the later part of the 6th century A.D. by 
Hiuen Tsang on his return journey from India. According to Ch'eng-wei-shih, 
this sect is known as the Tzu-en-tsung or the Wei-shih-cha-hsiao-ch'ien. The 
Fa-cha-tsung is essentially a philosophic sect, rather the philosophy of the 
Yogäcãra School. The Ch'eng-wei-shih-luun (Vijnaptimatratisiddhisastra) is the 
principal work of this sect. It repudiates the belief in the reality of the objective 
world. It maintains that the citta (cittamatra) or vijfiána (vijfianamátra) better 
known as the Alayavijfidna is the only reality. It teaches subjective idealism. 
It also represents the views of this sect which advocates Vijanavàáda of the 
Yogdcdra school of Asanga. It was introduced into Japan in 650 A.D. and 
it was the first Chinese Buddhist sect which entered Japan. It exists still in 
Japan although it was become extinct in China now. 


(vii) The San-lun-tsung (The Three Sastra sect):- 

The San-lun-tsung or the three Mddhyamika Treatise school is divided into 
two groups. The first follows the traditions from Nagarjuna to Kumarajiva and 
the second the tradition from Chi-tsang (549-623 A.D.) a disciple of 
Китагајгуа, to the time of its decline (8th Century A.D.) which are called 
the old and the new respectively. The main texts of this school consist of Chun- 
lun (the Madhyamika-Sastra of Nagarjuna), Pai-lun (the S'ata$astra or 
Catuhs'ataka of Aryadeva) and Shih-erh-men-lun (the Dvadasani kaya Sastra 
of Nagarjuna) which in the opinion of Chi-tsang, constitutes the San-lun-tsung 
(Three Sastra sect) literature of Chinese Madhayamika Buddhism. 


However, this Buddhist sect expresses the Madhyamika doctrine according 
to ‘absolute truth’ (Paramarthasatya, Chen-ti) and also doctrine of samvrtti- 
satya (conventional truth), according to which “all beings are conditioned and 
merely interrelated, but do not came into existence in the absolute sense.” 


Although these schools contributed to the cultural development of ancient 
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China for eight centuries, today, they are only object of historical, textual and 
philosophical study. In 625 A.D. it was also introduced into Japan where it 
is known as the San-ron sect. It is, however, dead at present both in China 
and Japan. 


(vii) The Ch'eng-shih-tsung (Satyasiddhi sect): 

Like the San-lun-tsung (Three Sastra sect) it is also a philosophical sect. It 
teaches Madhyamika Sünyavüda (the doctrine of unreality). This sect arose 
in China in the early 5th century A.D. It is said that Kumarajiva was also 
responsible for its introduction to China. It 1s based on Kumarajiva's translation 
of the Ch'eng-shih-lun (SatyasiddhiSastra) of Harivarman. In the early seventh 
century A.D. it entered Japan where it is known as the Jojitsu sect. 


(ix) the Chu-she-tsung (Kosa sect): 


It is said that the Chu-she-tsung or Kosa sect originated in China in the 6th 
Century A.D. It is based on Hiuen Tsang’s translation of the Abhidharmakosa 
Sastra of Vasubandhu. Hiuen Tsang had great role in introducing the Kosa 
sect. Kosa is also a philosophical sect of Hinayana Buddhism. It teaches semi- 
materialism. According to it, Atman (self) is unreal while the Skandhas (the 
five constituents of a being) are real. This sect 'represented the best scholastic 
tradition of India more adequately than any other Chinese sect’. It is known 
as the Kusha sect in Japan where it was introduced in the Seventh Century 
A.D. It became extinct shortly after its introduction into China and Japan. 


(x) The Mi-tsung (lit. Secret sect): 

Indian monk Vajrabodhi introduced the Mi-tsung or Secret school (the secret 
teaching of yoga) in the year 720 A.D. It is also known as the Chen-yen- 
tsung (lit. true word sect) It corresponds to the Indian Mantraydna or 


TantrayGna Buddhism. It is the last sect that was transported to China from 
India. 


The Ta-phi-lu-ko-na-chang-fe-shan-hien-chia-kh'-ching (Mahavairocanà- 
bhisambodhi), commonly known as the Ta-rih-ching (Mahavairocanasütra), is 
the fundamental work of this sect. According to this sect, Vairocana or the 
Shining (Sun) Buddha is the chief object of worship. He is the supreme Buddha 
and is identical with Zathatá Dharmadhátu or Tathdgatugarbha. He is said 
to be the source of all. Every being can become one with him. It thus teaches 
symbolic pantheism. It teaches that incantations, magic spells, mystic rites and 
the like are the principal means for achieving salvation. Some of the rituals 
still survive even at the present day. It may be mentioned that the practice 
in connection with ‘All Soul’s Day’ is still a reminder of the same. 
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In the early 9th century A.D. this sect was taken by Kobo Daishi to Japan 
where it is known as the Shingon sect. 


The different sects mentioned above are the representation of the various 
phases of Chinese Buddhism. АП these sects either philosophical or religious. 
The earlier sects were philosophical while the later were mostly religious. 


Buddhist Sects of Korea: 


It is already stated that Buddhism entered Korea in the 4th and Sth centuries 
A.D. It has a great significance in the history of far-eastern Buddhism for 
it served as an intermediary for the introduction of Buddhism into Japan. It 
was Korea from which Japan received Buddhism first.2’ Korea was then divided 
into three states viz., Koguryu, Paekche and Silla. A Chinese monk named 
Sundo in 372 A.D. brought Buddhism to Koguryu first. Through the Silk Route, 
Buddhism reached at China and Korean exegetes working on both the peninsula 
and the Chinese mainland made seminal contributions to the development of 
what are commonly considered to be distinctively Chinese schools of Buddhism 
such as, T’ien-t’ai, Hua-yen and Ch'an. At the same time, many Chinese 
Buddhist theological insights were moulded into new forms in Korean. Studies 
on Buddhist monastic discipline (Vinaya), appear particularly to have flourished 
in Paekche. In both Koguryu and Paekche, there is evidences that such schools 
are Samnon (Madhyamika), Sarvastivadin Abhidharma, Nirvana, Satyasiddhi 
and Ch'out'ac (Chinese T'ien-t'ai) flourished, though few works of this period 
are now extinct. In the above-mentioned three Kingdoms Buddhism seems to 
have been a thoroughgoing amalgamation of the foreign religion and indigenous 
local cults. Snake and Dragon cults merged with the Mahayana belief in 
Dragons as protectors of the Dharma, forming the unique variety of 'haguk 
pulgyo’ (state-protective Buddhism) that was thereafter to characterize Korean 
Buddhism. | 


During the Silla period (668-935 A.D.) the major schools of scholastic 
Buddhism were introduced into Korea from China. In Silla, five major 
ideological schools—the Kyeyulchong (which stressed the study and training 
in Buddhist monastic discipline-vinaya); the Yolban Chong (which promulgated 
the teachings of the Mahaparinirvana Sūtra; the Popsongchong (Dharma Nature, 
а uniquely Korean school of Buddhism that stressed a syncratic outlook towards 
Buddhist doctrine), the Won-yung-chong, which was the early Korean branch 
of the Flower Garland (Korean: Hwaom; Ch: Hua-yen) school and the Popsang- 
chong, based on the “consciousness only" (Vijfiaptimatrata) teachings of 
Yogücüra. Some of the greatest achievements of early Korean philosophy 
occurred during this period. Korean exegetes working in China also played 
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major roles in the development of Chinese schools of Buddhism. The famous 
scholiasts of this period viz., Wonhyo (617-686 A.D.) and Uisang (625-702 
A.D.) of the Huayen school, Fa-tsang, Wonchuk, a close disciple of Hiuen 
Tsang, a prominent exegete of the Chinese Fa-hsing school, have commentaries 
on some texts like Sandhinirmocana Sütra etc. exerted profound influence on 
early Tibetan Buddhism. 


Besides the above-mentioned schools, the earliest transmission of Ch'an 
teachings which is known as 'Son' in Korea is attributed to the Korean monk 
Pomnang (circa 632-646 A.D.) who is said to have trained with the fourth 
Leader of the Chinese Ch'an school—Tao-hsin (580-646 A.D.), a successor 
in Pomnang's lineage eventually founded the Huiyang-san school, the oldest 
of the Korean Son schools. During the 8th and 9th centuries Nine Mountain 
Schools of Son (Kusan Sonmun) sprung up. Of these, seven were affiliated 
with the Hung-chou lineage of Middle Ch’an period, which eventually evolved 
into the Lin-Chi school of the mature Ch'an tradition, one of the Sumisan 
School, was derived from the lineage of Ch'ing-yuan Hsings-su from which 
developed the 7s'ao-tung school. 


Again, about the beginning of the 16th Century A.D., the Rhee dynasty 
of Korea embraced Confucianism persecuted the Buddhists in various ways. 
In the proclamations of King Sejong (1418-1450 A.D.) the sects viz., Cogye, 
Ch'ont'ae and Vinaya schools were amalgamated into a single Son school and 
the remaining scholastic schools were merged into the Kyo (Doctrinal) school. 


In modern period, following the ratification of the Korea-Japan Treaty 
of 1876, Japanese Buddhist sects, beginning with the Higashi Honganji sect 
of Pure land, began to proselytize among the increasing number of Japanese 
immigrant-residents in Korea and this sect soon spread to the native Korean 
populace as well. During the same period, a resurgence of Son practice was 
catalyzed by the Korean Son master Kyongho (1857-1912 A.D.) and his disciples 
and successors in his lineage continue to teach today. 


However, after the annexation of Korea in 1910 A.D. some Korean monks 
felt that the fortunes of the religion were dependent upon arranging a merge 
with a major Japanese sect. But after Independence in 1945, Korean Buddhism 
was badly split between two irreconcilable sects. Among the ‘Taego-chong’ 
—a liberal sect of married monks and the 'Chogye-chong'—a smaller, 
religiously conservative faction of monks, attract new generation of lay believers 
and become much popular in Korea.” 


Buddhist Sects of Japan:- 
The Buddhist sects in Japan are said to be thirteen in number. They are the 
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Kegon (Avatamsaka school), the Ritsu (the Vinaya school), the Horso, (the 
Dharmalaksana school) the Tendai, the Shingon (Tantric school), the Jodo, the 
Jodoshin, the Yuzunenbutsu, the Ji, the Rinzai, the Soto, the Obaku and the 
Niechiren sects. Besides these, there were three others, viz., the Sanron (the 
Three Sastra school of Madhyamika) the Kusha (the Abhidharma-kosa school), 
the Jojitsu (Satyasiddhisastra school) but they are more or less extinct and 
have little independent influence 


It is noticeable that most of these sects were imported from China and 
they correspond very closely with those of China. Dr. Anukul Chandra Banerjee 
has classified those sects historically into three groups:- (i) the ancient or pre- 
Hien sect (1) the mediaeval sect and (iii) the modern sect. However, Japanese 
Buddhism is usualy classified as a branch of Mahdydna, as opposed to 
Theravada, which is found in several South-East Asian countries. Japanese 
Buddhist sects are basing on Маћдудпа Buddhist texts which were translated 
into Chinese from the Sanskrit originals. After the death of Prince Sotoku (574- 
622 A.D.) who is said to be the father of Japanese Buddhism, the development 
of Buddhist thought took place also. In the Nara period, Emperor Shomu issued 
the official decree to built a network of state-subsidized temple (Kokubuji) 
in each province to promote Buddhism. Shomu was the first emperor to declare 
himself a servant of Buddhism.?? 


However, Nara Buddhism was that it comprehends diverse viewpoints 
within Buddhism. Each of the so-called six Nara schools represent a tradition 
of study of a particular text or textual cycle of Indian Buddhism that flourished 
in the T'ang capital-Coh'angen during the eight century. Those were— 


(i)  Ritsu—named after the Chinese Lu or Vinaya Tradition, concerned 
itself with exegesis of the Vinaya (the Buddhist code of monastic 
discipline). Based principally on Tao-hsuan's Nan-shan branch of 
the tradition, the sect was also responsible in Japan for the ordination 
of the clergy. 

(ii) Jojitsu—refers to an exegetical tradition that takes its name from 
the Satyasiddhi (Jojitsuron), a text attributed to the Indian monk 
Harivarman. 

(Gii) Kusha—a name for Vasubandhu's Abhidharmakos'a (Kusharon) a 
systematic treatise on the Abhidharma thought of the Sarvastivada- 
Sautrantika tradition of Hinayaána Buddhism. 

(iv) Sanron (Madhyamika) derives from the three treatises (sanron) that 
form the basis of the Mddhyamika tradition ın East Asia, the 
Madhyamakakárika and the Dvddasadvara of Nagarjuna and 
Aryadeva’s Sutasastra. 
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(v) Hosso (Yogàcüra) is based on the Yogacara traditon introduced into 
China by the famous pilgrim-monk Hiuan-Tsang and called them 
Fa-hsiang (Hozso; "dharma characteristics"). 


(vi) Kegon—it is devoted to the study of the Avatamsaka Sütra 
(Kegon-gyo), a major Mahaydna scripture. 


However, although commonly referred to as sects, those traditions were 
schools of thought rather than concrete sectarian institutions. The first three 
traditions shared a pronounced Himaydna orientation, the later three were 
devoted to the study of Mahayana texts. Of the so-called six Nara schools, 
there have survived until this day, the Hosso school represented by Kofukuji 
(Kofuku Temple) and Yakushiji, the Kegan school with Todaiji as its centre 
and the Ritsu school based at Toshodaiji. To this group, the Shotoku school 
with Horyuji as its centre may be mentioned. All the above-mentioned schools 
possess a certain symbolic value, as evocative of the heyday of Buddhism in 
ancient times and as the fountainhead from which all the later schools have 
sprung. 

In the year 794 A.D., with the move of the capital from Nara to Heiankyo 
(modern Kyoto) known as the Heian era (794 1185 A.D.), Japanese history 
entered to the second half of its antiquity. During the early part of this era 
two new schools viz., - Tendai and Shingon were founded separately by two 
distinguished leaders—Saicho (767-822 A.D.) and Kukai (774-835 A.D.). 
Saicho is generally known by his posthumous title of Dengyo Daishi and KuKai 
is commonly referred to as Kobo Daishi. 


Tendai is a Japanese form of the Chinese T" ien-t'ai, the name of the temple 
located on the mountain T'ien-t' ai. Saicho having studied in his youth at Todaiji 
in Nara become somehow disillusioned by the formalism of the traditional 
schools. Saicho sought a new form of teaching capable of uniting different 
viewpoints into one, i.e., into T'ien-t'ai attached particular value to the 
Saddharmapundarika (Lotus Sütra) and developed an elaborate philosophical 
system concerning the realization of the ultimate truth coupled with the practice 
of meditation. Saicho considered the pursuit of Buddhist, as part of the service 
for the protection of the nation. Saicho gave equal importance to moral discipline, 
Zen meditation and Tantric (esoteric ritualism side by side to the Chinese model 
however, since that time, the Mount Hiei monastery has grown to become one 
of the most important centres in Japan for the study of and training in Buddhism. 
Its historical significance may be inferred from the fact that all the major schools 
emerging in the subsequent Kamakura period, i.e., Pure Land, Zen and Nichiren 
were connected in one way or another with Mount Hiei. 
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The Shingon (derived from the Chinese term for mantra, Chen-yen) school 
is introduced to Japan by KuKai, It stems from Tuntrism, arose during the 
last phase of Buddhist development in India. The word ‘Shingon’ means 
embodying a mysterious power that can bring about unusual effects both 
spiritual and material. It may be characterised as a mixture of highly 
sophisticated metaphysical ideas and elaborate rituals deeply embuded with 
magic. It is mentionable that KuKai trained for a career in Government Service 
at the age of eighteen suddenly abandoned his studies of Confusianism and 
Taoism to turn to Buddhism. As a member of the mission to China he visited 
the Chinese capital of Ch’ang-an and devoted himself to the study of esoteric 
Buddhism and later on was appointed as the Eighth Leader of the esoteric 
transmission. On returning to Japan he established Kongobuji on Mount Koya, 
south of Nara and Toji in Kyoto in order to propagate his teachings. Kukai 
acomplished in his Jujushinron (Treatise on the Ten Stages of spiritual 
Development) where three forms viz., Mantras (mysterious formulas) Mandalas 
(the graphic reprentations of the orders of the universe) and mudras (ritual 
gestures symbolic of religious truth) are pointed out as the ascending scale 
of stages in the perfect state of being realised in Esoteric Buddism. 


However, the most significant sect of Japan is Zen. The word Zen comes 
from zena (Chinese chan) which is a transcription of the Sanskrit ‘dhyana’ 
meaning contemplation. Zen Buddhism has three branches in Japan viz., the 
Rinzai, the Soto and the Obaku. The first group was founded in Japan by the 
Japanese monk Eisai (1141-1215 A.D.), the second by Dogen (1200-1253 A.D.) 
and the third by a Chinese monk called Igen about 1653 A.D. It is known 
that Eisai and Dogen spent several years studying in China. This sect lays 
great stress on meditation or contemplation which alone can lead one to 
enlightenment. Moreover, Zen Buddhism found great favour among the warriors 
for whom steadiness of mind was necessary. Zen Buddhism rapidly spread all 
over the country. Actually Zen Buddhism made a significant contribution to 
the development of Japanese culture. It is said that the painting in black and 
white, the Noh dance, the Tea Ceremony and the flower arrangements, all came 
into vogue as a result of the influence of Zen Buddhism. 


So in conclusion it may be said that most of the Buddhist sects in Japan 
originally came from China. The Kegon, the Riksu and Hosso have retained 
their Chinese character while the others are local creations and have been 
completely remodelled. 

However, different sects of Buddhism flourished in North & North-East 
Asia imply the fact of popularity and proliferation of Buddhism in those 
countries. 
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A note on the role of Pali in the perspective of International 
Peace and Humanity 


J. SitaRamamma* 


Otto Rosenberg’! was perhaps the first among western scholars to focus the 
attention on problems of original Buddhist doctrine, followed by Th. 
Stcherbatsky,* who remarked that even after hundred years of scientific study 
of Buddhism in Europe we are nevertheless still in the dark about the 
fundamental teachings of this religion and philosophy certainly no other religion 
has proved so refractory to clear formulation. These remarks are quoted by 
T.R.V. Murty in preface to his famous work on the general philosophy of 
Buddhism “A study of Buddhism should also prove valuable as contribution 
to world culture. And this may not be without significance in the context of the 
present day world”. It is important to note that the words uttered by the Buddha 
in the first sermon at Saranath and during his forty-five years of dharma carika 
(wanderings for spreading the dharma) continue to have abiding influence in 
the present century also. 


It was under the influence of the European Scholars that the subject of 
Buddhist studies was introduced in some universities of India around the turn of 
this century under different names like Pali Buddhism, Bhota Bhasha or Buddhist 
Studies. Among them the University of Calcutta was first to start the Department 
of Pali in the last decade of the last century. The vastness of the field of Buddhist 
thought as well as extensive and varied literature in Pali, Sanskrit, Tibetan, 
Chinese, Mongolian and in South Asian, South East Asian and Far East Asian 
languages is not only amazing but also overwhelming. It will not be an 
exaggeration to state that in written documents, particularly in translation of the 
texts, Buddhism excels all other religions systems. 


The entire Canons of Buddhism have been available to us in Pali 
supplemented by vast commentarial literature developed in India as well in 
Theravdda countries in the long and chequed history of spread of Buddhism 
in India and abroad. So far as Pali Canon is concerned, they are believed to 
have been committed to writing in the Ist C.B.C., which is nearly five centuries 
after the Parinirvána of the Buddha. The issue of the original language of 
Buddhist teaching is as elusive as the problem of original Buddhism. Perhaps 
we will continue to debate the issue in academic fora but Buddhist ideas and 


* Centre for Mahayana Buddhist Studies, Acharya Nagarjuna University. 
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ideals will carry forward the message of the founder of the great religion with 
abiding influence on the humanity at large. 


It is unanimously agreed that the Buddha was unconventional, not only 
in the realm of philosophical ideas and ethical values of life but also in various 
branches of human sciences. And language is one of them. The Buddha’s laid 
stress on inner purification but externals never received any importance. He 
never emphasized purity of spoken language. He laid more emphasis on 
understandig the meaning of spoken words. Not being engrossed in structure 
or purity of them. One should be arthaprati sarana (relying on meaning) not 
vyafjanapratisarana. (Relying on words) although whatever came from the lips 
of the Buddha was both good in sense (Svartham) and good in letter 
(Suvyafijanam) the often quoted introductory words in many stras when the 
Buddha begins his discourse. 


Usage of Pali:- 


It is interesting to note that once two bhikkhus of Brahmin, caste by birth 
with Vedic background who can speak elegant language, complained to the 
Lord regarding the monks of various origins corrupting (=dusenti as the Pali 
word is mentioned) the Buddha's words and therefore, requested the Lord to 
put them in the Vedic language and the Buddha's refusal to oblige them.^ The 
Buddha, on the contrary, permitted and authorized their followers to use their 
own dialects (sakayaniruttiya) as the phrase is mentioned? this important event 
concerning the medium of communication for reciting the Buddhavacana puts 
at rest any idea of sacrosanctity of any particular language of leading a religious 
life. Now Buddhaghosa's interpretation of the words ѕакауа niruttiya, to which 
W. Geiger also agrees, is that the Buddha ordered that his words be learnt 
in his own language. And Buddhaghosa believed that Mügadhi was the language 
spoken by the Buddha.? It is clear from the above statements that the Buddha 
firmly ascertained that "In my religion, fine language is not recognized. All 
I want is that the meaning and reasoning be correct. You are to preach according 
to a pronounciation which people can understand.’ 


Original Home of Pali: 


It was under the influence of the European scholars that the subject of Buddhist 
studies was interdicted in some universities of India among the turn of century 
under different names like Pali Buddhism, Bhota Bhasha or Buddhist Studies. 
Among them the University of Calcutta was first to start the Department of 
Pali in the last decade of the last century. 


A lot has been written on the original home of Pali. Arguments for and 
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against have been given for Pali being a dialectical form of Mägadhī or being 
based on it. It has also been suggested that this language, in which the Buddha's 
words are recorded, was not a popular dialect, but a language of the higher 
and cultured classes which had been brought into being already in pre-Buddhist 
times through the needs of inter communication in India.? Geiger believes that 
"Pali was indeed no pure Magadhi, but was yet a form of the popular speech 
which was based on Magadhi and which was used by Buddha himself.? Scholars 
like Edgerton believe that it is, in the main, based on western, or west central, 
Middle indic vernacular.!? 


Contribution of Pali to peace and harmony: 


In a world tormented by terrorism and violence, the Buddha's message of peace, 
tolerance, religious opeuness, practical approach to life attempt to change 
attitude without the intervention of spirituality, belief in individuals ability to 
change his own destiny is very appealing and makes Buddhism the most relevant 
religion of today. 


sace labhetha nipakam sahayan 
saddhim caram Sadhu-vihari-dhiram 
Abhibhuyya savvani parisayüni 
Careyya tena attamano satima.. 
Dhammapada 23-9 


The Buddha was a keen and sensitive observer of the social and political 
development that were rapidly transforming the Indian states he visited on 
his preaching rounds. The violence, hatred, cruelty and sustained enmity that 
he witnessed have persisted right down to the present, and the Buddha's answer 
to these problems is still the only answer that can work. The Buddha tells 
us that the key to solving the problems of violence and cruelty is the ancient 
maxim of using oneself as the standard for deciding how to treat others, I 
myself tremble at violence wish to live in peace and do not want to die. Peace 
according to the Buddha is the highest blissful state. There is nothing more 
blissful than it. It is the highest one. It is nothing external but an internal 
phenomenon. Recognizing this, I should not intimidate others, harm them, or 
cause them to be harmed in any way. 


Dhammapada-VV 129-130. 


The Buddha saw that hatred and enmity continue and spread in a self-expanding 
cycle, responding to hatred by hatred only breed more hatred, more enmity, 
more violence and feed the whole vicious whirlpool of vengeance and 
retaliation. The Dhammapada teaches us that the true conquest of hatred is 
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achieved by nonhatred, by forbearance by love (v.5). When wronged by others 
wise must be patient and forgiving. We must control our anger as a driver 
controls a chariot, we must bear angry words as the elephant in battle bears 
the arrows shot into its hide, when spoken to harshly we must remain silent 
like a broken bell. Dammapada 222, 320, 134. 


According to the Dhammapada, the qualities distinguishing the superior 
human being (sapurisa) are generosity, truthfulness, patience and compassion. 
By following these ideals we can live at peace with our own conscience and 
in harmony with our fellows. The scent of virtue, the Buddha declares, is 
sweeter than the scent of flowers and perfume, the good man or woman shines 
from after like the Himalayan Mountains. Just as the lotus flower rises up 
in all its beauty above the neck and mire of the roadside refuse heap, so does 
the disciple of the Buddha rise up in splendour of wisdom above the masses 
of ignorant world lings Dhammapada (VV 54,304,59). 

It is apt to recollect this from the Adikaranavagga that the blissful 
Dhamma in the pitakapali which filled with truth-based be endure for a long 
time. 


“Dve me, Bhikkhave, Dhamma 
saddhammassa thitiya asammasaya 
anantaradhanaya samuattanti. 

katame dve? sunikkhittarica 
padabyafijanam attho ca sunito. 
Sunikkhittassa, Bhikkhuna, 
Padabyafijanassa attho'pi sunayo hoti.” 


Peace according to the Buddha is the highest blissful state. There is 
nothing more blissful than it. It is the highest one. It is nothing external but 
an internal phenomenon. There are two things, o monks, which make the truth- 
based Dhamma endure for a long time, without any distortion and without 
(fear of) eclipse. Which two? Proper placement of words and their natural 
interpretation. 

..ye no maya Dhamma abhinna 
desita, tattha sabbena sangamma 
samagamma atthenafiattham 
byafijanena byafijanam 
sangayitabbam na ninaditabbam, 
yathayidam brahmacariyam 
addhaniyam assa ciratthitikam... 


The Dhamma (Truths which) have thought to you after realizing them 
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with my super knowledge, should be recited by all, in concert and without 
dissension in a uniform version collating meaning with meaning and wording 
with wording. In this, was this teaching with pure practice will last long and 
endure for a long time.... 


Reference:- 
1. Otto Rosenberg. Die Problem deer Buddhistischen Philosophic (Heidelberg 
1924) 
2. Th. Stcherbatsky, The conception of Buddhist Nirvana (Leningrad, 1927) p.l 
3. T.R.V. Murty, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism (London 1955) p.l. 
4. Cullavagga (Nalanda 1956 edition) p.129 
5. Na, Bhikkhava, Buddhavacanam, Chandaso aropitabbam. Yo aroppeyya, üpatti 


dukkatassa. Anujününi bhikkhave; sakaya niruttiya-buddhavacanam рагіуа- 
punitum Bhikkhu J. Kashyap (Ed) Cullavagga p. 129. 


6. cf. Ettaha sakaüyanirutti пата sammasambuddhena vuttappakàro Magadhako 
Vohàro-Samantapasádika V. 33.1. 


7. Edgerton : Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar. p. 2. article 1.12. 
W.Geiger; "Pali Literature and Language. p. 4. 

9. Ibid p. 6. 

10. Edgerton. Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar. p. 2. article 1.12. 
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Role of Pali in Developing Human Attitude 


Jayanti Chatterjee* f 


Pali was the medium of teaching adopted by the Buddha for the propagation 
of his Dhamma for the good and welfare of the entire mankind. Pali language 
used by the Buddha was developed in the subsequent periods to give it a literary 
form and thus Canonical and Non-Canonical Pali Literature came into existence. 
Now we have in our possession a vast literature of Pali through which early 
Buddhism i.e. Buddhism of the Gautama Buddha was propagated. 


The main intention of the Buddha in propagating his dhamma was to 
preach humanity. He was not happy to see inequality among human beings, 
one class dominating on the others and behaving with them as cats and dogs, 
as if, they were not human beings. Human beings were treated just like the 
beasts of burden. Buddha revolted against this inequality in the human society. 
Throughout his Buddha-career, therefore, the Buddha advocated for establishing 
Human Rights in the society. 


To establish Human Rights Buddha preached the theories of Loving, 
Kindness (=Мейа) and Compassion (=Karuna) and said that these sublime 
theories should be cultivated towards all living beings including human beings. 
We find in Pali : 


‘‘Sabbe Satta sukhita hontu, sabbe hontu ca khemino/ 
sabbe bhaddani passantu, mà kifici dukkhamagama//’’! 


Let all beings be happy, let they be bestowed with good, welfare and 
security. Let all cultivate loving kindness for others and let them not desire 
others’ unhappiness and suffering. 


What should be the length of the cultivation of one's mettä. Buddha said: 
‘Just like a mother's тена’. How is that! As a mother protects her only child 
even at the cost of her own life, in such a way mettd should be cultivated 
towards all living beings, not to speak of human beings only. In Pali we find: 

"Mata yatha niyam робат dyusa ekaputtam anurakkhe/ 

Evam pi sabbabhütesu mànasam bhivaye aparimanarh//’’? 

What was the scope of the Buddha's definition of 'a Being'! In his 
definition we find an universal approach, by which it covers all living objects, 
all living things be it moving or static, having a long body, looking great, 
or medium-sized body, or short body, or having a subtle body very difficult 


* Senior Lecturer, Department of Pali University of Calcutta 
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to see or touch, which Is visible or invisible, which lives near or far, which 
are born or yet to be born—Buddha cultivates metta for all and he asks his 
disciples also to do so. 


This has been nicely expressed in Pali as follows : 


“Ye keci panabhütattha, tasa уа ауага và anavasesa/ 

digha va ye mahanta va, majjhima-rassakanukathüla// 

dittha va ye và adittha, ye ca dūre vasanti avidüre/ 

bhütá va sambhavesl và, sabbe ѕана bhavantu sukhitatta.//’’3 

These are the best examples, so to say, of human attitudes we find in 
Pali Buddhism. Pali Buddhism 1s based on pure and right volition doing good 
to all living beings. This is free from the fowl smell of political and social 
mire. Its basic aim had been equality, right justice, non-violence and true love 
and ultimately aimed at liberating the beings from the sufferings of repeated 
existences of samsara. 


These ideas have been expressed, rather have been summed up in four 
Brahmaviharas or lofty behaviours, viz. Metta, Karuna, Mudita and Upekkha. 


Metta : To focus and extend love and affection for all living beings, as 
mentioned above. This helps in eradicating negativity (such as hatred, 
ill-will, jealousy etc.). 

Karuna : Seeing sufferings of others, a noble heart feels compassion and 
genuine kindness appears in his mind. This helps in eradicating negativity 
(such as to feel happy seeing others’ trouble) from one’s mind. 
Mudita : To be happy and delighted seeing others’ prosperity and 


happiness. 


Upekkha : To remain indifferent in both aggreeable and disaggreeable, 
happy and unhappy conditions of others. Over and above he practises 
‘equality’ (samata) in all respects towards his friends and foes.^ 


Notes & References : 

Mettanisamsa Sutta. 

Metta Sutta, vs. 7. 

Ibid., vs. 4-5. 

Visuddhimagga, Vol. 1, p. 111. 
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Pali Prabe$a: A Critical Study of a Pali Grammar in 
Bengali* 


Saswati Mutsuddy** 


Introduction: 


The Pali Prabesa alongwith the Vuttodaya and Dhdtukosa (Chittagong, Ven. 
Jinananda Bhiksu, 1937; reprinted Chittagong, Dipak Barua Srjan, 1994) is 
a book on Pali grammar in Bengali composed by Ven. Jiiani$vara Mahasthavira, 
Principal, Purnacara Pali Vidyalaya, Unainpura, Chittagong, Bangladesh. Since 
its first publication in 1937 the readers had to wait till 1994 for its second 
reprint which had been almost essential for the students of Pali language and 


literature. 


Personalia: 


The date of birth of Venerable Jfiani$vara Mahasthavira who wrote the Pali 
Pravesa in Bengali is Pausa 04, 1297 B.S. (i.e. 1887). Apart from his sparon 
disciplined life and monastic organisational activities he has earned respect 
for his vast knowledge in the Pali language and literature, which has been 
partly reflected in his monumental work on Pali grammar entitled Pali Pravesa, 
of which a detailed study has been made herein. The year 1918 is marked 
by Venerable JnaniSvara’s first pilgrimage to Buddhist places in India along 
with Ven. Kripasaran Mahasthavira and Vamsadipa Mahasthavira. The date of 
his great decease is October, 28, 1974. But because of his vast erudition and 
wide experience in Pali Studies he is ever remembered by the Pali Scholars 
of India, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and Myanmar. Though his mortal body is no 
longer exist, his philosophy and simple life would continue to inspire and 
influence the sufferings of humanity. 


Survey of Previous Works: 


Before Ven. Jñaniévara Mahasthavira Pali scholars named Pandit Nabarája 
Barua has written a book on Pali grammar in Bengali for the first time. But 
this venture could not be popular among the students of the Pali language. 
After him Mm. Satish Chandra Vidyabhushan's Kaccdyana-Vutti has been 
published in the Devanagari Script. In fact, this work has paved the way for 


* Presented to the International Seminar on ‘‘Pali language and literature: 
Perspectives and Prospects’’ (17-19th Feb. 05, Delhi University). 


** Sr. Lecturer, Dept. of Pali, Univesity of Calcutta. 
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Pali grammatical study. Mm. Vidhusekhar Shastri through his Pali Prakasa 
has revealed an endeavour to write Pali grammar in a systematic method in 
Bengali. But Lokendralal Barua is the first person to attempt a Pali grammar 
in Bengali for the Pali students. Thereafter Ven. Vamsadipa Mahasthavira makes 
the learning of Pali easy through his Bengali translation with the text entitled 
Balavatüra. Inspite of several drawbacks and not wholly based on scientific 
technique as wcll as modern research methodology the Рай Pravesa of Ven. 
Јпапіќуаг Mahasthavira deserves special mention after the publication of the 
Рай Prakāśa by Vidhusekhar Shastri. With little effort and case the rules of 
the whole Pali grammar have been presented in the Pali Pravesa, a work meant 
for the Bengali readers. 


Infact, till date no satisfactory book has been written on Pali grammar. 
Among the Western Grammarians mention may first of all be made of Edward 
Muller and Wielhelm Geiger, Charles Duroiselle's Pali Grammar and S.K. 
Mitra's Baldvatdra are, no doubt, helpful to the Pali learners. 


The Kaccayana-Vutti and Moggallana-Vutti of probably 7th or 8th Century 
A.D. are two basic texts of Pali grammar. These two works have been composed 
in Sri Lanka. Based on the aphorisms found in the Kaccdyana-Vutti, 
Maharüpasiddhi, Bálavatára and other works on Pali Grammar, the Pali Pravesa 
has been composed. But the Mukhamattadipani and Saddaniti of Acariya 
Aggavamsa are the two best works of Pali grammar. On the Kaccdyana-Vutti 
the Pali aphorisms have been designed after the Katantra or Кайра grammar. 
Before the composition of the Kaccdyana-Vutti Acariya Buddhaghosa, the 
celebrated Pali commentator, and others of the 5th or 6th Century A.D., take 
the help of the aphorisms introduced by Panini. They all have not followed 
the Kaccüyana's Pali grammar. Hence it is evident that the Pali grammar has 
been systematised after the formal adoption and development of the Pali 
literature. Hence Kaccayana-aphorisms have been spelled out on the line of 
the Кайра and in fact, this is the basis of the Pali grammatical work. 


Features of Pali Grammar: 


Under these circumstances, in order to make readable for the present day 
scholars of this country, modern Pali grammars should be composed after a 
comparative study of Sanskrit and Prakrit grammars. À comparison should also 
be made between the Pali language and contemporary Inscriptional languages 
or Mixed Buddhist Sanskrit. Differences in the languages of the Pali prose 
and verse portions should also be taken into account. It should also be noted 
that the features of Pali meant for oral transmission as also of Pali in its written 
form tracing the nature and extent of evolution of the present Pali language, 
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e.g. in order to indicate the expressions like ‘to do’, ‘to go’, ‘to eat’ etc. in 
general 1n Pali prose and verse. "Tum'-suffix is used and alternatively according 
to Кассӣуапа ‘Tave’, ‘Tuye’ and 'Tüye'-suffixes have been used.! In some 
instances, ‘i’ suffix is used instead of Tum-suffix, e.g. efasi, ‘to go’. We know 
Tave, Tuye, Taye and ‘i’ these four suffixes are traceable in the Vedic suffixes 
because of metre. In Pali poetry hessati alternately with bhavissati and kahasi 
alternately with Karissasi are used to signify the verb; in Pali prose nowhere 
hessati or Каһаѕі word is used. 


In Pali declension, the plural form is the same in the fourth and sixth 
case-endings, but the plural forms of these two case-endings in Sanskrit are 
different, while in the Prakrits like Mágadhi and Árdha-Mágadhi they are same 
like those of Pali. Again in Pali declension third and fifth case-ending in the 
plural are alike. In Prakrits also this feature is discernible showing the influence 
of pronouns. In Pali and Prakrits there is no dual, but in Sanskrit in many 
cases duals appear as the plurals since Pali has orginally been handed down 
orally. Hence when Pali is written in prose it has to follow the rules of metres 
and sound-congruity. In Pali prose the rule of stop has been maintained, e.g. 
Evam me sutam ekam samayam Bhagavà viharati Jetavane Andthapindikassa 
агате. It is the prose expression wherein the following sound-congruity is 
witnessed: Evam me sutam, ekam samayam, Bhagavá viharati Jetavane, 
Anáthapindikassa ürame. 

Several alternative rules may be found in the Pali Euphony (Sandhi- 
Pakarana) and 1n some cases erroneous, because of the fact that according 
to the grammatical rules the changes in the words or sound cannot be explained 
in all cases satisfactorily since these changes have been made through the rules 
of philology, e.g iti--ádi-iccádi, adhi+ardma=ajjharama etc. Herein according 
to the rules of the Vowel Sandhi iti+d=ityd, adhit+td=adhyd, thereafter become 
ty=cc and dhyzjjh. 


According to the grammatical rules the aphorism y-v-m-d-n-t-r-l cd-ga-ma 
is not tenebable, e.g. pari-antam-pariyantam. Here y 1s not added, as per the 
rule of the Sandhi Pari+antam=Paryantam and later according to rule of 
extension as found in philology paryantam has finally become pariyantam. 
Likewise, bhu+-Gdayo=bhuvdadayo wherein ‘v’ has not been included. According 
to the Sandhi-rule bhu+-ddayo=bhadayo and later on as per the rule of extension 
it has become bhuvddayo. So also ekam+ekam=ekamekam, here m has not been 
included, because if ekamekam is disjoined may be obtained the form 
екат+екат. Thus tava+eva=tdvadeva, here ‘d’ has not been inserted, because 
pali tavaz Sanskrit távat, tavat+eva=tdvadeva. Likewise yasmad+iha=yasm4atiha 
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form is obtained not through the inclusion of t, because Pali Yasma comes from 
Sanskrit Yasmat. Similarly in case of Nit+antaram=Nirantaram here r is not 
inserted, because ni=Sanskrit nir. So also i is not included in 
Chatabhinna=Chalabhiinad since Pali ‘ch’ is in Sanskrit sat>sat+abhififia> 


Sadabhinna. In all the above cases the hidden consonants have reappeared only 
at the end of the words. 


As to the rule of nasel ‘n’ the Kaccáyana-Vutti contains only опе aphorism 
rahadito n (Кас. 4-1-26) or rahdtono no. The Mahürüpasiddhi has noted the 
later aphorism. According to Mm. Vidhusekhar Shastri the correct reading of 
this aphorism would be rahadito no or rahádito no no. e.g. ramaniye, apana, 
пайа, tana, tini etc. The Saddaniti has included the following aphorism: no 
nassa pa-pari-Gdito, e.g. panidhüna (Skt. pranidhàna), panidhi (Skt. pranidhi), 
panipata (Skt., Pranipata), Parinàma (Skt. parindma). But as noted in the 
Saddaniti n becomes n according to another aphorism: nassa ca no, e.g. 
taruna=taluna, karuna=kaluna which are undoubtedly not Pali words. The 
correct spellings of these words would be taruna and Karuna. Vidhusekhar 
Shastri has rightly remarked that where n appears in Sanskrit, n is also found 
in Pali, e.g. Varna>vanna, trna>tina, tiksma>tinha, grahana>gahana. Again 
where n appears in Sanskrit cse-endings, there n is used in Pali, e.g. cirena 
(Skt. cirena) dkdrena (skt. akarena), dhammena (skt. dharmena), riipdni (skt. 
rüpüni) Some scholars surmise that Pali Hana (skt. JRüna) Onata (skt. 
avanata) retain the prakrit influence (Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. H, pp. 
192-195. Vidhusekhar Shastri. The Cerebralization of the Dental Nasal in Pala. 


Pali Pravesa: Its Characteristics 


Since we are concerned with the Pali grammar, below is supplied the Table 
Contents of the Pali Pravesa, ‘Introduction to Pali’, only: 


І. Samjfüá-Svaravarna (Vowels), Vyafijanavarna (Consonants), Varner 
Uccarana (pronunciation of Letters), Varner Vislesana (Analysis of Letters), 
IL Sandhiprakarana (Sandhi)-Svarasandhi (Vowel Sandhi), Vyafijana-Sandhi 
(Consonant Sandhi), Niggahitasandhi (Nasal Sandhi), Paribhasa (Definition), 
III. Nama-Prakarana: Vibhakti (Case-Endings)-Sádharana Niyama (General 
Rules), Sabdarüpa (Declension)-Masculine, Feminine (General Rules), Strilinga 
Nirnaya (Formation of the Feminine Gender), Vyafijanánta Sabda-südhürana 
Niyama (General Rules), Sarvandma *fabda (Pronoun) Sadhürana Niyama 
(General Rules); IV. Upasarga O Nipáta (Upasagga and Nipata), V. Karakas; 
VI. Vibhakti-Bheda (Case-endings); УП. Samdsa-Avyayibhava, Kammadhà- 
raya, Digu, Tappuriso, Bahubbihi, and Dvanda; УШ. Akhydta-Prakurana- 
Akhyatika Vibhakti (Tenses and Moods)-Vattamdna (Present Tense), Paficami 
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(Imperative Tense), Bhavissanti (Future Tense), Sattamt (Optative Tense), 
Atitakála (Past Tense) Kalatipatti (conditional Tense), Purusa O Vacana (person 
and number), Vacya (voice) Kurttrvacyu (Active voice), Karmmavdcya (passive 
voice), Bhdvavdcya (passive voice), Karmma-Karttrvacya (passive-active 
voice)-Bhüvádi, Rudhadi, Diyadi, Svddi, Kiyádi, Тапай, Curadi, Karita 
Pratyaya (Causative), Iccharthaka Dhatu (Desiderative), Yananta (Intensive), 
Nama Dhátu (Denominative); IX. Krt-Prakarana-Vartamana Pratyaya (Present 
Participle), Atitakala Pratyaya (Past Participle) Bhavisyat Pratyaya (Future 
Participle), Kicca Pratyaya (Passive Participle), Tave, Tum, Tuye, Taye Pratyaya 
(infinitive); Tun, Тапа, Та Pratyaya (Gerund), Trikalika Pratyaya, Varttamdna 
O Atita Pratyaya; and X. Taddhita-Prakarana, Visesana Pratyaya (Comparison 
of Adjectives). Thus ends the Pali grammar which is followed by the Vuttodaya, 
‘Book on Metre’, composed by Sangharakkhita Thera before the 12th Century 
A.D. and the Dhatukosa. 


The author in his Nivedana ‘Submission’, dated Asvin 20, 1344 B.S., 
has informed that in the first half of the twentieth century an urgent necessity 
has been felt for a Pali grammar either in Bengali or in English. In order 
to fill in this gap he has written the Pali Pravefa in Bengali with the help 
of Kaccayana's Pali grammar, and other works on Pali grammar like the 
Mahàrüpasiddhi, Saddaniti, Mukhamattadipani, Namamala, Dhatumanjusá, 
Bàlávatüra. He has quoted the aphorisms from those texts with their simple 
Bengali translations. He has acknowledged the help he has taken from 
Kaccáyana's Pali Grammar ed. by Satis Chandra Vidyabhushana, Bàlavatüra 
ed. by S.N. Mitra and B.M. Barua for the University of Calcutta, and the Рай 
Praküsa of Mm. Vidhusekhar Shastri. The author further informs that there 
are many similarities between Sanskrit and Pali and likewise the Bengali 
language possesses some features of Pali. 


Professor Benimadhab Barua in his ‘Foreword’ to the Pali Pravesa has 
commented: ‘‘In the Akhydta-Prukarana Paficumi (Imperative), Saptami 
(Sattami: Optative), and Kalatipatti (Conditional) are called Tenses. As to the 
Paficami and Sattamt it may definitely be said that they are Moods and not 
Tenses. If the Paficami, Sattami and KGldtipatti are considered as Tenses, the 
following verse from the Saddaniti may be taken into account: 


— z * t ~ 


Sangayahamana tà yanti paccuvappannamhi sangaham 
Átitanagate сарі Kalütipatti-sambhava. 
Paficami and Saptami indicate ‘order’. If they are to be put under Tense, 
then both of them belong to the present (Tense).... Kalatipatti may, thus, be 
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included under past and Future’’ (Saddaniti, Verse no 3-Jnani§var Mahasthavira. 
Pali Pravesa, p. 17). 


Observations: 


Thus the Pali Pravesa written in simple Bengali by a serious Buddhist monk 
reveals the following characteristics: 
i) this is very helpful for the learners of Pali; 
i) the work reveals author's clear ideas about some knotly problems of 
the Pali grammar; and 
iii) it contains, the original Pali suttas, aphorisms of Pali grammar along 
with profuse illustrations. 


Under these circumstances, there is an urgent need to translate this Pali 
grammar into Hindi and English for the benefit of the non-Bengali 
speaking scholars. 
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On Evolution of Buddha-Concept 


Aiswarya Biswas 


Buddhism, as ethico-religious philosphy, is one of the three world religions 
that originated in the soil of India. As a formal and institutional religion, it 
has a history in this country spanning nearly sixteen centuries, as follows: 


Buddha-C. 463 BC-383 BC Hinayana 

Consolidation : C. 428 BC-275 BC (Ethico-religious school) 

Systematic Propagation: C. 275 BC-200 BC Emergence and 
Systematic propagation 


Popular Religion : C. 200 BC-500 AD | Маһауйпа 

Struggle for survival: С. 500 AD-700 AD Development of Buddhist 
Philosophy and Logic 

Decline : C. 700 AD-1150 AD | Vajrayàna 

Dark Age: C. 1150 AD-1800 AD! Development of Buddhist 








Tantra and Syncretization 


with Brahmanism. 





Teachings of Lord Buddha (Pali : Buddha-Vacana) formed the basis of 
Buddhism. Now a question arises as to who was this Buddha?? Etymologically 
‘Buddha’ is an epithet and may be applied to those persons who has knowledge 
(Jana). But this very term is used to denote ‘Gautama’, (Pali Gotama) or 
‘Siddhartha’, (Pali Siddhattha). Born of a feudal Chief of Kapilavástu (Pali 
: Kapilavatthu), ‘Gautama’ was his family name, having been known as 
‘Siddhartha Gautama’. His followers called him 'Sakyamuni', ‘Sakyasimha’, 
"Tathagata'. The poetical appellation 'Sakyamuni' or ‘Sakyasimha’ came from 
the family (Clan) i.e., the ‘Sakyas’ in which he was born. In the most ancient 
stratum of legends, he is set up as the Teacher (technically called Satthu/Sattha) 
- a historical personnel, a figure who can be conceived in our perceptual level. 
He was born on earth and dwelt among men, bound up in human relations. 
He initiated a new path of salvation—Majjhima-Patipadà or Агуа- 
Atthangikamagga.? He invited each and everyone to enjoy the taste of this 
new idea irrespective of caste, class and creed. But the status and personality 
of such an ‘enlightened’ and ‘compassionate’ Teacher who was against any 
types of supernatural and inhuman practices, are defined by very doctrine (Pali- 
Dhamma) as a ‘Superman’ (Mahàpurisa) distinguished by a superman’s 
physiognomical marks (lakkhana)*. This Gautama Buddha is depicted as 
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‘Samyak-Sambuddha’ by his followers. According to early legends, there is 
another type of Buddha called *Pratyeka-Buddha'.? This "Pratyeka-Buddha' is 
also ‘Enlightened One’ and compassionate towards all but he does not take 
any active part to liberate the suffering beings. They just acquire knowledge 
and preserve it for future ‘Samyak-Sambuddha’. Their very principle is ‘Eko 
Care khaggavisana Kappa’® i.e. “Go ahead alone like a Rhinoceros”. It is to 
be noted that there may be so many ‘Pratyeka-Buddhas’ at a given time. But 
with the advent of ‘Samyak-Sambuddha’ they have to retire from the soil of 
earth.’ The ‘Bodhisattva’ i.e. who has potentiality of becoming a 'Samyak- 
Sambuddhas’ is born in a human family. After his enlightenmnet he belongs 
to the 'Buddha-vamsa' i.e. ‘family of Buddhas’, because he acquires the same 
knowledge following the same path trodden up by previous ‘Samyak- 
Sambuddhas’. Our well-known Buddha ‘Sakyamuni’ was last one (ог twenty- 
fifth) in the list. It was also declared that the future Buddha is 
"Maitreya' —symbol of love and compassion. He will appear on the earth full 
4000 years after the disappearance of Gautama Buddha. Images of Maitreya 
is found іп Gāndhāra school of art. Hinayana scriptures after acquiring a 
definite shape gave expression to their conception of Buddha in the following 
way; "Bhagava araham sammasambuddho vijacaranasampanno lokavidū 
anuttaro purisadammasarathi satthi devamanussinam  Buddho Бһарама. 
So imam lokam sadevakam sabrahmakam sasamana-brahmanam pajam 
sadevam sayam abhififia sacchikatvà pavedesi. So dhammam seti adikalyanam, 
ete? 


i.e. "The Blessed one is an arhat, a fully awakened one, endowed with 
knowledge and good conduct, happy, a knower of the world, unsurpassed, a 
leader able to control men, a teacher of men and gods, the awakened, the 
blessed. He knows thoroughly the world of gods, maras, recluses, brahmins 
and men, and having known them he makes his knowledge known to others. 
He preaches the dhamma (doctrines), which is excellent in the beginning, 
middle and end", etc. 


During this phase laity is mainly supporters of the Sangha by making 
gifts of food, robes and by erecting monasteries for the residence of monks. 
They were dependent on monks community regarding any religious practices. 
It makes them slowly reluctant about Buddhism.!? When we examine Buddhist 
literature three or four centuries later we notice that Buddhism had developed 
features quite alien to its original concepts. The historical Buddha is only an 
emanation sent down by the Adi-Buddha to preach the ‘Dharma’ and save 
mankind from its ills. People now began to pray and worship the Adi-Buddha 
in order to please him so that he might guide them to salvation. Buddhism 
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thus became a Buddhacult in the Saddharmapundarika, Gandi-vyüha and other 
Mahayana sütras. It is generally accepted view that the image-worship among 
the Hindus is as old as Panini (cirea 500 — 450 BC). But such worship among 
the Buddhists could not have been as old. But Buddha must have become 
ninth Avatàra of Visnu before the time of Gaudapada i.e. the 8th century A.D. 
(circa 725 A.D.).? Mahayana Buddhists not only turned the human Buddha- 
Sakyamuni into an eternal and supreme deity, they even declared that all beings 
possess ‘Buddha-nature’, technically known as 'Tathagatagarbha (womb of 
Tathagata)!^, which is mixture of both good and evil. When the evils of a 
being are totally eradicated, that particular being becomes a Tathagata or 
Buddha. !* Simultaneously they declared by their various philosophical writings 
that Lord Buddha had never a corporeal frame at all. In his 'Mülamadhyamaka- 
Ѕаѕіга’, Nagarjuna (2nd Century A.D.) who is designated as "father of 
Mahayana Buddhism”, has identified the "law of causation” with the highest 
truth and its incarnation Buddha in these words: 
yah pratityasamutpàdam раќуай, so dharmam pasyati/ 
yo dharmam pa$yati, so Buddham paSyati// 

The sense of this passage is that the worldly beings and objects, which 
arise out of causes, do not exist in reality. One who realises this unreality 
of worldly beings and objects, visualizes the Truth, and therefore, visualizes 
the Buddha, the embodiment of Truth. Nalinaksha Dutt observes the argument 
of Nagarjuna in the following way: Tathagata (a) is the same as the constituents 
(skandhas) or (b) is diffeerent from the constituents or (c) & (d) is the 
constituents (skhandhas) or vice versa, or (е) is possessed of the skandhas 
(skandhavan). He contends that none of the five proposition is true, and so 
the existence of the Tathagata cannot be established. He emphasizes on the 
point that the Sünya-vüdins do not admit the earthly existence of Buddhas, 
who according to them, are created forms or apparitions of the real and eternal 
Tathàgatas, identified with the ever-existing Truths. ! | 


In the primetime of Buddhism, the Buddha nowhere taught that the 
worship of his person would be useful in any way. Even he advised on the 
eve of his passing away that his disciples should act and behave strictly in 
accord with the Dhamma and Vinaya. Scholars opine that the evolution of 
the original atheistic Buddhism into theistic Mahayanism was a result of the 
religious fervour of its adherents under the dominating influence of theistic 
Hinduism through the ages. Needless to say that from the stand point of the 
common people there were no important differences between Buddhism of the 
Mahayana Sütras and Buddhism practised by Hinayana Monks. Above all, 
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Mahayana concept of image-worship, bhakti etc. attracted them. Mahayana 
gradually became popular and succeesded in greatly overshadowing its rival-— 
Hinayana. 


Under the shade of Mahayana, another cult-concept of Buddhism was 
evolving and from the sixth century onwards the definite emergence of esoteric 
Buddhism or Vajrayana was traced. The followers of Vaitulyaka-sect, the fore- 
runners of the Mahayana could observe “‘Methuno-Dhammo’ under special 
conditions. Famous Маһйуйпа poet Santideva records of a “Bodhisattva’s 
extreme case in which he broke his vow of continence after having kept it 
for many thousand years. The first known Vajrayana text, therefore, declared: 
‘ragacarya kulaputra yadut bodhisattvacarya.” Not only the monks, 
householders also could embrace bodhisattvacaryà. Since Sükyamuni, in his 
earlier existences had been living in the world, it is, therefore, possible to 
embrace the career of a bodhisattva even though married. This peculiar form 
of religious course might be the source of the doctrine of co-efficiency or 
female element in Tantra. 


The Theravada (or Hinayàna) Buddhists believe that the world is composed 
of five cosmic elements or Skandhas. These Five Skandhas are Rüpa (Form), 
Vedana (Sensation) Samjüa (Name) Samskara (Comformation) and Vijñána 
(Consciousness). These elements are eternal cosmic forces and are without a 
beginning or an end. These cosmic forces are deified in Vajrayana as the five 
Dhyani Buddhas. In course of time they were regarded as the five primordial 
gods responsible: for the diversified creation. The Dhyani Buddhas are a 
peculiar kind of Buddhas who are not required to pass through the stage of a 
Bodhisattva. 


They were never anything less than a Buddha. They are always engaged 
in peaceful meditation, and they voluntarily abstain from the act of creation. 
To Create is the work or duty of their emanations, the Divine Bodhisattvas. 
About their origin, the most popular theory among modern scholars is that 
the five Mudràs (Hand poses) which Buddha Sakysimha used during discourses 
and constantly depicted in the Buddhistic figures of the different schools of 
art, gave rise to the five Dhyani Buddhas. However, in iconographical 
representation the five Dhyàni Buddhas are given each, a special recognition 
symbol and colour. The symbols and colours are extremely important for the 
purpose of identification, because the female counterparts and the offsprings 
of them invariably display these symbols and colours in order to show their 
origin. The deities are sometimes identified by their crowns. They always hold 
on their crowns the miniature figures of the respective Dhyani Buddhas, they 
are supposed to emanate from." 
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Another grand conception of the Vajrayana pantheon is the theory of the 
highest God Vajradhara, also called Adi-Buddha. The theory originated in the 
Nalanda Monastery in about the I0th Century AD. The special Tantra dedicated 
to Adi-Buddha is the Kálacakra Tantra. Numerous images of Vajradhara are 
found in Nepal and Tibet. It enjoyed wide popularity in the Central Asia in 
the latter half of the 10th Century AD. Homage is paid to Adi-Buddha in 
the shape of a flame of fire which we consider as eternal, self-born and self- 
existent. It is said in 'Svayambhü-Purüna' that Adi-Buddha first manifested 
himself in Nepal in the form of a flame of fire, where a temple was erected 
in order to preserve the flame. This ancient temple is known as the 'Svayambhü 
Caitya’. He is also known as Vajrasattva. His consort is Ргајпарагатиа (Perfect 
Wisdom). 


We have seen that with the emergence of the esoteric Buddhism divinities 
were not only accepted but got multiplied in course of time along with the 
ideas and institutions current among the common people. In the process popular 
brahmanic gods like Indra, Varuna, Mahesvara, Visnu, Skandha, Kamadeva, 
Cunda, Amba, Ambika, Dakini, Yaksini and a host of similar others are 
represented in various sculptures, art and paintings.!? 

The most important factor for the increase of the compromising attitude 
of the Buddhists ttowards different brahmanical sects may be traced to the 
change in the. Indian situation with the approach and infiltration of the Islamic 
religion and culture. We are informed of the apprehension of the Buddhists 
of the Sambhala (situated in the north of the Himalayas, near the river Sita, 
believed to be identical with the Tarim in Eastern Turkestan) area that their 
children would favour the alien culture and embrace the Islamic religion. The 
future generation of the Buddhists would be much impressed by the strong 
physique of the foreigners, developed as a result of their partaking of the animal 
flesh killed with .a: strike of knife at the neck uttering the ‘Bismillah’. The 
Buddhists were faced with this social problem endangering their survival against 
the overpowering. influence and popularity of the alien forces. In their effort 
to resist semitic culture, they decided to invite Brahmanical deities under banner 
of the one Lord—the 'Adi-Buddha'-the Progenitor of all Buddhas.?? 


It is a great tragedy that he, who issued a clarion call to the oppressed 
humanity for shunning any types of ritualistic, sacramental and supernatural 
practices and asked for depending only on rationality, had become reduced 
to a mere idea by the over jealous dogmatic followers. 


So to understand the Buddha, one should keep in mind- 
i) the origin of legends in a cult. 
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ii) the distinction between the Buddha-the man and the Buddha-the cult- 
concept. 


iii) the curious non-historical attitude of the monk-legend makers, having 
taken selectively an incident from actual tradition or inventing one 
only to set-up the Buddhahood (Godhood) of the human Teacher 
(Satthu). 


Notes & References 


l. 


There is living controversy regarding the issues like historicity of Buddha, his 
date, origin of faith and religious development. Specially the date of Buddha 
is most controversial point. In this connection, it would not be impertinent 
to point out that in the Sixth Buddhist Council of Myanmar (May 17, - May 
24, 1956), monks and learned Buddhist scholars agreed upon a point that May 
24, 1956 was the 2500th day of Great Decease of Lord Buddha. Mainly based 
on this information here a sketch on Buddhist age is drawn. For the Councils 
vide- Dr. Barua, Sumangala, Buddhist councils and Development of Buddhism, 
Kolkata 1997, Atish Memorial Publishing Society, Р. 133. It is to be noted 
that Govt. of India, on that very occasion also published a compiled volume 
- ‘2500 years of Buddhism’, edited by P. V. Bapat, New Delhi, Publication 
Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Government of India, First 
Edition, May, 1956 (Jyaistha 1878). Needless to say that the displayed chart 
on the dating has been drawn following the episode of the Sixth Buddhist 
Council of Myanmar. 


The common epithets of Buddhas are ‘Jina’, ‘Sugata', “Tathagata’, ‘Arhan’, 
‘Bhagavan’, ‘Sista’, 'Dafabala', ‘Lokavidu’, ‘Purugadhammasarathi’, ‘Sarbajiia’, 
‘Sadabhijfia’, 'Anuttara', *Narottama', 'Devátideva', "frikülajfia', "Iripratiharya- 
sampanna’, ‘Nirbhaya’, ‘Niravadya’ etc. vide, Ghosh, Ishan Chandra, Jataka (in 
Bengali) Кагипй Prakashani, Kalikata-9, volume-I, Parishista, р. 290. 

The Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta—Traditionally known ås the first discourse 
(Pathama-dhammadesanà, Маһӣуарра, Vinaya, РТ.5., Vol-L p. lOf, Samyutta 
Nikaya, P.T.S. Vol-V. pp. 420-424.) Its Sanskrit version is found in the 
Lalitavistara and Mahāvastu. It contains the fundamentals of Buddha’s 
teachings, the so-called ‘Majjhimapatipada (Middle Path). The Middle Path 
connotes the moderate life of a recluse i.e. the monastic system, prescribed 
in the Vinaya Pitaka. From his spiritual experience, Buddha became convinced 
of the 'Cattari-Ariya-Saccani' (the Four Noble Truths) i.e. there is—(i) Dukkha 
(suffering), (ii) Dukkha-Samudaya (Causes of suffering), (iii) Dukkha-Nirodha 
(Cessation of Suffering) and (iv) Dukkha-Nirodhagamini-Patipada і.е. Ariya- 
Atthangika-Magga (the paths leading to the cessation of suffering). But 
Nagarjuna declares that "those who admit the reality of unconstituted things, 
cannot logically support the Aryasatyas and the Prafityasamutpüda". vide- 
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Aspects of Mahüyàna Buddhism and its relation to Hinayana, Dutt, N. Luzac 
& Co. London, 1930, Р. 223. Early Monastic Buddhism, Ibid., Firma K.L.M. 
Calcutta 12, 1971, pp. 139-145. 


The physical body of the Buddha was extraordinary, adorned with thirty-two 
(dvattimsa-Mahiapurisa-lakkhana) major and eighty minor marks (asiti- 
anuvyafijana). Many texts both Pali and Sanskrit, give a list of these marks. On 
"Mahapurisa-lakkhana' vide- Dighamkaya, PT.S., Vol-IH, pp. 1 1Off, Mahavastu, 
Darbhanga Edn. I, pp. 177-178; Dharmasamgraha, sections 83-84, (in BST. no. 
1), p. 334; Arthavini$cayasütra, sections 26-27 with commentary of Viryaéri- 
дайа, ed. Samtani, 283-08; Mahavyiitpatti, section XVIII, ed. Sakaki’ & pp. 22ff, 
also vide F. Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary, pp 558-60. 


The idea and teachings of 'Pratyeka-Buddha' are found in the Khaggavisana- 
Sutta of the Suttanipüta of the 'Khuddaka-nikaya ‘“Khaggavisana-Sutta’, 
Suttanipüta (Text and Translation) Sadananda Mahasthavir, Rangamati, 
Rajvanavihar, Rangamati, Parvatya Cattagram, 1987, pp. 9-16. N. Dutt observes 
"Pratyekabuddhas achieve only removal of Kle$as (Mahayana concept), while 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas have perfected themselves in wisdom to get rid of 
jfieyávarana. Mahayana Buddhism, Firma KLM Private Limited, Calcutta, 1976, 
Р, 291. 

Ibid. 

There is а Pali treatise named 'Buddbavamsa'. It belongs to the Khuddakanikaya 
of Suttapitaka in the Pali ‘Tipitaka. It contains biographies of twenty-five 
Buddhas. According to this very text Gautama is the twenty-fifth Tathagata 
History of Pali Literature, Law, B. C. Indica Books, Benares-2000, pp. 290- 
294. 


The Indian Buddhist Iconography, Benoytosh Bhattacharya, Calcutta, 1958, 
2nd Ed. 

Digha-Nikaya, Р.Т.5., Vol-I, pp. 87-88; cf. Lalitavistara, p. 3; Saddharma- 
pundarika, pp. 144, 376. 

The assimilation of Buddhism by Brahmanical sects and schools has been 
interpretated as a major cause of the decline of Buddhism in its homeland. 
In the opinion of Swami Vivekananda, ‘Hinduism threw away Buddhism after 
taking its sap’. The complete works of Swami Vivekananda, Mayavati Memorial 
Edition, Advaita Ashrama, Calcutta-13, Vol-VI, pp. 104ff. 


L. M. Joshi has invited attention of the students of Indian religions to the fact 
that the Buddhist art and iconography of the last three centuries before Christian 
era should be studied in the light of the Pali and Sanskrit Avadànas and the 


earliest Mahayanasütras. Discerning the Buddha, Munshiram Manoharlal 


Publishers Pvt. Ltd. Delhi, 1983, pp. 214ff. 
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cf. Vivekananda says that the use of images was unknown in India before the 
Buddhists. ‘I say they (Buddhists) were the first to use images’. Ibid. Vol- 
Ш, р. 533. 


Commenting on the Brahmanical acceptance of the Buddha as the ninth Avatara 
of Visnu, the historian R. С. Mazumdar opines: “This well-conceived and bold 
stroke of policy cut the ground from under the feet of Buddhism which was 
already steadily losing ground and the ultimate result was the complete 
effacement of Buddhism from India as a separate sect.’ The Cultural Heritage 
of India, Calcutta, 1956, Vol-IV, p. 40. The Vaisnavas in particular paid homage 
to the Buddha in the following words: 

‘Namo Buddhàya Suddhaya daitya-danava mohine'' 

— ie. “Homage to the Buddha, the Pure one, who, eluded the devils and 
the demons!’ —-Bhagavata Purana, X. 40.22; also Ibid. I. 3.24. 
“Tathagatagarbha’ is described as nitya, dhrüva, $asvata, Siva etc., just as the 
non-Buddhists speak of their great soul as nitya, karta, nirguna, vibhü and 
avyaya. Based on Chinese commentators, Prof. Nalinaksha Dutt explaining 'on 
the Siddhi' states that "Dharmakaya is the metaphysical principle of real citta 
and rüpa of the Tathagata. It is the real nature of the things and can be equated 
with Tathata, Dharmadhiatu or Tathagatagarbha". Mahayana Buddhism, Firma 
KLM Private Limited, Calcutta 1976, P. 173. also vide p. 163ff for Dharmakaya. 
Vide- Ibid. pp. 103, 105, 109, Joshi, L. M., Ibid. pp. 182-202. 

Vide- Mülamadhyamaka$astra, chapter-XXII (Tathagata-Pariksà) and Early 
Monastic Buddhism, N. Dutta, Firma KLM, Calcutta-12, Second Ed. 1971, 
pp. 295-302. 

Bauddhakosa (Encyclopaedia of Buddhism) Department of Pali, University of 
Calcutta, Kolkata, 1997-98, pp. 163-170. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society, Kolkata, 2004, Vol-XLVI, No. 1. pp 12-13. 


Nagarjuna on Negation (Nesedha): A note 


Dilip Kumar Mohanta* 


In Nagarjuna’s philosophy the use of negation is integrally connected with his 
refutation of four different possible paterns (koti-s)) by which usually 
philosphical theories are being built up. These are bhava, abháva, bhavabhava 
and na-bhava-naivabhadva—may be expressed symbolically as the denial of ‘P’, 
‘~P’, P.-P, Pv~P respectively. Philosophers who believe in two valued logic 
use propositional negation. It is also called relational negation. The users of 
this type of negation believe that the world 18 exhaustively divided into two 
absolute categories of objects—one is positive and the other is the negation 
of the former. Two valued logic has been championed by Gautama and some 
other realistic schools of Indian Philosophy. Everything in epistemology, 
according to those philosophers is therefore, either true or false, in metaphysics 
either real or unreal. If something is true is meant by 'P', then ‘it 15 not the 
case that something is not true’ would be meant by ‘~P’. Greater section of 
philosopher and the common people at large use this type of negation in order 
to understand the world. They accept ‘P’ and '-P' as mutually exclusive and 
understand the statement ‘P exists’ as ‘P exists unconditionally, in absolute 
sense; they understand ‘~P’ as 'P does not exist’ also in absolute sense. To 
them what is real is unconditionally real and what is called unreal is 
unconditionally/ absoltely unreal. Any conjunction of ‘P’ and ‘~P’ is an explicit 
contradiction. In order to avoid the contradiction they accept the law of 
Excluded Middle as necessarily valid. For them 'Pv-P' cannot be negated and 
they claim that Pv~P can explain the world in an exhaustive way. As a corollary, 
they accept ‘Double Negation’ also as a valid principle of reasoning. For 
Nagarjuna negation of ‘P’ is not identical to ‘P’ (i.e. ~ ~ P z P). The aforesaid 
four patterns are usually considered as the possible ways of understanding what 
is real. It is said by some Indian philosophers that regarding causal relation 
the first koti, say ‘P? represents the Sankhya view, the second one say ‘~P’ 
represents the Nydya-Vaisesika view, the third say, 'P.-P' represents the Jaina 
view and the fourth represents the Carvaka view. However, there are 
philosophers who have questioned the above classfication of views. Without 
entering into the controversy regarding this, let us see how it looks like if 
we represent the four different philosophical claims (which may be called T1, 
T2, T3 & T4) in the following table. 


* Professor of Philosophy, University of Calcutta. 
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ATI: A:T3: 
Р P.~P 


Pv-P ~P* 
В:Т4: В:Т2: 

It is interesting to see that Nagüarjuna negates all these four possible ways 
of explaining the world. But no philosopher who believes in relational negation, 
can negate T4 (i.e., Pv~P). This would be clear if we compare the following 
two, say A in the right side and B in the left side. A represents T3 and the 
negation of T3 leads to the acceptance of T4. again B represents T4 and the 
negation of B leads to the acceptance of A (i.e. ТЗ). But no consistent 
philosopher can accept T3 as a thesis. Therefore, it is not possible to negate 
both ТЗ and T4. But Nagarjuna negates all these four. We must have to assume 
that he uses 'negation' in a different sense. To him truth values cannot be 
necessarily confined to го. His use of negation is known as 'four-cornered 
negation' among the interpreters of Indian philosophy. He would rather believe 
in many-valued logic—how many, may be, we cannot claim in absolute terms. 
In order to get a comprehensive account of Nagarjuna’s use of ‘negation’ we 
are to explain all these four cases of negation in the paragraphs to follow :— 


ТІ : Since everything is conditionally originated, nothing can be said 
to have self-nature. Everything is essenceless. When we say that 'P' exists, 
we do not mean that ‘P exists’ unconditionally because it cannot be explained 
without the notion of ‘~P’. What is essentially, unconditionally existent cannot 
have the origination and that which has no origination cannot have destruction. 
In other words, a thing with self-nature can neither have a beginning nor have 
an end. In this world everything is devoid of self-nature (svabháva). So there 
is no difficulty in negating the thesis, ‘P exists independently’ because it 
presupposes ‘~P’. Nothing exists unconditionally. Now comes the consideration 
of *-P''in Т2. It can also be negated without any difficulty. It says, P is unreal 
in absolute sense and this is also an extreme view. But our experiences of 
the furniture of the world make it clear that nothing in this world is categorically 
unreal. Barren woman's child, rabbit's horn, sky-flower etc. are some of the 
classical examples of what is unconditionally unreal. If we admit that what 
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is conditionally existing is as good as what is absolutely unreal, then there 
would be a context of admitting nihilism (uccedavdda, sarvabha@vavdda). But 
both eternalism and nihilism are extreme theories. The world of conditional, 
relative existence cannot be called fictitious. 


What is evident here is that neither Т1 and T2 1s acceptable as independent 
koti-s, as adequate grounds for explaining something as unconditionally existent 
or unconditionally non-existent. Since both ТІ and Т2 are meaningful 
depending on each other, both of these alternatives are devoid of any intrinsic 
nature (nihsvabhdva). So the negation of ‘~P’ like the negation of ‘P’ does 
not create any difficulty. It rather emphasizes that 'P' represents eternalism 
and ‘~P’ represents nihilism and the nature of the world cannot be explained 
by any of these extreme views. ‘P’ and ‘~P’ both are defective interpretations 
and therefore, unacceptable. 


Now comes the consideration of the third alternative, T3, i.e. ‘P~P’. In 
relational logic (which is otherwise known as propositional logic) T3 can be 
true if and only if the following three conditions be fulfilled : 


a) If ‘P’ and ‘~P’ both are unconditionally true; both are having self- 
nature. 


b) If 'P' and '-P' both are not contradictory to each other. 


c) If between 'P' and '-P' there exists no common property even in 
some instances. 


None of the aforesaid conditions, according to Nagarjuna is applicable/ 
satisfiable in case of ТЗ (ie. ‘P.~P’). In Mülamadhyamakakarika, 12/9, 
Nagarjuna explicates that the conjunction of both ‘self’ and ‘not-self’ can also 
be the cause of suffering if in disconjoined positions they can be the cause 
of suffering. What seems to be evident is that T3 being a mechanical 
combination of the aforesaid two extreme views which are defective, T3 
contains the defects of those two and therefore, according to Nagarjuna is to 
be refuted. Even in accordance with those who divide the world into two 
exclusive compartments of ‘is’ and 'is-not, T3 represents and explicit form 
of contradiction and therefore, it js to be rejected. To admit the categorical, 
unconditional existence of something as well as the non-existence of that thing 
simultaneously is to admit self-stultification. 

But there seems to be a very specific sense in which T3 can be rejected, 
according to Nagarjuna. Candrakirti in his commentary titled ‘Prasannapada 
on MMK, 18/3, hinted towards a new interpretation of T3 and if we keep in 
mind Candrakirti’s interpretation we can apply negation without any difficulty 
to both T3 and T4. In other words, the rejection of the law of Excluded Middle 
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does not necessarily lead to accept T3, the Law of contradiction does not 
necessarily lead to accept the Law of Excluded Middle as valid. The text is 
as follows: 


Tatra balajana-jfidnadpekSayG tu sarvametastarthyum. Aryajfianüpeksayà 
tu sarvametanmcsd...atacca buddhünàn bhagavatamanuSdsanam. Unmargáda- 
paniya-vineyajananu-rüpyeya và апиќӣѕапат. (ММК, 1989:72.) 

In ТЗ according to Candrakirti's interpretation, 'P' is ‘true for’ a special 
class of individual and ‘~P’ is ‘true for’ a different class of individual. Since 
the conditions are different there is no difficulty even if we arrive at T3 by 
denying T4 and since T3 does not represent any categorically absolute sense 
of existence of either ‘P’ or ‘~P’, it can safely be said that the conjunction 
of 'P.-P' is also devoid of its own nature, that is, independent existence. 


T4 : Now it is to be seen how is it possible to deny 'Pv-P' and the 
thesis is represented as T4. The T4 is the principle of Excluded Middle. 
Nagarjuna not being a believer in any exhaustive demarcation in exclusive terms 
of the world into two halves rejects Т4 and this rejection as a matter of fact, 
according to him does not lead to any contradiction. Take, for example, the 
application of the word ‘red’. When we say that something is red, we also 
admit that there exists something 'non-red' which includes all coloured objects 
other than the class of red. But if we mean only 'red or non-red' objects then 
the class of colourless objects would be left outside the scope of the coloured 
objects say 'red or non-red'. Analogically, the text argues that all the furnitures 
of the world cannot judiciously be classified into two exclusive classes of being 
‘eternal or non-eternal'. In Drstipariksa section of MMK, 27/18, Nagarjuna 
shows the non-acceptability of the principle of Excluded Middle when he says: 

Asasvatam fasvatarica prasiddhamubhayam yadi/ 
Siddhe na Süfvatam Катат naivasvasvatamityapi/ 
— (1989 : 271) 

We cannot say that eternal, non-eternal etc. as independent koti, 
alternatives are established. The meaning of one is always relative to the 
grasping of the meaning of the other. ‘A child of a barren woman’ cannot 
be classified either as eternal or non-eternal. Our experiential data caution us 
that there is no sufficient ground to classify the world in a clear and distinct 
way in absolute terms. In other words, all objects of the world do have relative, 
conditional existence. It is also called functional existence, (vyavaharika satta). 
Always there is the principle of interdependence and conditionality operating 
in the actual world of our experience and on the basis of this only we can 
explain the fact of arising, subsistence and destruction. So in actual world there 
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is no fruitful application of the principle of Excluded Middle. We cannot deny 
that there are ‘border line’ cases like ‘colourless objects’ or ‘fictitious class 
of objects’ for the explanation of which the law of Excluded Middle is not 
only inadequate but also unnecessary. It is not necessary, because the denial 
of this does not lead to any contradiction as we have seen in Candrakirti’s 
interpretation. In relational logic though Т4 (i.e. Pv~P) is valid, but in non- 
relational logic, which denies that all possibilities within the universe of 
discourse 1s exhaustive. In other words, the law of Excluded Middle is not 
acceptable to the logic to which Nagarjuna would subscribe. The 18th verse 
of Drstipariksa section of the 27th chapter of ММК expresses Nagarjuna’s 
rejection of the validity of the law of Excluded Middle. In case of the 
application of ‘negation’ in Т3, the problem is “how to make sense of what 
is denied.’ But in case of T4, our concern is ‘how the denial can make sense’ 
(Sibajiban Bhattacharya: 1984 : 13). This interpretation can be defended from 
the following sentences of Candrakirti’s Prasannapada on ММК, 18/8: 

'Yodyepyevam tathāpi vyavahárasatyünurodhena | laukikatathya | dvaya 
bhypagamavattasyapi samGropato laksánamucyatàmiti'—1989 : 72 

Let 1) 'K is Pv-P' is a proposition. In this instance, there is no use 
of words like ‘is’ and ‘is-not’ etc. in absolute sense. In other words, the 
meaningful use of these words in actual world can be seen in conditional or 
relative sense. Even in ‘Pv~P’ there are indistinct fuzzy areas about which no 
absolute truth-claim can be made and T4 for this reason does not convey any 
sense of ‘necessary truth’. There is no guarantee that all objects of the world 
belong to either ‘green or not-green’ classes, that is to say, the class of 
colourless objects does not belong to either of the classes of ‘green or not- 
green’. For a comprehensive explanation of the world the law of Excluded 
Middle is thus neigher necessary nor sufficient. From this it is evident that 
we cannot say that the negation used by Nagarjuna represents any 'single pattern 
of alternatives, rather it includes a variety of patterns which differ from each 
other’. Since the negation T4 (1.e., Pv~P) does not invite any self-contradiction, 
we are to understand that the law of Double Negation would not be valid to 
Nagarjuna. He would, on the contrary, think that when our ordinary language 
of day-today use is examined through philosophical scrutiny, then any absolute 
and extreme claim about reality would be turn out to be ‘non-sensical’. 
Candrakirti's interpretation brings novelty here—in case of T3 it means 'true 
for’ which represents conditional, relative sense here. And in case of T4 it 
is to be understood as ‘border-line fuzzy cases (Naànartho'steti nanàrtha- 
bhinnartha na nànàrtho' nanarthamithyartham—Prasannapada on MMK 18/ 
9 : 1989: 73). In case of T4, the concepts used are not defined in absolutely 
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sharp and clear manner. Since there are fuzzy cases having ‘borderline’ 
intermingling of definitions, we cannot accept T4 as an adequate explanation 
of what is real. Again, when nothing in this world is sharply defined, there 
IS no sense in saying that the negation of T4 as a matter of fact compels 
us to accept T3. T3 is nothing but a conjunction of two contradictory terms 
and there is no application of this possibility in the world. In other words, 
it is meaningless. It is nonsense also to say that it is the combination of two 
defective possibilities. The negation of both T3 and T4 is possible. The value- 
assignments in two cases are different i.e. in T3 it is to be understood as ‘true 
form’ and T4 it means ‘border line cases’. 


“That the two need different concepts to explain how they can be rejected, 
shows that the two rejections, even when regarded as negations, cannot be 
contradictory. It is only by ignoring how Nagarjuna has actually argued for 
the rejection of these two positions in different places, that puzzlement over 
his theory can arise”— (Sibajiban Bhattacharyya : 1984 : 13). His denial of 
T3 and T4 in two different senses showed that like two-valued Logicians he 
does not accept the principle of negation. Nagarjuna's use of negation is pure 
negation. Any thesis whatever, if it is put forward before him, he would reject 
it without making any commitment to the counter-thesis. Nagarjuna negates 
different possibilities separately and in different senses. For him the world is 
not exhaustively divided into two absolute categories, namely ‘is’ and *is-not'. 
His dialectics (prasanga) aims at showing inner contradiction in opponents’ 
thesis and this enables him to negate any thesis without advicing any thesis 
of his own. Here lies the difference between Nagarjuna's dialectics (prasuriga) 
and the Nyaya method of tarka, indirect reasoning. The Nyaya describes the 
5th type of tarka as 'tadanya-vadhitàrtha prasanga’. In the Nyaya use of tarka 
there are two alternative possibilities and the denial of one indirectly establishes 
the others. This also presupposes an exhaustive and sharp conceptual definition 
of the actual state of affairs. But since in actual state of affairs concepts cannot 
be sharply defined and divided into two alternatives in absolute sense, in the 
sense of only two possibilities, Nagarjuna’s methodology cannot subscribe to 
it. His use of prasariga is the rejection of all possible views about reality or 
descriptions about the world. His negation of four alternatives is 
'commitmentless denial’. 
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Durga Basu* 


Sikkim is a mystic land of beauty, sanctity, Buddhist Lamas and moreover 
the sprawling monasteries which have overshadowed the hilly region with 
enchanting mantras of the Lord Buddha. As the border land of Tibet and Bhutan 
Sikkim occupies one of the most important geographical areas of India, in 
eastern Himalayan region. The strategic position at the meeting points of various 
Buddhist idealistic countries like Tibet, China, Bhutan and also Nepal helped 
Sikkim to come into closer contact with the life and culture of these countries 
from very early times. Significantly, Sikkim had received religious and cultural 
elements from all its neighboring countries, but Tibet’s everlasting influence 
on the cultural and religious life was unparallel. In fact, in the early days, 
the culture and the life of the hilly people of Sikkim were largely conditioned 
by its geographical position, natural environment, outside contacts and more 
by Lamaism which perhaps developed through Tibetan religious interference. 


Sikkim 15 bounded on the north and north-east by Tibet, on the west 
by Nepal on the east by Bhutan and on the south by Darjeeleing district. It 
covers an area of 7096 sq. km. In the early seventeenth century Sikkim was 
a quite large territory. The boundary of Sikkim was then extended upto Chumbi 
valley in Tibet and Ha valley in Bhutan (R. L. Singh p. 481). In 1864 Ashley 
Eden noticed that “Sikkim though a very petty state then was formerly a fair- 
sized country, reaching from the Arun river on the west to the Taigon pass 
on the east, from Tibet on the north to Kissengunge in Purneah on the south 
(Gazetteer, p. 2)”. But in later times, Sikkim lost the bulk of its original territory 
due to various political upheaval. Historically be it or not the fact is that Sikkim 
was part and parcel of one cultural and religious orbit in eastern Himalayan 
region, in which Tibet was the mother source. 

Physiographically, Sikkim stands in the midst of rugged topography, lofty 
mountains, uncertain climate, torrential rain, insufficient agricultural plain. The 
intensity of harsh physical feature seems to have shaped both the religious and 
cultural Hfe of the tribal people of Sikkim. Thus in a natural consequence Sikkim 
became the receptor of such religion in which the people could find their religious 
shelter. Before the arrival of Buddhism, Sikkim for obvious reason had a 
stronghold of the tribal culture. It was almost inaccessible territory of the 
primitive tribe of Lepchas who were supposed to be the original inhabitants of 
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Sikkim. They believed in spirit and animistic form of religion. It is said that 
Lepchas are the followers of the Mun religion. For the Mun religion priesthood 
goes by the manifestation of a supernatural spirit. The chief function of the Mun 
i.e. Lama is to ward off the misfortune, disease caused by the devils. Interestingly, 
Sikkim received strong influence of Tibetan Lamaism which is essentially a priest 
craft. The presence of high priest was a normal custom in the tribal society. Thus 
Tibetan priest-craft got a fillip in the already existing shamanistic religious 
atmosphere in Sikkim. But it was not an easy task to wean away from the tribal 
ideas and conception of indegenous religious faith, conviction to animism and 
magical rites and their own way of social life, engrained through ages. The 
religious teachers who came from Tibet did a great job by imbibing the 
autochthonous beliefs into contemporary Buddhist faith. These people adopted 
Buddhism and its scriptures, the written documents of Buddha’s messages in their 
own way. Buddhism here led to develop certain new religious practices and rituals 
which have become almost as social customs. It is a fact that Buddhism in any 
form, whereever reached it uplifted the overall human life. We find that for 
indigenous people of Sikkim, the social urge towards the acceptance of a new 
religious system was so great that they turned it as a device in regulating even 
their socio-political life. This new religion was considered as Lamaism or priest 
craft, indicating priest orthodoxy. 


It is said that during eighth century Sikkim first met wizard priest Padma 
Sambhava of the Yogacdra school, a native of Uddiyana. What deserves special 
mention that Hiuen Tsang described the people Uddiyana as the expert in the 
magical exorcism. Padma Sambhava came from such a region where the 
practice of magic, sorcery and exorcism were well established. It is known 
that on the occasion of building of Samye monastery in Tibet he crossed the 
land of Sikkim which was then dominated by the Lepcha tribal people. Lepcha 
traditions and legends give us various stories regarding Guru Padma Sambhava 
and his celestial works which do not have any historical base. But these stories 
give us a clue to the development of Buddhism in this part of country. 
Historically and chronologically it is difficult to ascertain when Buddhism 
established its stronghold in this tract of land in the early period, since the 
dearth of concrete literary evidence. But from Lepcha tradition we come to 
know that Buddhism by then transformed into Lamaism was established by 
Lhatsiin Chhembo who came from south eastern Tibet during 17th century 
A.D. Buddhism with a preponderating amount of mythology, mysticism and 
magic got a fillip in this tract of land. We can easily understand what Padma 
Sambhava once propounded in Tibet a composite religion of Bon and Vajrayana 
got a second home in Sikkim though in much later period. 
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It was during seventeenth century A.D. the process of religious interaction 
between Sikkim and Tibet increased. Missionaries from the Tibetan side regularly 
migrated to the den-zone valley (i.e. Sikkim). When Buddhism reached in 
Sikkim, Tibetan Lamaism accepting local beliefs and ritual practices developed 
a new religious concept. It was readily accepted by the people. Interestingly, the 
Vajraydna-Tantraydna and Kalacakra became a concomitant factor in the 
Buddhist world of Eastern Himalaya region. Vajrayana already developed an 
elaborate pantheon, giving birth of a number of Buddhist deities including 
tutelary deities, some good and harmless and some hostile. and terrible. The 
pantheon also included major Buddhist deities like Dhydni Buddha, Bodhisattvas 
and Taras. Sikkim captured this form of religious pantheon and developed an 
artistic perception which resembled the Tibetan style. The artists of Sikkim 
translated the mystical conception of Siddhakas into various art forms. 


In this religio-historical process, Sikkim took a very active part and 
entered into a great era of artistic and monastic establishment. At this juncture 
one notes a steady crystallization of Lamaic faith, the reflection of which 1s 
found in the building up of a number of monasteries in various parts of Sikkim. 
With the emergence of these monastic complexes, the art of Sikkim through 
sculptures and paintings flourished. Monasteries are considered as the repertory 
of art and paintings. During this time an ecstatically religious mood 
encompassed the entire monastic complex resulting from self-conscious 
virtuosity and the Upäsakas delight in decorative extravaganza. 


The present paper aims to highlight the nature of Buddhist art and 
architecture in Sikkim with limited materials. Because Buddhist Lamas always 
keep their sacred places inaccessible due to perhaps esoteric practices in the 
monastery and the shrine. 


Admittedly, in an unprecedented religious fervour and with the zeal of 
Lamas of different sects, a number of religious structures in the form of 
Gumpha or monastery and chortens or stépa came into being. In the monastic 
life of Sikkim both these places of worship played an important role. The 
monasteries of Sikkim were built up during 17th century A.D. onwards. The 
legend says that somewhere in the 13th century a prince called Guru Tashi 
came to seek his fortune in the valley of Sikkim. During his wanderings he 
came across the Sakya Kingdom where people were constructing a monastery. 
From their legend it can be presumed that the tradition of building up 
monasteries was already in the air, in the neighbouring hilly region. But regular 
construction of Stüpas or monasteries started during 17th century and continued 
for a few successive centuries. The earliest monasteries ın Sikkim are Dubdi, 
Pemeyangtse, founded by Lhatsun Chhembo. 
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In Sikkim, the stüpa or chorten, literally "receptacle for offerings" are 
generally constructed on the high hills, though not much far away from the 
locality. Sometimes these are located in side the monastic complex, and some 
times by the side of the main shrine. Generally the large stupas are constructed 
within an open courtyard and are surrounded by railing which holds a number 
of prayer wheels, having a six syllabled mystic writing—“Om mani padme 
hum". These wheels are turned in a right hand direction which, according to 
Waddel is symbolic to the rites of Hindu circumambulation. Stépas are generally 
brick-built. In Sikkim, the construction of stupas were started during early part 
of seventeenth century and continued upto last part of nineteenth century. 





The architectural pattern of ѕійра in Sikkim is quite different from the 
original stüpa structure of Safichi and other places. The original hemispherical 
dome is transformed to a round edges squarish anda, slightly tapering at the 
lower end. Here the stüpa stands on a high terraced plinth and the original 
round medhi is changed to pyramidal] shape. Sometimes we find a second medhi 
which is just a solid cube. The anda or the dome is surmounted by a square 
harmika and a number of chhatrdvalis are attached in a conical form. The 
graded cone is usually 13 tiers. These are considered as parasol, the symbol 
of universal monarch. The chhatravalis are surmounted by one or two inverted 
bells. This is again topped by two discs and a finial. So far as the architectural 
pattern is concerned, it resembles the stupas of Tibet. In this context it may 
be mentioned that the stipa with high platform at the bottom, stepped medhi 
and addition of a number of chhatravalis in long conical shape became popular 
during Kushàna time. Since stüpa is the most sacred object of worship, the 
people of Sikkim always have an intense desire to protect it from the evil 
spirit. Thus sometimes we find the sculpture of yab-yum, attached on the top 
portion of the dome, signifying the belief in Kalacakra. The yab-yum image 
has been kept on the stüpa to eradicate the evil spirit. 


Now, we proceed to study another form of architecture i.e. monastery. 
In Sikkim, monasteries are considered as the most sacred places for worship, 
rituals and also for residence of Lamas. But inspite of these functional aspects 
all these monasteries are the great seats of learning and training centres for 
future Lamas, like that of Nalanda—Vikramsila Mahavihüras. Sikkim reveals 
its own architectural pattern in building up the monasteries, according to these 
functional aspects. 


The larger monasteries is characterised by a complex architectural pattern 
where a central shrine, residential cells of monks and other subsidiary chapels 
are centered round in one large courtyard. The pattern almost follows the earlier 
monastic complex, though the structural buildings are of different shapes. 
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Monastery is basically a house of deity where Buddha or Bodhisattva— 
the patron god of Lamaism is enshrined with other deities of the pantheon. 
For rituals, worship and congregation, a large pillared hall is built up, separating 
the nave with side aisles which are used as inner ambulatory path. The nave 
is terminated by an alter where Buddha or Bodhisattva image is enshrined. 
The walls of central hall is full of mural paintings. The frontal side of the 
central hall is preceded by a pillared portico and frontal steps. 


Monasteries are found in different forms—from simple two-storeyed 
building to a more complicated four-storeyed building. In the simple monastery, 
the square building structure with a huge projecting flattish roof is noticed. But 
in the larger monasteries, the main shrine is characterized by a rectangular 
building with number of storeys having large projected roofs piled up in a 
receeding manner, giving a shape of pyramid. The roof is topped by one or pair 
of small bell shaped finial of gilt copper. At Rumtek and Phodong Monastery, 
the top metal finial consists of first lotus then, bell and again lotus then the 
Kalasa, all these are considered as auspicious and symbolic of good fortune. 


The main shrine is surrounded at two sides by the residential cells of 
Lamas. The cells are preceded by a long open pillared portico and having 
double storey. In Phodong monastery in eastern part of Sikkim a subsidiary 
congregation hall is built up along the left side of the main courtyard. The 
main monastery also provides rooms in upper storeys for the main priest and 
the young Lamas. Inside the main shrine the roof, pillars and walls are richly 
decorated with symbols, various designs and covered with frescoes. 


The most spectacular expression of Lamaism in Sikkim is found in various 
forms of deities, depicted in the mural paintings of the monasteries. The 
monasteries are the store-houses for the paintings and images and these painted 
images are embodiment of certain concepts. Each and every monastery has 
its own shrine area. Inside the main hall Buddha or Bodhisattva images are 
enshrined. Che-resi or Avalokiteshvara is considered as the Patron God of the 
followers of Lamaism. Thus in Sikkim the images of Che-resi are worshipped 
by the Lamas. He is the most popular deity in this region. But sometimes 
he is worshipped along with Chad-dor i.e. Vajrapani and Guru Rimpoche. In 
Enchey monastery we find that the colossal seated Buddha image is kept at 
the centre of the alter and on the right side the image of Guru rimpoche is 
placed, But what deserves special mention that Vajrapani with his consort in 
yab-yum form is also enshrined in the main hall. In the main shrine area we 
have noticed several other images of Buddhist deities of the Vajrayana pantheon. 


The whole of the interior of the shrine area of the monasteries is covered 
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with paintings of a large number of deities like Buddha in various forms, 
Bodhisattva images, goddess white Tara, green Tari, Guru padmasambha, Atish 
Dipankara and demons like Lokapala or protector deities, mostly of life-size. But 
in most cases there is no sequence in the depictions of the images. Sometimes 
narrations of the Buddhist stories are also found in the mural paintings. The inside 
and out side pillars are exquisitely decorated with lotus rosettes and other 
symbols. In the paintings Buddhist followers always use bright colours which 
sometimes help to understand the inner concept of each manifestation. 


The frontal porch of the large monasteries in Sikkim is always highly 
decorated with the paintings of the Lokapala or the guardian deities. In most 
cases, two guardians are depicted on each side of the door way of the main 
shrine hall. They guard the four cardinal points. These guardian deities are 
Dhritarashtra, Virudhaka, Virupaksha and Vaisravana. In the large monasteries, 
like Rumtek, Phodang and the old monastery like Tashiding we find the 
depictions of these guardians. They also guard the universe and heavens and 
also the monastery against the outer demons. Sometimes Ganapati is also 
painted on the outer wall of the main shrine area as a protector of the monastery. 
In Rumtek monastery the depiction of Ganapati along with other guardian 
deities has been noticed. These guardians or Lokpalas have their own 
identification colour and a specific direction has been given to them. Each 
monastery has a protector-deity. Most of these deities are manifested in wrathful 
aspects with many arms and heads. Some of them have been depicted with 
animal heads. They are always embellished with ornaments, jewels, tiger-skins, 
garlands. Another most significant deity is Mahakala. The image of Mahakala 
is generally painted with black colour. He is accepted as one of the most 
important protector deities and is considered as the destructive form of God 
Shiva. In Buddhist painting he is always depicted in strange posture with knees 
bent. The deity is plump and dwarfish. His terrible demonic face is always ` 
encircled with flying hair. He wears animal skin and he holds a chopper and 
a skull cap. 


In the monastery paintings we also find the eight Medicine Buddhas with 
Buddha as Bhaishajyaguru. In Phadong monastery, this type of medicine 
Buddha is found on the wall of the subsidiary prayer hall. The depiction of 
such Buddha is very common in Sikkim. There are many other deities depicted 
on the walls of the monasteries. 


The traditions of Buddhist art were introduced in Sikkim from Tibet. But 
these traditions were carried away by the Lepcha people. But it is interesting 
to note that Tibetan Lamaism always control the religion and art of Sikkim. 
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Concept of Innerbeing or Soul in Buddhism and the 
Bhagavad Gita 


Suchitra Ray Acharyya* 


In Buddhism, however, the analysis of ‘personal identity’ is aimed at the 
establishment of the ‘no-self’ doctrine. As a religious culture of mediation and 
morality, this doctrine is an organic part of Buddhism. To convey the “no- 
self” idea, not only popular sermons and meditational texts, but also purely 
philosophical and psychological treatises were written. The philosophical 
understanding of this principle and the actual experience of the ‘dissolution 
of personal identity’ as a result of meditative introspection are considered as 
the most essential requirements for the creation of an ‘enlightened’ frame of 
mind free from the “bondage of ignorance and craving". 


The mainstream of Buddhist thought analyzed the concept of “person” 
into momentary events, classified into five qualitative groups (skandhas): form 
(physical events), feelings, perceptions, impulses, and elements of 
consciousness. The importance of this view lies in the complete rejection of 
the idea of “personal substance". However, the Hinayana schools included two 
that believed in the existence of a "personal" element (pudgala). The writings 
of the Pudgala groups have not survived; we must derive their views from 
texts of the opposing majority schools. Pudgala, claimed its proponents, 
functions as a force binding together the physical and mental events (dharmas) 
that constitute a "person". Obviously, this claim of the "Personalists" controverts 
the central Buddhist doctrine of an atman, or “no-self’; consequently, it was 
vehemently rejected by the orthodox Buddhists. 


Adherent of the idea of "person", apparently motivated by commonsense 
views, found the idea that there is no unity among the separate elements difficult 
to accept. No plausible account of personality is possible, they claimed, unless 
words such as “Т” or “person” refer to real entities; they supported their views 
with quotations from early texts in which the Buddha used terms referring 
to a "person". Such terms, as well as terms taken from everyday usage (e.g., 
"the person sees’’), they claimed, prove that one has to distinguish between 
the "person" (or “self” and the person's attributes. Their orthodox opponents 
rejected such claims by explaining the "personal" terms that appear in older 
Scriptures according to their own “no-self” doctrine. As for examples from 
everyday usage, they argue that language does not necessarily depict reality: 


* Reader in Sanskrit. 
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even though grammar and syntax reveal the structure of “agent and deed” or 
“self and attributes”, logical philosophical analysis proves that the concept of 
“personal identity” is untenable. 


In the argument on the “self” in Points of Controversy, the orthodox 
Theravadin employs the empirical principle to refute the concept of "person". 
According to this principle, we are not permitted to assume the existence of 
a thing that does not corresponds to a fact (1.е., a thing not based upon 
experiential evidence); and since “facts” are the only contents of consciousness, 
the Personalists contradict themselves if they assume the existence of an entity 
(“person”) that is not a “fact” (not actually experienced as an event). 


The Theravadin presses the Personalist (=P) either to define “person” in 
terms of "real" elements of the “personal stream” (the material and mental 
elements of the five skandhas) or else to clearly state that “person” is a different 
category. If the “person” is identical with the elements, then it is bound to 
be annihilated together with the momentary elements, and as such it cannot 
be considered a continuous “substratum”. If, on the other hand, the “person” 
is defined as different from the elements, it may be continuous but it cannot 
be considered as the “essence” of the personal elements, for there would be 
no connection between the elements and the “person”. 


The argument is then pursued concerning the other aggregates (feeling 
perception, coefficients or impulses, and consciousness), the twelve-sense 
factors (the five material sense organs and the “sense” organ of mind plus 
their objects), and the eighteen elements (the six sense elements, the six sense 
objects, and their corresponding six sense consciousness). In all cases the form 
of argument is the same. The Personalist admits neither the identification nor 
the separation of the “person” from the elements, and the Theravadin rejects 
this stand as logically absurd. 


In another argument, the Theravàdin stresses the element of change in 
the "personal stream", implying that we cannot assume the existence of an 
immutable "essence" beyond the incessant transformations of the human body. 


Is then one who has had hand or foot cut off, or hand and foot, 
or ear or nose, or both cut off, or finger or thumb cut off, or 
who is hamstrung, the same as he was before? Or is one whose 
fingers are bent or webbed the same as he was before? Or is one 
afflicted with leprosy, skin disease, dry leprosy, consumption, 
epilepsy, the same as he was before? 


The Theravadin further argues that the "person" or “soul” cannot be 
said to dwell in the "material qualities" in the same way a villager dwells 
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in a village, for a "village is one thing, a villager another". Neither can it 
be said that the relation of the "soul" to the "material qualities" is that of 
possessor and possession as in the case of a king and his kingdom, for “a 
kingdom ıs one thing, a king another". Similarly, the relation of “person” or 
"soul" to the "material qualities" cannot be that of a tree to its shadow, for 
the shadow is but a reflection of the tree and "both tree and shadow are 
impermanent". The Personalist’s claim that "because of self-awareness the 
person is known in the sense of a real and ultimate fact" is refuted in a similar 
way. If the "person" is known as a “real and ultimate fact" because of “self- 
awareness", it would follow that “a pleasurable feeling is one thing and the 
self-conscious enjoyer another." This, the Personalist admits, "cannot truly be 
said". In attributing the notion of soul to each moment of consciousness, the 
Personalist is bound to agree that like the elements of consciousness "the soul 
[also] undergoes birth, decay, death, disease and re-birth in each [momen of] 
consciousness", but this too he admits "cannot truly be said". 


some of the Personalists’ arguments centre around Buddhist doctrinal 
concepts. Most of these arguments directly or indirectly involve the concept 
of karma: The Personalists seem to feel that the orthodox "no-self" principle 
cannot sufficiently account for the moral progress of a "personal stream". If 
we deny any essential link between the various elements of personality, how 
can we speak of moral progress? We cannot claim that the moral deed and 
its retribution belong to the same "person". The Theravàdin presses the 
Personalist to define the relation of "person" or “soul” to the skandhic elements. 
In identifying the "soul" with the elements, however, the Personalist cannot 
advocate its “identity”, for the "personal stream" is in constant change; whereas, 
if the Personalist says that the “soul” is different from the elements, it cannot 
serve as the 'substratum' of the moral process. The Personalist is thus forced 
to admit that it 1s neither the same "soul" nor a different one that transmigrates 
from one existence to another, upon which the Theravadin labels the 
Personalist's argument logically, contradictory and therefore untenable. 


In answering the problem of “soul transmigration” the Theravadin suggests 
that the Personalist's assumption of an "identical soul" contradicts the concept 
of moral progress. The Theravadin claims that the concept of retribution 
through karmic causality sufficiently explains the "person" without falling into 
the heresy of either Externalism ("soul" theory) or Annihilationism (the 
absolute denial of causal links between the personal elements): 


Surely if the identical soul, without [becoming] different, 
transmigrates when deceasing hence to another world, there will 
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then be no dying; destruction of life will cease to take place. There 
is action [karma]; there is action’s effect; there is the result of 
deeds done. But when good and bad acts are maturing as results, 
you say that the very same [person] transmigrates—this is wrong. 


The arguments of the Theravadin against the Personalist are largely 
focussed on the Buddhist doctrine that recognizes only two categories of being: 
the conditioned (momentary material and mental dharmas) апа the 
unconditioned (nirvana). The Personalist’s “soul” cannot be attributed to the 
conditioned, for it is defined as the continuous “substratum” of the conditioned 
elements; but neither can it be classified as unconditioned, for then it would 
be immutable and non-active, and it could not be considered to have anything 
in common with the conditioned elements. A being that is neither condtioned 
nor unconditioned, claims the Theravadin, does not fall into any of the Buddhist 
categories or reality and must therefore, be rejected as fictitious. 


In order to provide a fuller exposition of the Buddhist "no-self" doctrine, 
I wish to quote from another text which centers on the dispute between a 
Personalist (of the Vatsiputriya school) and the philosopher Vasubandhu. The 
quotation is taken from the appendix to the last chapter of Vasubandhu's 
Abhidharmakosa. Тһе Abhidharmako§a is а Sarvastivadin text, but 
Vasubandhu's argument against the Personalist and his exposition of the 
“personal stream" theory of the "self" conforms to the Theravadins’ line of 
thought. I shall quote a large part of the text not only because of its importance 
to the subject, but also because it provides a good example of the high level 
of philosphical analysis contained in Buddhist treatises. The method of 
argumentation is somewhat reminiscent of British linguistic philosophy. Both 
parties are well aware of the distinction between language and facts, of the 
role of language in the formation of mental habits and attitudes, and of 
categorical distinctions between concepts. The discussion deals with the 
semantics of words that have a bearing on the problem of personality: proper 
nouns, the concept of memory, and relational terms. The Personalist relies upon 
commonsense language in his attempt to prove the existence of a “self”; the 
Orthodox, on the other hand, claiming that commonsense interpretation of 
concepts and linguistic structures is based upon false analogies, elaborates his 
own interpretation of concepts related to personality (i.e. the theory of the 
"self") as a succession of momentary impersonal events. m 


The teaching of Bhagavad Gitd is concerned with all people. The material 
point is the eternal incarnation of the Divine, the everlasting brining forth of 
the perfect and Divine life in the universe and the soul of man. There is however, 
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ample evidence in favour of the historicity of Krsna. According to Chandogya 
Upanisad refers to Krsna, son of Devaki and speaks of him as the pupil of 
Ghora Angirasa. 

Lord Krsna interpreted Arjuna the meaning of sacrifice and made out 
that true payment for the priest is in the practice of the virtue, austerity, charity, 
uprightness, non-violence and truthfulness. 

We get the concept of soul in the Buddhism which differs to some extent 
from the concept of the Bhagavadgita. In the Samyuttanikaya Lord Buddha 
said Prasenjit, the king of Kosala: 


"«ferqat РӘ wor эя! eg qeu 
«aur чч-Чеччї fq Беј Sm 
WI ЯТ wafer erorop wif wife 
зра Әта aafrer НӘ SITO 
gai AmA aaa eril 
aA ufewp wor Aaa татай 
sofa fred Be A-RA) 
заат wt RA wor... 
P waa - wg - wmm!) 
According to Samkhya philosophy we get prakrti and purusa Rhys Davids 
says "Buddhism is not only independent of theory of soul, but regards the 
consideration of that theory as worse than profitless, as the source of manifold 


delusions and superstitions, practically this comes, however, to much the same 
thing as the denial of the existence of the soul. 


"Buddhism alike in this ethics and in its view of the past and of the 
future, ignores the two theories of god and the soul”.* 

Buddha believed “айпа” is ‘god’. 

Throughout the Pali Suttas we can see creeping up the influence of the 
early Sankhyàyan teaching: not of any ‘System’ but of teaching which saw 
in the composite human being not just nàme—rüpa; the man with a shape 
or body, but the man as having both a body and a set of mundways, 
distinguishable from the very man. The man is not denied in that teaching; 
for from it: 'puruso' etc. it maintains and for very excellent and unanswerable 
reasons, given ... in the Suttas”° 


Mahayana Buddhücàrya Nagarjuna has said, 
“serrata add Фа um uei 
[тн fave: maranan 1:116 
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In the Mahabharata we get: 
"этеа Ua YNA.. | 
тана Bara неа я waf чї? 


In the Brahmasütra we get: 


"meuf ат venta wp afer: wear APR are 
amt a were: dard: wre, a are Чї apd wmaqaq:18 
"SRR ч Ear pq: win wera wiegen? 


In the second chapter of the Bhagavadgita we find the concept of soul. 
safe ч affa a ude du 
faena я Фа 998911 2.17 


Translation: Know that to be indestructible by which all this is pervaded. 
None can cause the destruction of That the Imperishable. 


Atma or self indestructible. No one can been bring about the destruction of 
the self. All these is pervaded by Self. According to Radhakrishnan: “Not even 
Isvara, the Supreme Lord, can bring about the destruction of the self. Its reality 
is self-established, svatasiddha. It is not unknown to anybody. The scriptures serve 
to remove the adhyaropana or superposition of attributes alien to the Self and not 
to reveal what is altogether unknown. It means by ütmatattva the qualitative unity 
and equality in the midst of numerical plurality.”!© 


Western Philosopher "Hume's treatment of the concept of "personal 
identity" in the Treatise follows from his general epistemological and logical 
premises. In his writings on ethics and religion, however, he does not deny the 
concept of person. It is, rather, the concept of identity, in its logical implications 
(concerning both material “object” and "self", that he finds problematic. From 
the mood of his treatment of the problem of "personal identity" in the Treatise, 
and from his confession of his failure in the appendix, it seems he was earnestly 
seeking to analyze the concept of "self" as referring to a "real existent" in a way 
that would not contradict his principles.” !! 


Chinmayananda says: 


"In the last stanza we were told by the Lord what exactly is the difference 
between the Real and unreal. According to the definition, if unreal be that which 
is dying and, therefore, finite, then to any average intelligent man, life is only full 
of finite things and, naturally he must fail to understand what exactly is that which 
is the Imperishable, the Immutable. The ever-real is described here in the strict 
language of a scientific definition by the Lord for the benefit of Arjuna, an average 
intelligent man. 
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The real is that which envelops everything that exists and which is the very 
stuff and substance of all worlds of perceptions which we experience. Different 
mud pots, each different in form, shape and colour, may have different names 
according to the things they contain or according to the purpose for which they 
are used. Though each one of them has thus a different name, yet, all of them 
are, we may say, enveloped by - or permeated with - one and the same stuff, the 
mud, without which none of the pots can exist. From mud they came, in mud they 
exist, and when they are destroyed, their names and forms shall merge back to 
become mud. All the mud pots are enveloped by mud which is the Reality holding 
the world of mud pots together. 


Similarly, the world of finite changes is entirely permeated through and 
enveloped by the Real the Changeless. And Bhagavan adds that there is no 
possibility even for a moment, of this real, getting destroyed even by a fraction. 
The Lord’s declaration, “None can cause the destruction of that” is so emphatic 
and conclusive that Sankara in his commentary says: "Nobody not even the 
Iswara, the Supreme Lord - can destroy the Self" (Iswaro'-pi). 


“What then is the unreal (asat) whose existence is not constant Listen”. 


sada te Paria: eeu: 
этїїгє AAT YAK ANI! 2.18 


Translation: They have an end, it is said, these bodies of the embodied 
Self. The Self is eternal, indestructible, incomprehensible. Therefore, fight, O 
Bharata. 


Here is said that these bodies of the eternal embodied (Soul) is 
indestructible and incomprehensible and comes to an end. 


According to Radhakrishnan: "Sariri here refers to the true self of the 
individual as in the phrase $ariraka mimamsa, which is an enquiry into the 
nature of the individual self. It is incomprehensible because it is not known 
by the ordinary means of knowledge.” !3 


"Ihe physical form constituted by the matter envelopments are all 
perishable equipments for the indwelling Self which is the eternal factor, ever 
in its nature changeless, indestructible and incomprehensible. By the term ever- 
changeless, the Supreme is indicated to be eternal because the non - eternals 
by their nature must be ever - changing since change is the insignia of the 
finite. The term indestructible is not an unnecessary tautology when it is used 
in conjunction with the term 'ever-changeless', meaning, eternal. Here the term 
‘indestructible’ is to indicate, as Sankara says both the types of destructions 
that are possible in a structure which we usually, observe in life. The body 
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may be said to have come to destruction on the funeral pyre where, it indicates 
a total annihilation; and it may be that a fat man due to illness may get himself 
reduced in girth, wherein also we say his health is destroyed. Thus either a 
total destruction or partial destruction is possible in finite objects. Here, by 
using the two terms, eternal (nitya) and indestructible (anasin), the Lord is 
indicating that neither a total nor a partial destruction is possible in the 
Supreme. 


Chinmayananda says: 


By qualifying the eternal as unknowable is not in any sense to indicate 
that the Supreme is ‘unknown’. The term ‘Unknowable’ is only meant to express 
here that it is not knowable through the usual organs of perception. The sense- 
. organs are the instruments through which Consciousness beams out and, in 
its awareness, objects get illumined. These instruments of cognition, whether 
they be sense-organs, or the mind or the intellect, in themselves are inert and 
can have their knowledge of perception only when they are dynamised by the 
conscious spark of life, As such, these organs cannot make the very 
Consciousness an object of their apprehension. Therefore, in terms of our most 
common source of knowledge - direct perception - the Sastra says here that 
the supreme is ‘unknowable’, It being self-determined (svatahsiddha). 


“Therefore, fight О descendant of Bharata”—This is really not a command 
to fight. A religion that is built upon the concept of extreme forgiveness and 
large-hearted tolerance as envisaged in the principle of non-violence could not 
raise a slogan of chaos or revolutionary bloodthirstiness in its very scripture. 
Such an interpretation is the unintentioned mischief of a commentator who 
would not read the Geetā in the context of the Mahabharata. 


The Bhagavad Gita is not a dry philosophical textbook, it draws its 
nourishment from the very story in which it is rooted so well. Krishna is 
addressing not ‘man’ as such from the quiet caves of the Himalayas, but he 
is talking to his friend, prince Arjuna, on the battlefield where duty has called 
him to arms for a fight with an army that stands for certain un-Aryan principles. 
The world has come to overhear His words to Arjuna. Naturally, therefore, 
the great teacher at the driver’s seat has to call upon his disciple, Arjuna, 
not to renounce Gàndiva, his weapon of activity, but to pick it up again and 
act diligently in the field wherein duty has called him. Thus viewed the words 
"Fight O Son of India", means that it is a religious call on every Hindu to 
discard his defeatist meantality and face wholeheartedly and sincerely the 
situations in every given field of his life at every given moment tn his existence. 
Active resistance to evil is the Krishna in the Gita. 
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“Тһе Lord now quotes two Vedic mantras to confirm view that Geeta 
Sastra is intended to remove the cause of sarhsar such as grief and delusion. 
It is only a false notion of yours, says the Lord, that you think thus: ‘Bhishma 
and others will be killed by me in the battle: I will be their slayer—How?” 4 


" Vasubandhu's principal argument is that the linguistic subject “T” does 
not denote any real subject. He rejects the notion of the “self” as a “possessor” 
of attributes. The relation of “possession” (of something by something) cannot 
hold true in a dharmic succession, in which events are completely distinct and 
separate from each other. It is also impossible, he says, to assume the “self” 
as some kind of “substratum” underlying the various physical and metal events, 
for such an unifying element does not appear in experience. The notion of 
the "self" as "agent" (doer of deeds) is also rejected. A person's activity is 
explained by the occurrence of impulsive and volitional elements. Such 
elements, as well as elements of consciousness, have no “personal” subject. 
Like all other phenomena, they are the result of conditional circumstances. 
Thus it is mistaken to speak of somebody willing or somebody thinking, 
because neither volitions nor thoughts derive from any one independent “self”. 
Every “personal” event appears in accordance with past conditions (previous 
events) in a “stream” of successive elements. The “person” can be found neither 
in any of the particular elements of this “stream” nor in some “essence” beyond 
it; it is the “stream” itself. Vasubandhu’s exposition of the “self” in terms of 
a “personal stream” is similar to William James’ view of the “self” as expressed 
in a well-known passage of his. This is what he says: 


The consciousness of Self involves as stream of thought, each part 
of which as “Т” can remember those which went before, know 
the things they knew, and care paramountly for certain ones among 
them as “ME” and appropriate to these the rest. This “ME” is 
an empirical aggregate of things objectively known. The "T" which 
knows them cannot itself be an aggregate; neither for psycholo- 
gical purposes need it be an unchanging metaphysical entity like 
the Soul, or a principle like the transcendental Ego, viewed as 
‘out of time’. It is a thought, at each moment different from that 
of the last moment but appropriative to the latter, together with 
all that the latter called its own. All the experiential facts find 
their place in the description, unencumbered with any hypothesis 
save that of the existence of passing thoughts or states of mind. 


According to Buddhist philosophy, all elements (both “external” and 


“internal” that are experienced in the “personal stream” can be expressed 
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| in terms of the five categories of events (skandhas). The first skandha (rüpa) 
is that of material events; the other four denote mental events and include 
the aggregate of consciousness (vijfiana), the aggregate of feelings (vedana), 
the aggregate of perception (samjand) and the aggregate of impulses or mental 
activities (samskara). There are several sub-classifications of these groups, 
as well as doctrinal disputes concerning the number and function of the 
various elements, but the general purpose of all such classifications is the 
same; to present the complex of material (rapa) and metal (пата) elements 
whose interrelation forms the psychophysical organism we call "person" or 
"self". 


According to the Visuddhimagga, "Everything taken together that has the 
characteristic of cognizing is to be known as the aggregate of consciousness." 
As a rule, events of consciousness are defined as elements accompanying 
physical events (in the case of perception of physical objects) and mental events 
(in the case of thoughts, feelings and volitions). Consciousness following 
physical and mental events, fulfills a receptive function; that 1s, sensations, 
feelings, volitions, and ideas appear as the “contents” of consciousness." P 

л оч 9ч weak ЧУЧЯ чета Баң 
зй а ч паї are ea a ward! 2.19 

Translaiton: He who takes the self to be the slaver, and he who thinks 

He is slain, neither of these knows. He slays not, nor is He slain. 


Self does not slay anybody and is not slain by anybody. 


Lord Krsna is discriminating between the self and the non-self. These 
are the purusa and prakrti of the sarnkhya. A person who thinks that soul 
can slay and may be slain by and body does not know the real nature of soul. 


According to Chinmayananda: 


It is a tradition that the children of Aryavarta, though they may appreciate 
intellectualism, do not accept any theory as a spiritual or philosophical idea 
unless the new theory or restatement has been exhaustively proved to be fully 
supported by the existing immoral scriptures: the Upanishads. This idea was 
so strictly followed in the post that even Lord Krishna, considered by the 
Hindus as the greatest manifestation of Reality that ever came upon the earth 
as an incarnation, had to substantiate his declaration with quotation, from the 
Upanishads. Herein we have the meaning of a well-noted mantra in 
Kathopanishad summarized. 


The self being Immutable, It is neither slain nor can it be the slayer. 
Those who think that they have been slain when the body is slain and those 
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who feel that they are the slayers, know not the real nature of the Self and 
hence they prattle such meaningless assertions. That which is killed is the 
perishable body and the delusory arrogation ‘I am slain’ belongs to the ego- 
centre. The Self is that which is beyond the body and the ego since the Pure 
Consciousness is the illuminator of both these factors-the body and the ego. 
In short, being immutable, the Self is neither the agent nor the object of the 
action of slaying. 


"How is the Self immutable? This is answered by the next verse”: !® 


4 wae faa a wakes 
qe чеп Aa @ cq 
эзїї fue: траат usui 
4 ead SAM IRI 2.20 


Translation: He 1s not born, nor does He ever die, after having been, 
He again ceases not to be; unborn, eternal, chaneless and ancient, he is not 
killed when the body is killed. 


Soul (SCAT) never born not die. Soul is unborn eternal permanent. Atma is 
never slain. In the Katha Upanisad and Chandogya Upanisad we get the same 
concept. In the Kathopanisad we get the line na vadhenasya hanyate. According 
to Chandogya Upanisad the Soul is everlasting as a divine form. 


Chinmayananda says: 


“This stanza labours to deny in the Self all the symptoms of mutability 
recognised and experienced by the body. The body is prone to different changes 
and these modifications are the sources of all sorrows in every’ embodiment. 
These six changes are common to all and they may be enumerated as birth, 
existence, growth, decay, disease and death. These changes are the common 
wombs of all pains in a mortal’s life. All these are denied in the Self in this 
stanza to prove the immutability of the Self. This verse is also is a substantial 
and faithful re-production of the words of Yama in Kathopanisad. 


Unlike the physical body, the Self is not born, It being the eternal factor 
that exists at all times. Waves are born and they die away, but he ocean is 
not born with the waves, nor does it die away when the wave disappears. 
Since there is no birth, there is no death; things that have a beginning alone 
can end; the rising waves alone can moan their dying conditions. Again, it 
is explained that like the birth of a child who was not existing before, and 
who has come to exist after the birth, the Atman is not something that has 
come to be born due to or because of the body. Thus, the Self is unborn 
and eternal birth less and death-less, (ajah, nitya). 
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By the term unchangeable ($a$vatha) all other modifications such as 
existence, growth, decay and disease are denied in the Self. When the body 
is slain, the Self is not slain, just as when a wave is destroyed the ocean is 
not destroyed; when a pot is broken, the mud is not broken. The verse insists 
that the Self cannot be killed. This is an assertion which amounts to a repetition 
since it has already been said that it is deathless. Sankara, therefore, interprets 
the idea in ‘It is not slain’ as ‘It has no transformaiton’: the Self is not subject 
to any transformaiton or transmigration. 


“Consciousness is also described as fulfilling the intellectual function of 
“thought”. However, the function of organizing dharmic elements into the 
commonsense world picture (through classification and judgement) is, in fact, 
attributed not to the “thought” function of consciousness, but to the aggregate 
of perception. If this is so, what is the difference, we may ask, between, 
“consciousness” and “perception”? The Visuddhimagga admits a close affinity 
between these two elements: “There is no consciousness which is dissociated 
from perception. Therefore, the divisions of perception are as many as those 
of consciousness”. This statement implies that “consciousness”, rather than 
fulfilling the active functions of judgement and classification which are 
attributed to the aggregate of perception, “accompanies” every such event of 
perception in its receptive function. 


Hence, in its receptive function, consciousness may appear to us as a 
"subject" providing the element of individuality ("self"). But as we have seen 
from the arguments against the Personalists, the Theravadins reject such an 
interpretation, claiming that there is no distinction between consciousness and 
its physical and mental object. Consciousness, they say, cannot be experienced 
as a separate element, for it never appears in its pure form (that 15, not followed 
by its object). The "receiving function" of consciousness may perhaps be 
characterized as a general function of "awareness". In itself it is nothing, but 
is follows everything in its capacity of "receiver". 

"Having thus started the proposition that the Self is neither an agent nor 
an object of the action of slaying and having established the arguments for 
the immutability of the Self, Lord Krsna here concludes the proposition as 
follows."15 


qa fuer x wenn 
oy WP ges: ЧӨ + unen ea wu 2.21 


Translation: Whosoever knows Him to be indestructible, eternal, unborn, 
and inexhaustible, how can that man slay, O Partha or cause others to be slain? 


According to krsna a person who knows that soul is indestructible and 
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eternal, uncreate and unchanging, never can slay a person. So Arjuna also could 
not be able to slay the persons belonging to the opposite army. 


Chinmayananda says: 


"Summarising. what he had said so far, as the Low of Being (dharma) 
of the Self, which indicated rather than defined the eternal, immutable Reality, 
in this stanza we have in the form of an interrogation a denial that those 
who know this shall have no dejection on sorrow afterwards on the face of 
life's realities. 

Having known the Self to be indestructible, eternal, unborn and 
inexhaustible, Krishna asks Arjuna, "How can one arrogate to oneself the stupid 
idea of agency?" The Lord says that neither can such an individual be a man 
causing someone to slay nor be himself a slayer. In the context of the given 
situation Krishna advises thus. It is interesting to note that He means both 
Himself and Arjuna by His words. If this knowledge of the Reality has come 
to the intellectual recognition and acceptance of Arjuna, he will have no more 
justificaiton to feel himself the killer of the unborn. If he cannot be the killer, 
Krishna means, “How am I the one who prompts you to slay your relations?" 


“To return to the immediate subject. It has been stated that the Self is 
indestructible. In what way is it indestructible?” Here, in the following, is 
an explanatory example".!? 

атан Ат uen ет 
чат ee yum 

deg ekki {йет ilum 
ver dara sre 88112.22 


Translation: Just as a man casts off his worn-out clothes and puts on 
new ones, so also the embodied Self casts of its wornout bodies and enters 
others which are new. 


When a garment is worn-out man casts of that and put on new one. 
In a same way soul casts of worn-out bodies and take on new others. 


According to Radhakrishnan “The eternal does not move from place to 
place but the embodied soul moves from one abode to another. It takes birth 
each time and gathers to itself a mind, life and body formed out of the materials 
of nature according to its past evolution and its need for the future. The psychic 
being is the vijiiana which supports the triple manifestation of body (anna), 
life (prana) and mind (manas). When the gross physical body falls away, the 
vital and mental sheaths still remain as the, vehicle of the soul. Rebirth is 
a law of nature. There is an objective connection between the various forms 
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of life. (Cp. Katha Up., I, 6.) “Like corn a mortal ripens and like corn is 
he born again. Embodiments seem to be essential for the 001.20 


The concept of “consciousness” viewed in the general frame of Hinayana 
philosophy is not free from contradiction. As an element void of any content 
(the mere "awareness" of something) it contradicts the principle of a dharma, 
for a dharma is defined as a minimal qualitative unit, performing a specific 
function, separate and independent from other units. If "consciousness" is no 
more than the "awareness" of events, it cannot be said to the dharma itself, 
for in its capacity of "awareness" it has no specific quality or function and 
it is not independent. Where "consciousness" is presented as providing the 
functions of organization and classification, it may be said to fulfill a real 
funciton but it still cannot be a dharma, for functions such as comparison, 
eiscrimination and judgment can hardly be attributed to a momentary event. 


“The reason for these inconsistencies in Buddhist epistemology is, I 
believe, the following: the empirical principle does not admit the existence 
of realities that cannot be actually experienced. On empirical grounds it is 
relatively easy to refute the idea of a “personal substance” reducing a statement 
such as “I know that Tokyo is the capital of Japan” to the form “There is 
knowledge that Tokyo is the capital of Japan”. Now the fact of Tokyo being 
the capital of Japan is one thing and the “awareness” (or knowledge) of this 
fact another. Every philosophy that is not overtly idealistic has to differentiate 
between the object in itself and the knowledge (or awareness) of the object. 
In Buddhist philosophy this differentiation is provided by the elements of 
consciousness in their function of “accompanying” the perceived object”.*! 


Chinmayananda says: 


“This is one of the oft-quoted famous stanzas in the Geeta which, in 
a very striking example, explains to us how the egocentric entity in an 
individual readily leaves its associations with one set of equipments and 
arrogates to itself another conducive envelopment for living a new set of its 
required experiences. The example that Vyasa uses is so universal that in the 
Lord’s own mouth they ring with a note of irresistible appeal. 


This striking example which comes within the comprehension of every- 
one 1s made use of by the Lord so that not only Arjuna but even those who 
are overhearing these discourses, even at this distance of time, may come to 
understand the idea clearly. 


Just as an individual changes his clothes to suit the convenience of the 
occasion, so too the ego-centre discards, one physical form and takes to another 
which will be most suited for it to gain the next required type of experiences. 
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In his nightgown no one will plan to go to his office, nor will the same person 
in his stiff-collar feel happy in the evenings while playing tennis. He changes 
his dress according to the field, where he is intending to work for the time 
being. Similar is the why and wherefore of death and thereafter. 


Changing of clothes that have become worn-out on our own shoulders 
cannot be a pain to anyone of us, especially when that undressing is for the 
purpose of putting on a new set of clothes. Similarly, when the mind-intellect 
equipment finds that its embodiment in a given form can no longer help it 
to earn any more experience from its available, environments which would 
facilitate its evolutionary pilgrimage, it feels its present form to be worn-out 
(Jirna). This ‘worn-out’ condition of a body is to be decided neither by its 
ape nor by its biological condition; nor can anybody other than its wearer, 
the ego, decide it. 


Critics rise up in hosts, however, against the truth of this stanza and their 
main platform of argument is built upon the observed facts of young people 
dying away in the bloom of their life. It is only the observers' opinion that 
the individual was young and his body was not worn-out, but from the 
standpoint of the evolutionary necessity of the ego concerned, that body was 
already useless for it. A rich man feels like changing his house or vehicle 
almost every year, and he invariably finds ready purchasers. As for as the rich 
owners is concerned, the thing has become useless for him, while for the 
purchaser it is ‘as good as new!’ Similarly, here nobody else can decide whether 
a given body is worn-out or not except its own wearer. 


In short, the stanza emphasizes the doctrine of reincarnation. 


On the whole, it must have definitely conveyed to Arjuna the idea that 
death grins only at those who have no understanding and that it has no pain 
for those who understand its implications and working. Just as changing dress 
is no pain to the body, so too, when the dweller in the body leaves the 
envelopment, no pain is possible; and, by undressing, it does not mean that 
thereafter we are ever to live naked. So too, this embodied Self ere-long 
discovers an appropriate equipment from which to function so as to earn for 
itself new sets of experiences. Volution and change are all for the mind and 
intellect, and not far the Self. The Self is perfect and changeless, and needs 
no evolution in Itself. - | 


“Why is the Self changeless? The Lord Says”. 


The extreme particularization of the dharma theory does not give a 
satisfactory account of the order and regularity of the world. We may accept 
of the Buddhist claim that the elements in themselves are of extremely short 
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duration and independent from each other, but it is a fact that the world, as 
it appears in consciousness, is fairly regular and ordered. The mental functions 
of differentiation, abstraction and judgment which provide the structural order 
of the perceived world cannot these eves be momentary events. In their capacity 
of linking together various occurrences these functions must be of longer 
duration, also, they must be, to some extent, free from the casual relations 
of the perceived events. In their attempt of provide a plausible account of the 
ordered world that we experience in perception, memory, and thought, the 
Buddhists apparently were led to attribute some formal functions to 
"consciousness". 


The aggregate of feeling is defined as: "everything taken together that 
has the characteristics of enjoying." Like all other "personal" elements, feelings 
are thought not to have a "self" as their subject. Therefore, feelings are not 
elements which the self "projects" onto the object of perception, but elements 
that arise in "consciousness" associated with the object in accordance with 
the nature of the person's "moral" evolution. As to their quality, feelings are 
classified as good (moral), bad (immoral), and indeterminate. “Moral” is not 
to be understood in the usual sence of social morality: instead, it denotes the 
“inner” or "subjective" aspect of the "personal stream" in terms of joy, 
suffering, and indifference to both joy and suffering. The "pleasant" feeling 
of joy is described as more desirable than the "unpleasant" feeling of suffering, 
but both "pleasant" and "unpleasant" are said to originate in "desire"; therefore, 
the rising of "pleasant" or "unpleasant" feelings signifies that the "person" 
is still under the "bondage" of karmic causality. Only the "indifferent" feeling 
which is said to have a "peaceful state as manifestation and consciousness 
void of zest as proximate cause", implies the "enlightened" attitude of 
detachment from the object of perception. 


The aggregate of perception accounts for the organization of the perceived 
data (both physical and mental) into the ordered unites of the commonsense 
world. The organization of the dharmic elements into "complexes" and the 
perception of them as "objects" is influenced and modified by elements of 
other aggregaes (in particular, volition and feelings), but it is to the element 
of perception that the function of composition and combination of various 
stimuli into recognized "objects" is attributed: 

It [1.e. perception] has the function of giving hint as to the cause 

of recognition saying, "That is the very same thing!" as do hewers 

of logs, and so no, with logs, and so on. It has the manifestation 

of producing the laying to heart by virtue of the hint taken, as 
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a blind man sees the elephant [i.e. in his mind's eye, forming an 
idea of the elephant from the particular part of the elephant which 
he happens to touch]"?? 


"Hd [бага gra Ai cefe urge 
ч ay wera я wea "mua: 2.23 


Translation: Weapons cleave It not, fire burns It not, water wets It not, 
wind dries It not. 


Weapon does not cleave this soul, and does not burn water does not make 
soul wet not even wind makes soul dry. 


Chinmayananda says: 


“The Transcendental Truth can be explained only in terms of the limited 
and the finite, or else the students, who have no experience of the Beyond, 
will not be able to conceive or apprehend the Absolute and the Eternal. When 
a traveller in a distant clime, having discover a beautiful bird of wondrous 
plum-age, comes back to his own native land and explains the beauty which 
he saw, he will have to talk to his friends in terms of the bird’s plumage, 
that are native to folks on his native land. 


The unseen is explained always in terms of the seen, and thereby the 
unknown becomes fully indicated rather than defined; for any unknown 
quantum merely defined in itself is as unknown without the definition. 


Similary here the changeless, immutable Self is being described by Lord 
Krishna in terms of the mutable and everchanging world which 1s very familiar 
to Arjuna and all people like us. In the world of change objects come to their 
annihilation through instruments of death or they are consumed by fire or 
destroyed by water or dried up by air. These are the various means and methods 
by which the objects of the world come to their destruction. All these means 
are declared as important in bringing about the destruction of the Self. 


Weapons cleave It not.”—It is very well-known that with an one can cut 
down a thing, and with a bullet one can shoot some other object, but neither 
can one would water, fire, air or space with a sword, however shap it may 
be. The principle is that no instrument can hit or destroy a subtler element 
than itself. 


Naturally, therefore, Atman, the Self, the very cause of the subtlest element 
space and, necessarily therefore, subtler than space, cannot be cut asunder by 
the gross instruments. 

“Fire cannot burn It”—Fire generally can burn things other than fire, but 
fire cannot burn itself. The burning capacity in fire is the very Essence, the 
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Truth in it and, therefore, fire cannot burn its own essence, namely, the firy 
nature. Wherever there is fire, it can consume things only in space, and yet, 
space is never consumed by fire. Things are consumed by fire in space. If 
space itself cannot be consumed by fire, how impotent it must feel when it 
tries to consume the cause of space, the Self. 


"Water cannot wet it"—Things get soaked only when they have got 
interspaces in themselves. A piece of bread can be soaked in water or milk 
but a piece of iron cannot be soaked, as iron has no inter space in it. When 
the substance is one homogeneous mass containing nothing other than itself 
to conditon it water cannot enter the substance and therefore cannot soak it. 
Another method of destruction observed is either through the quick effects 
of water, that is, drowing, etc. or through the slow effects of moisture, such 
as, corroding, etc. Even these are not available in destroying the Truth. 


When we read these declarations of Lord Krsna that the Self cannot even 
be touched much less destroyed by fire, water, etc., we are reminded of the 
significant allegorical story in kenopanishad.* It has been beautifully indicated 
in the wondrous suggestive language of the inimitable Rishi, that Lord Agni, 
Vayu etc., have no power of their own, except that which is allowed to them 
by the Eternal, Absolute. 


“Wind dries It not.^—Dehydration process is possible only when there 
are some minute traces of water in the substance dehydrated. And it has been 
proved by experiments that every crystal has got its own water of crystallisation 
which, when removed, cause the crystals to lose their distinct shapes and forms 
and get themselves pulverised into a fine powder. These are days when 
vegetables and food materials are dehydrated for purposes of preservation. This 
is possible because substances contain moisture molecules within them. The 
supreme Consciousness contains nothing other than Itself and, therefore, 
annihilaiton through the process of dehydration is not possible. 


Apart from this direct word-meaning, on the whole the stanza indicates 
a deeper significance wherein we read a fuller estimate of the Eternal. These 
significances are better brought out in the next stanza where Lord Krsna gives 
out how and why the Truth is eternal. 


“For what reason? why should we and how can we recognise the Self 
to be eternal?"?4 


TOU IATA ya ui 
Pica: чта: четтей ҸӘ: 2.24 


* cf. Swamyi’s Discourses on Kenopanisad, Khanda IV 
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Translation: This Self cannot be cut, nor burnt, nor wetted, nor dried 
up. It is eternal, all-pervading, stable, immovable and ancient: 


Same idea is given in this verse. 
Chinmayananda says here: 


"summarising the previous stanza, the Lord says that the Self cannot be 
cut, nor burnt, nor wetted, more dried up, and therefore, he concludes it must 
be ‘everlasting’. It is amply clear that if a thing cannot be annihilated by any 
of the known methods of destruction discovered and perfected by man, then 
that given object must be everlasting. 


Here, in the second line, we have a series of qualities listed out indicating 
the Truth, and they are not haphazard collection of terminologies picked up 
at random and used in haste. Each word is chosen to be in a sequence with 
the previous one. That which has indestructibility, as indicated in the first line, 
should necessarily be everlasting (nitya). That which is thus eternal must be 
necessarily all-pervading (sarvagatah). 

‘All-pervading’ is a short word of inconceivable depth of significance. 
All-pervading is that which pervades everywhere and, therefore, there is nothing 
that is not pervaded by the All-pervasive. Eternal Truthenvelops all, and the 
all-pervading has no shape nor can have one, since that which has a shape 
is conditioned all along its outline by something other than itself. 


A man with a head, trunk and limbs has got a shape because all around 
him, along the margin of his outline, is space which is something other the 
carbon material of his skull and bones. A thing conditioned should necessarily 
have a form of its own. By the term ‘all-pervading’ it is meant that it has 
only Itself all around It and at all places, and that It is unconditioned by anything 
other than Itself. 


A truth that is thus eternal (nitya), homogeneous and all-pervading 
(sarvagatah) must necessarily be stable (sthanu) because no change can ever 
happen in it. That which is thus stable must be firm (acala), for it cannot 
shake or move since moving implies the transfer of a thing from one set of 
time and place to another set of time and place where it was not already before. 
Since the Self is all-pervading, there is no spot, in space or period in time, 
where It is not already and, therefore, just as I cannot move myself 1n myself, 
the Self cannot move anywhere. A motionless thing is indeed firm. 


Here the two terms, stable (sthànu) and firm (acala) may seem a 
tautology: they both having almost the same meaning. But the former means 
the stability at the base, just as in the case of a banyan tree. At the base 
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of the trunk it is stable and yet at its top it is moving. Truth is ‘stable’ at 
the base, just as in the case of a banyan tree. At the base of the trunk it 
is stable and yet at its top it is moving. Truth.is ‘stable’ at the base, and 
‘firm’ at the top. It has no movement anywhere in its Infinite glory. 


'Sanütana'—that which is ancient. The implication of this term can fall 
under two categories: the obvious and the suggestive. The former indicates 
that the self is not new (nütana) but it is ancient and, therefore, we as students 
of Brahma Vidya, need not hesitate to accept it as we should necessarily if 
the theory was a modern ideology is yet to be verified by observed experimental 
data. Following the latter in its suggestiveness, it implies that the Self is 
unconditioned by time and place. Perfection gained, whether it be in India 
or at the North Pole, in the present generation or in the chaste periods of 
the Vedic culture, in all places and at all times, by all seers in all religions 
of the world, the Self experienced at the time of their God-realization can 
only be one and the same. 


“Moreover, Bhagavan adds”: 


эттерге асаган ате 
quad ARa тена 2.25 


Translation: This (Self) is said to be unmanifested, unthinkable and 
unchangeable. Therefore, knowing this to be such, you should not grieve. 


Soul is said unmanifested, unthinkable and unchangeable so Arjuna should 
not have grief for the persons belonging to the opposite army. 


According to Radhakrishnan “Right through it is the purusa of the 
samkhya that is described here, not the Brahman of the Upanisads. The purusa 
is beyond the range of form or form or thought and the changes that affect 
mind, life and body do not touch him. Even when it is applied to the Supreme 
Self, which is one in all, it is the unthinkable (acintya) and immutable (avikarya) 
self that is meant. Arjuna's grief is misplaced as the self cannot be hurt or 
slain. Forms may change; things may come and go but that which remains 
behind them all is for ever." 7? So one should not grieve over what is perishable. 
Chinmayananda says: 


"During the eloquent arguments of Arjuna in the first chapter, we were 
temped to believe that the pandava is a great advocate of logical thinking and 
forceful presentation. But observing the unearthly eloquence and depth of 
significance in Krsna's delivery, championing the cause of action from the 
bulwark of knowledge, we are soon disillusioned in our estimation and we 
readily offer the best place for the Lord Himself. 
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This eternal, all-pervading Self is certainly unmanifest, unthinkable and 
unchangeable and, therefore, having known this Truth in its essential nature, 
Krishna argues that it is neither possible to kill nor get really killed! Each 
of these terms used here is quite expressive of certain logical truths. 


"Unmanifest' —The five great elements that we know, when they become 
subtler, lose their capacity to impinge themselves upon our sense perceptions; 
and when we go up from earth to air, we find, our perception of them fading 
away. However, the five great elements can, to some extent, be perceived 
through our sense-organs. But the cause of ether, the subtlest of the five 
elements, becomes too subtle for our perception and, therefore, we will have 
to assume that it is unmanifest. 


A thing is called manifest when we can perceive it through one or the 
other of our sense-organs. That which is beyond all these five sense-organs 
is called unmanifest. I cannot see, smell, hear, taste or touch a full grown 
mango tree in a mango seed. And yet, I know that the seed is cause of the 
tree. Under the circumstances, the tree is said to be in an ‘unmanifest’ condition 
in the seed. Similarly, when they say that Truth is unmanifest they only mean 
that it cannot be perceived through the sense-organs. We, in our Upanisads, 
have exhaustive explanations why our senses cannot bring Eternal as an object 
for their sense-perceptions.* It is the very subject because of which the sense- 
organs can perceive. 


*Unthinkable' —After denying the sense-organs any play in the field of 
Truth, we are told here that the human mind also cannot think, nor can the 
human intellect rationalise over and comprehend the Infinite. The Self being 
the very life that energises the mind and the intellect which are in themselves 
inert and insentient, it becomes obviously clear that the mind and intellect 
cannot make the Self an object of their comprehension and continue 
comprehending all for themselves, A telescope-gazer cannot see himself with 
his telescope: he cannot be at once the seer and the seen. Thus here, the, 
Lord's word, ‘unthinkable’, is to be understood as meaning ‘incomprehensible’ 
by the mind and the intellect of the seeker. 


*Unchangeable' —This term indicates that the Self is without parts because 
things that have parts in themselves are things which have from, and those 
that have form must necessarily come under the category of the finite and 
express in themselves various modifications and changes. 


By these terms, Truth is declared as immutable, unmanifest, unthinkable 


* Cf. Swamiji's Discourses on Kenopanisad 
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and unchangeable. Therefore, understanding thus the Self, Krsna advises Arjuna 
to end his grief. One who understands the eternal nature of the Self can have 
neither the occasion to perceive himself as the slayer nor to recognise others 
as slain. 


“Granting that the Self is not ever-lasting, the Lord proceeds”:27 
зәт Чч Prego fd AS ACAI 
ает <q werarep Aa Mage 2.26 


Translation: But even if you think of Him as being constantly born and 
constantly dying even then. O mighty - armed, you should not grieve. 


Lord Krsna says here that Arjuna should not grieve over what is 
perishable. 

Chinmayananda says: 

“This and the following stanzas are arguments in which the materialist’s 
point of view has been, for the purpose of argument, accepted by Krsna. 
According to the materialists, direct perception alone is an authority for belief 
with this standard for their knowledge, when they try to measure life, they 
have to accept life as a constant flux of infinite births and infinite deaths. 
Things are born, and they die away. This whirl of birth and death is constant. 
And this constant change is life to them. Krsna argues that if life is but a 
constant repetition of births and deaths, then also, hero (mahabahu) as you 
are, you do not deserve to grieve at this occasion. 


The thousands that are manning the Kaurava forces ‘come from nowhere, 
but they were just born, and they must die away leaving no trace of themselves 
here or in the hereafter', would be the materialistic viewpoint of life. Naturally, 
therefore, there is no occasion for Arjuna to moan for them. Bubbles on a 
rainy day in our courtyard must come, play for a moment to dazzle in the 
light, and die away; there is neither a hereafter nor-a past. As such, the occasion 
that is now facing Arjuna is not an occasion to weep. 


"Accordingly"?5 


лен fe gal weed wT чач ul 
т=ятачЁвтагет + cd shfaqaefsll 2.27 
Translation : For, certain is death for the born, and certain is birth for 
the dead; therefore, over the inevitable you should not grieve. 
In the Hitopade$a we get the line “Parivartini Samsare mrtah Ko va na 


jayate". That mean's "In this rotating world of becoming, what dead person 
does not come to life again." 
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According to Radhakrishnan “Our existence is brief and death is certain. 
Our human dignity requires us to accept pain and suffering for the sake of 
the right. 


The inevitability of death, however, cannot justify murders, suicides or 
wars. We cannot desire deliberately the death of others, simply because all 
men are bound to йе”? 

Chinmayananda says: 

“That which is born must die, and after death things are born again. 
Here Krsna is continuing to view the whole situation from the materialistic 
angle again. The Materialists take life to be a constant flood of appearances 
of forms, arising from nowhere and themselves disappearing into nowhere. 
The theists believe that the embodiments are taken up by the individual ego 
-in order that it may eke out its experiences and learn to grow іп” its 
understanding of life and ultimately realise the Truth behind it all. Thus, this 
is 2 common meeting point of both the theists and the atheists: both of them 
believe life to be a continuous chain of birth and death. 


If life be thus, in its very nature, a stream of births and deaths against 
this unavoidable and inevitable arrangment no intelligent man should moan. 
Standing in the sun in summer, one must be indeed stupid to moan for and 
complain against the heat and the glare. Similarly, having come to life, to 
complain against the very nature of life is indeed an inexcusable delusion. 
On this score also, to weep is to admit one's own ignorance and stupidity. 
Krishna's life is on the whole a message of cheer and joy. His doctrine of 
life is an insistence that ‘to weep is folly and to smile is wisdom’. ‘keep 
smiling, seems to be Krsna’s philosophy put in two words, and that is why, 
seeing his dear friend weeping in life, the Lord got whipped up, as it were, 
to an enthusiasm to save Arjuna from his delusions and raise him back to 
the true fields of life. 


Connecting this stanza with the following, Sankara says: “Neither is it 
proper to grieve over beings which are mere combinations of (material) causes 
and effects; for”:30 


aama wart amare «ml 
этатічегчт та чч wr RATI 2.28 
Translation: Beings are experienced to be unmanifest in their beginning 


are seen to be manifest in their middle state, O Bharata, and are noticed to 
be unmanifest again in their end. What is there then to grieve about? 


Lord Krsna is telling Arjuna that two third portion Brahman or 
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Paramatman are unmanifest. So beings unmanifest in the beginning. The 
manifest in the middle again in their ends they become unmanifest. So Arjuna 
should not lament. 


Chinmayananda says: 


“From this stanza onwards we have a beautiful presentation of the whole 
problem of Arjuna from the standpoint of the man-of-the-world. Krsna’s scheme 
was such that he started a purely philosophical discussion, the point of view 
of Theistic Theism.* After this, he argued from the standpoint of Atheistic 
Atheism in the last two verses. Now, in these ten verses he is trying to explain 
the problem as viewed through the goggles of a common man of the world 
and his intellectual judgement. 


The material world of objects strictly follows the law of causation. The 
world of ‘effects’ rises from the world of ‘causes’. In a majority of cases, 
the effects are manifest and the causes are unmanifest. To project from the 
unmanifest to manifestation is the creation of a thing, when it happens strictly 
following the law of causation. 


Thus, the manifest world of today was in an unmanifest condition before 
its creation. And now, it is temporarily available for cognition as fully manifest, 
and it shall fade away into the unmanifest again. It amounts to saying that 
the present came from the unknown and shall return to the unknown. Even 
if viewed thus, why should one moan, for the spokes of a wheel that turn 
eternally must come down only to rise up again. 


Again, the dream - children, unmanifest before and which came into 
manifestation during the dream, had become unmanifest again on waking up. 
Why moan, you bachelor, for the wife unmarried who had disappeared along 
with your dream; the children unborn who dissolved with your dream! 


If there be, as Krishna says, an Infinie, Eternal, Truth which is changeless 
and deathless, in which alone this drama of change occurs, this whirl of birth 
and death spins, how is it that we are not able to realise it even though explained 
to us repeatedly. According to Sankara, Bhagavan feels that he should not blame 
Arjuna for his incapacity to understand the obvious Self. 

Sankara says: "The Self just spoken of is very difficult to realise. Why 
should I blame you alone while the cause, ignorance, is common to all? 


One may ask: How is it that the self is so difficult to realise? The Lord 


says";?l 


* cf. Introduction, the classification of the six schools of philosophy. 
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эпа wala paT- 
талас а cure: 
aaa: ЭТӘ 

хаті de ч aq 939911 2.29 


Translation: One sees this as a wonder; another speaks of this as а wonder, 
another hears of this as a wonder; yet, having heard, none understands this 
at all: 


According to Radhakrishnan “Though the truth of the Self is free of access 
to all mankind, it is attained only by very few who are willing to pay the 
price in self-discipline, steadfastness and non-attachment. Though the truth is 
open to all, many do not feel any urge to seek. Of those who have the urge, 
many suffer from doubt and vacillation. Even if they do not have doubts, many 
are scared away by difficulties. Only a few rare souls succeed in braving the 
perils and reaching the goal"? 


“The last aggregate is that of mental activities. It is the most inclusive 
of all, covering impulses, emotions, dispositions, tendencies, volitions, 
strivings- whatever may be said to form the "personal character". The 
Visuddhimagga defines this group as "everything taken together that has the 
characteristic of bringing about". As this definition implies, the elements of 
this aggregate are considered to be the decisive factors in the karmic process 
of a "person"; that is, it is according to the moral quality of the mental activities 
factor that the various physical and mental elements are formed into a specific 
proeess of karmic evolution. This "character-forming" activity is expressed in 
the description: of the mental activities group as "having the characteristic of 
composing, the function of combining the manifestation of being busy." 


The element of the mental activities aggregate include psychological as 
well as moral factors. The psychological factors (such as "contact", “volition”, 
"concentration" and "mindfulness") denote mental attitudes that contribute to 
the formation of states such as perception, cognition, and activity, determining 
their intensity and, indirectly, also influencing their moral quality. Thus, for 
example the element of "contact" is said to "arise by means of adverting.. 
causing consciousness and object to be in collision": that is, the participation 
of the element of "contact" in the complex of sense object, sense organ, and 
sense consciousness provides, as it were, the glue through which these elements 
mature into the full process of perception. 


Another psychological factor, “volition”, is said to fulfill the function of 
directing—"like the chief disciple, the head carpenter, and so on, who fulfill 
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their won duty and others’ duties.” That is, “volition” is considered as the 
factor combining various elements into a specific activity “by causing associated 
states to be energetic in such things as recollecting an urgent work and so on.” 


While the element of “energy”, described as the motivating force of 
“rational effort” may be regarded as a conscious factor (such as in “right 
effort”), the element of “life” perhaps denotes a kind of subconscious force 
which underlies the personal complex of mental events and activaties it: “It 
[1.е. the element of “life” should be understood as in the case of the life 
of matter [i.e. a derived material quality, the life force of the physical elements 
of the organism]. What is different is that there it is the life of material things, 
here it is that of immaterial states." 


Similar in function to the mental activities of "contact" and “volition” 
are the eleménts of "attention" and "desire". However, the operation of 
"attention" and "desire" seems to be directed more consciously. "Attention" 
is described as "having the characteristic of driving associated states towards 
the object, the function of joining associated states to the object, the 
manifestation of faccing the object"; "desire" is said to be "synonymous with 
[the] wish to act." It is expresses itself in the mind's function of "searching 
for an object"—metaphorieally speaking, like "the stretching forth of the hand” 
(1.е., like the act of a thief grasping an object in the dark). The element of 
"desire" is considered relatively immoral. The morally favorable psychological 
element that stands in opposition to “desire” is the element of “equanimity”, 
defined as "neutrality regarding various states", and described as 'carrying on 
consciousness and mental properties equally... cutting off partisanship.” 


In their operation of "character formation" all the elements of the 
aggregate of mental activities in some way help to determine the direction 
of the karmic process. However, the moral function of these elements is rather 
indirect. An example of an element of mental activities with an overtly moral 
nature is "conscientiousness", which is considered to be a synonym for 
"shame"; it is defined as "that which abominates misconduct in body" and 
has "the abominating of evil as a characteristic". Other examples would be 
"pity" and "sympathy", which are described as "divine states". 


The analysis into a complex of physical and mental elements serves to 
explain activity which we normally attribute to the "self" in terms of "non- 
personal" concepts. Perception should not be regarded as a simple act of a 
"self" cognizing an object, say the Buddhists, they use the analysis of the 
material "object" into momentary (primary and secondary) elements, and the 
analysis of the "self" into the five aggregates of material and mental elements, 
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to explain the act of perception in terms of a complex process of causal 
interrelation between material and mental events. 


As long as there is no act of perception (for example, “during such times 
as when one is asleep without seeing dreams”), the momentary “personal” 
events are submerged in a quasi subconscious state proceeding “like the stream 
of a river, an infinite number of times.” When an “external” element acts as 
stimulant, as in the case of an “impact of the sentient eye organ with the object”, 
the stimulant does not yet appear as an “object” (the final product of 
perception), but only as a disturbance or “vibration” in the submerged “personal 
stream”. As a result of the impact, there appears the element of “adverting” 
(to the "object"), after which “there arise at the eye-door eye-consciousness 
with the sentient eye for physical basis effecting the function of seeing, at 
the ear-door and the others, ear-, nose-, tongue-, body-consciousness, effecting 
the function of hearing, and so on." Before the "object" is conceptually 
registered in the mind and reflected upon, it has to be "accepted" (through 
the mental activity of "contact"), "examined" or "judged" (in accordance with 
the feeling elements), "determined" as "this" or "that" (through the element 
of perception), and formed into the final shape of its appearance (through 
volition and various other mental activities). Such an analysis of perception 
is intended to stress the impermanence and neutrality ("nonself" quality) of the 
whole process. Not only the physical elements but all the other elements—ideas, 
feelings, volitions, conscious functions such as identification and judgement 
— are momentary elements successively appearing in the "personal stream". 


Hume's basic assumption, that “reason” cannot discover any “causality” 
in the.successive appearance of events, deeply influenced his treatment of 
"personal identity" in the Treatise. In a strict logical sense, there is no "identity" 
at all in what we consider "self". Hume's logical analysis of "personal identity" 
thus entails a complete “dissolution” of the "person" into a contingent 
succession (“bundle” or "collection") of events, Even in its modified form, 
as an "associative process" or "causal organization", Hume's treatment of 
“personal identity" 1s unable to account for personal character, for in his 
philosophy, as presented in the Treatise, there is nothing in the quality of events 
that may account for the "cause" of later events. Hame’s eagerness to refute 
the "substance" theory of "self" seems to have hindered him from presenting 
in the Treatise a clear account of what is commonly understood as “personal 
character". 


Like Hume, the Buddhist thinkers reject the "substance" theory of "self" 
(Eternalism). However, they are careful not to run to the opposite extreme of 
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complete contingency (Annihilationsim). In order to abandon the “heresy of 
Eternalism) "seeing it [i.e. the "personal stream” wrongly by grasping the 
sameness of the unbroken series proceeding by way of cause and effect” one 
must, they feel, view the “personal stream” “as the repeated arising of fresh 
states”. But if one assumes that, because the states are momentary and distinct, 
the whole process should be “dissolved” into separate units, one falls prey 
to the opposite heresy—that of Annihilationsim. The correct view of the 
“personal” is that of "knowing it to be an unbroken series of cause and effect". 


The casual relations between past and present events provide the continuity 
of a particular stream of mental and physical elements, keeping it unity (as 
a "stream") through constant change. Thus, to say that a person “feels” or 
“does” something actually means that mental elements (emotions, volitions) 
or physical elements appear in a certain continuum of events. Personality is 
understood as a process. The developing potential of this process depends upon 
its constituent elements, the preceding psychophysical events. The concept of 
“process” enables the Buddhists to account for both unity and change of 
personality. The favorite analogy employed is that of light or fire, The initial 
flame cannot be said to be the same flame as that extinguished. the whole 
process is nothing but “an uninterrupted production of a series of flashing 
flames.” And the "self", it says, like the flame, is a unity of constant change: 
"Consciousness is a conventional name for a chain of conscious moments." 


. The assumption that “personal events" are momentary and separate, and 
yet combine into an "unbroken series", requires a special account of causality. 
Like Hume, the Buddhists reject the idea of causality as a "force" transmitted 
from one element to the next, because by definition, one dharma is completely 
extinguished before another appears. However, this definition does not permit 
a satisfactory account of the continuity of the "personal stream". 


To overcome this difficulty, the Buddhists assumed a kind of “causality 
of affinity". It is not, they say, by any "force" of causation that elements succeed 
one another but by some kind of "qualitative affinity": that is, morally "positive" 
elements provide favorable conditions for the appearance of similarly "positive" 
elements (for example, a thought about the Buddha's mercy stimulates a feeling 
. of quiet and peace), whereas “negative” elements are followed by qualitatively 
similar elements. Rather than say that elements “cause” one another, the 
Buddhists prefer the term this kind of relation "cooperation" or "dependent 
origination" (Pratitya-Samutbada). The concept of "dependent origination" 
enables them to maintain the theory of "no-self", that is, to reject the concept 
of "personal substance" and assume at the same time the existence of 
Karma—the function of a moral law in the process of the “personal stream". 
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To speak in terms of western philosophy, the Buddhists—through their 
analysis of causality in terms of “dependent origination” avoid the extremes 
of both the behavioristic approach and the teleological approach to the concept 
of “person”. For the behaviorist, causality is of a strictly physical nature; the 
teleologist approach unfailingly reintroduces the idea of spiritual substance 

“soul”). In the Buddhist analysis, it is neither mechanical causality nor a purely 
spiritual law that governs human beings. 


The Buddhists account of the psychophysical organism bears comparison 
with western vitalistic theories. The “life stream” of a person, say the Buddhists, 
is maintained through the force of desire, for it is through “craving of an object” 
that neutral elements (dharmas) are “channeled” into a life stream and “T” 
consciousness arises. The “personal stream” evolves neither through rigid 
necessity nor through blind chance. The forces that determine its development 
depend upon its constituent elements. If the elements are “coarse” (morally 
negative) they bring about the “dependent origination” of similarly “coarse” 
elements;. such a deteriorating process of the “personal stream” is governed 
by the “blind” forces of craving and passion. “Positive” elements bring about 
the evolution of the “personal stream” into a state of growing moral refinement; 
in such a case, the determining factors are more of the nature of "free will". 


The western philosophical dilemma of body-mind does not occupy an 
important position in Buddhist thinking, because the Buddhists reject the notion 
of “substance”. Both “physical” (rupa) and “psychical” (nama) events are 
defined as momentary atomic units (dharmas). The interaction of “physical” 
and “psychical” elements is accepted as an obvious fact of experience. It is 
taken for granted that physical elements (such as food, climate, the condition 
of the body) effect the operation of the mental elements, and that mental events 
(thoughts, volitions, impulses) influence physical functions (such as posture, 
respiration, sweat). Also, all the non automatic physical acts (voluntary actions) 
are said to be generated and controlled by thought and volition elements. 


The Buddhists tend to stress the influence of “mind” elements in the 
process of karmic evolution. The Theravadin rejects the claim that “material 
qualities are results of karma”, arguing instead that is primarily to “mental 
characteristics” that we should attribute the operation of karma. 

The tendency to attribute karmic causality only to events that have a strong 
moral quality (whether, good or bad) derives from the view of the "personal 
stream” as a process that is to be purified, through “wholesome” mental 
attitudes. For instance, in the process of perception there interferes a moment 
of conscious decision which determines the final form into which the perceived 
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data settle in consciousness. If the mental elements (especially those of the 
aggregate of mental activities) during the time of perception are morally 
favorable, the perceiver realizes the impermanent nature of the object of 
perception and "observes" it in its "true" dharmic appearance. It is thus mental 
element that play the most decisive role in determining the "moral!" quality 
of perception. 

The concept of moral causality serves also to solve the problem of 
individuation (the distinction of one "personal stream" from another) by 
attributing to every "stream" its specific direction of moral evolution. Thus, 
one "personal stream" is distinguished from another by its particular 
development, which is determined by the process of events. Every such, 
"stream" is open to certain possibilities of development and closed to others, 
according to the conditioning influence of the previous events. 


The understanding of the conditions that determine the "personal process" 
is not inherent in the process itself. The average person's "self-recognition" 
is said to be limited to immediate causes, and even these are often falsely 
interpreted. We do find generalizations in Buddhist literature as to the regularity 
of Physical or psychological processes for the object of Buddhist culture is 
not the theoretical understanding of a system of universal laws but rather the 
experiential knowledge of particular conditions to particular events. 


It is said that in certain meditative states a person might remember long 
forgotten or subconsciously repressed events and view them in a detached and 
objective way. The "insight" into the karmic events of the present or former 
"existences" which one is said to have achieved in such states does not depend 
upon the meditant's inductive or deductive abilities. The understanding of the 
nature of one's psychophysical process (karma) is strictly experiential. It is 
assumed that the meditant actually "sees" events remote in time and space. 
The closest parallel to this kind of "knowledge" may be what is called 

"extrasensory perception". 


The causality of the karmic process is not limited to a period of one 
existence. The Visuddhimagga distinguishes between "Karma the fruit of which 
is to be experienced in this life, karma the fruit of which is to be experienced 
in the next life, and karma the fruit of which is to be experienced in some 
after-life. But because of the Buddhist denial of the existence of personal 
"substance", it is stressed that what passes from one existence to another is 
not some immutable continuous “soul” (the heresy of Eternalism). "There is 
not a single state", says the Visuddhimagga, "that will go over to the next 
existence from this". However, this statement should not be interpreted as 
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suggesting that there is no continuity between the elements of two life terms 
(the heresy of Annihilationism). The next employs the favorite analogy of the 
flame to explain the nature of the continuity between two existences: 


As the flame of a lamp does not go from one wick to the other, 
yet it cannot be denied that, because of it, the flame appears on 
the other wick; even so nothing comes over to this existence from 
the past, nor does anything pass over to the future from the present, 
yet it cannot be denied that because of the aggregates, sense organs, 
elements of the past existence are born here, or that, because of 
them being here, they are born in the future. 


The Buddhists believe that in death the physical and most of the mental 
elements of the “life stream” dissolve, but that the last thought of a dying 
“person” functioning as a “sign” representing the moral nature of one’s past 
karmic processes, combines with the material elements of the new-born 
“person” and continues the same Karmic “stream of life” in a new life term. 
The doctrine of the “wheel of life" (or “transmigration of soul") is thus, in 
essence, a theory of psychological heredity. It consists of an attempt to explain 
the happenings in one’s present life in terms of the moral “character” of one’s 
life in previous existences, and to point at the possibilities of one’s future 
evolution in terms of the moral quality of one’s present and past. 


Buddhist “cosmology” assumes the existence of numerous “planes of 
existence” through which the “person”, in accordance with one’s karmic merit, 
may evolve in one’s future life term. We find in Buddhist literature speculation 
as to the spatiotemporal qualities of these “planes”. However, in more 
sophisticated philosophical writings the “cosmological” aspect of these “planes” 
is not stressed. Instead, they are spoken of as experiential levels attained through 
mediational practice; that is, as modes of consciousness—psychological] rather 


than physical “planes”.?9 


Self or Atman is a marvel to everybody. Nobody can know him. According 
' to Kathapanisad II. 7 when one has beheld, her and proclaimed no one is 
able to understand self. 

Chinmayananda says: 


"Substantially of the same tempo in spirit and words as in Kathapanisad, 
*here is a statement which implies and indicated the rarity of Brahma-vidya. 
The Eternal Absolute is explained to us as Infinite, all-knowing and 
allblissful. But out experience of ourselves, as far as we know. Is that we are 
finite, ignorant and miserable. Thus, between the Reality which is our Self 
and what we experience ourselves to be, there seems to be as much difference 
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as between heat and cold, light and darkness. Why is it we are not able to 
recognise the Self which is our Real Nature? 


In our ignorance, when we try to perceive the Truth, it seems to be 
as a goal to be reached at some distant place, in a distant period of time. 
But, infact, if we are to believe our Lord’s wards, the Self being the essential 
nature, we are never far from it. A mortal is as far away from Immortality, 
the sinner is as far removed from a saint the imperfect is as far removed from 
perfection—as the dreamer is from the waker! Man awakened to this Self’s 
glory is God; God forgetful of His own glory is the deluded man. 


To the body, mind and intellect, the very existence of the subtler Self 
beyond these envelopments is an idea that cannot be even conceived, and when 
a mortal, through the techniques of self perfection, comes to recognize himself 
to be the self, he is struck with a wondrous ecstasy of that supersensuous 
experience. 


The emotion of wonder, when it rises in the mind, has got the capacity 
to black out, for the time being, all cognitions, and the individual who has 
been struck with wonder comes to forget himself and becomes, for the moment, 
one with the very emotion. As an experiment try to surprise fully somebody 
and quietly watch his attitude. With his mouth open and unseeing eyes 
protruding out, every nerve in him stretched to the highest tension, the victim 
of wonderment stands fixed to the spot as a statue carved in moist, cold, flesh! 
The same is the thrilled hush of lived Joy in the temple of experience when 
the Self, all alone with the Self, comes to live as the self? And, therefore, 
the great rishis of old borrowed the term “wonderment” to indicate to the 
student what exactly would be the condition of his personality Layers at the 
moment when his ego drops off from the resplendent Infinite form of the Self. 


The construction is such that it can be interpreted as ‘men who realise 
the self in all Its resplendent, unconditioned beauty and gorgeous might, are 
the marvelous few’—rare, rare, indeed! Of them, except for a rare few, others 
become mum when they try to express in finite words the Joy Infinite in their 
bosom. But the rare few talk and find in themselves not only a capacity to 
express in their own language of symbolism all about their new discovery, 
but they bring this Infinite wisdom within the limited intellectual 
comprehension of the deluded men of their generation Masters, such as, 
Buddha, Christ, Zoroaster, Mahabir and others are wonderful geniuses inasmuch 
as they are indeed very rare. 


* cf Swamyi’s Discourses on Kathopanisad, Chapter I, Section ii, Mantra 7 
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When these rare few appear in the world to bless us with their words 
of right direction, divine encouragement and undying call to us to rise to our 
divine stature, the ungrateful brute in all of us rises in revolt against the prophet 
and provides him with an untimely grave. Even to listen to such masters and 
their divine expositions, very few gather. And the wonder of wonders is that 
even after hearing, the unprepared and the uninitiated cannot understand and 
comprehend the Truth. 


True knowledge makes a man realise that he is a ‘soul with a body’, 
but now, in his ignorance, he thinks that he is a ‘body with a soul’. By the 
exclamation of wonder at the realization, at the declaration and at the very 
proper listening to Truth, it is not meant to discourage the seekers. On the 
other hand, it is mainly intended to encourage those seekers who listen well, 
and also those who cannot listen properly. Those who listen well are encouraged 
to reflect on what they have heard and to meditate until they realise the Self 
in them. The unintelligent listeners also feel encouraged by the very same 
statement expressing the rarity of this knowledge, to make repeated attempts 
at listening (ѕгауапат) continuous reflection (mananam), and long 
contemplation (indidhyasanam). 

Here the Lord concludes the subject of this section thus."?4 


ae Aaaa te WaT ANTI 
«чата walt эе я < Aagi 2.30 


Translation : This, the Indweller in the body of everyone is ever 
indestructible. O Bharata; and therefore, you should not grieve for any creature. 


Dweller in the body of each and every one is eternal and never the slain. 
So Arjuna should not grieve for any man or any creature. 


According to Radhakrishnan “Man is a compound of Self which is 
immortal and body which is mortal. Even if we accept this position that body 
is naturally mortal, still as it is the means of furthering the interests of the 
Self it has to be preserved. This is not by itself a satisfactory reason. So Krsna 
refers to Arjuna’s duty as а warriór."? 

Chinmayananda syas: 

“The subtle Reality in each body, the indwelling spirit in every living 
creature, is eternal and indestructible. АП that is destroyed is only the container: 
the finite matter envelopment. Therefore, Arjuna has been advised that he 
should not grieve at facing his enemies and, in he great battle, even killing 
them if need be. In bringing out this idea, the entire earlier section has been 
used by Krsna where in he argued so well to establish the eternal nature 
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of the soul and the finite nature of the bodies. Rightly Sankara concludes that 
this stanza winds up the entire section opened in verse 11. 


“Неге in this verse it has been shown that from the standpoint of Absolute 
Truth, there is no occasion for grief and attachment. Not only from the 
standpoint of Absolute Truth, but also”:*° 


In the evluation of these “planes” in terms of moral merit, the Buddhist 
approach is clearly idealistic; the less material the “plane”, the more “pure” 
it is considered to be. The “planes of existence” are divided into three 
categories: planes of sense existence, planes of form existence, and planes of 
formless existence. The planes of “sense existence” include the life quality 
of gods, humans, animals and demons. Whether one is reborn into these planes 
depends upon the merit of one’s karma. Those who accumulate good karma 
are said to be reborn as humans and gods; those with bad karma, into demons, 
ghosts, animals, or purgatory beings. The worlds of “form existence” are 
considered to be of a more refined and elevated nature. They are represented 
through the mode of being “gods”, symbolic of positive mental qualitites 
acquired through meditative techniques (“effortless gods”, “easily seeing gods”, 
etc.) The highest planes are those of formlessness. Here, too, the planes are 
named according to the various stages of the “formless meditation”: the plane 
of “infinity of space”, of “infinity of consciousness”, of “nothingness” and 
of “neither perception nor non perception”. It is said that by mastering these 
four kinds of ‘formless meditation”, one gains access to the “formless” planes. 


The Buddhist account of the karmic life process views "ignorance" (the 
“unenlightened” state of mind) as the element that creates and sustains the 
activity and consciousness of the “self”. In the other words, “ignorance” and 
its outcome, “craving” precedes “becoming”. It is not that we crave because 
we exist, we exist because we “crave”. 


And because ignorance brings confusion to beings as regards 
objects and is the cause of the appearance of the activities; likewise 
the activities make preparations for conditioned things and are the 
cause of consciousness; and consciousness cognizes the objects 
and is the cause of name-and-form; and name-and-form gives 
support to each other and is the cause of the six fold sense; and 
the six fold sense proceeds in its own range and is the cause of 
contact; and contact touches the object and is the cause of feeling; 
and feeling enjoys the taste of the object and is the cause of 
craving; and craving lusts after the things of lust and is the cause 
of grasping; and grasping clings to what it can cling to and is 
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the cause of becoming; and becoming throws one into the various 
courses of life and is the cause of birth; and birth produces the 
aggregates by proceeding as their first appearance and is the cause 
of old-age-and-death; and old-age-death is established in the 
maturity and breaking up of the aggregates and is the cause of 
the appearance of a new becoming; it being the abode of sorrow 
and so on. 


The terminology of this passage indicates how phychologically centered 
Buddhist thinking is. For Buddhists the problem of life is not the problem 
of the human body but that of human consciousness. The Buddhist "to be 
or not to be" is therefore a matter, not of physical existence, but of mental 
attitude. The "personal stream" say the Buddhists, is an illusory creation, the 
result of "attachment", for all the dharmas, both physical and mental, are neutral 
(of "non-self" quality). It is through the elements of “ignorance” and "craving" 
that such neutral dharmas are carried into and included in a stream of "self" 
consciousness. The morally negative elements (such as passion, desire, hatred) 
that interfere in perception and activity strengthen the illusion of "self" and 
create "bad karma" which sustains and prolongs the existence of the "personal 
stream". 

If one is to achieve Nirvana, therefore, it is of primary importance that 
these negative elements of "ignorance" and "craving" be eleminated, through 
meditative introspection into the operation of the "aggregates of personality" 
(skandhas). An understanding of the operation of the skandhas, the Buddhists 
claim, provides insight into the conditions that determine our perceptions, our 
attitudes, and our whole life process. Instead of responding uncritically to 
physical and psychological stimuli. we achieve an ever-growing understanding 
of the relations between the various elements that constitute our "personal 
stream". Thus, the karmic life process is either sustained or dissolved through 
the function of consciousness. Through the influence of "ignorance", the karmic 
process is intensified and prolonged; through "wisdom" it is appeased and 
finally extinguished. 


Birth, life-flux, processes of thought, decease, both are and in 
existence yet to be, birth, life again...and thus incessantly doth this 
conscious continuum turn round. But the Enlightened, pondering 
release from this that passeth ever by, have found-steadfast down 
the long years in piety, all bonds of cleaving severed utterly, - 
the path sublime, where death and rebirth cease; and they, so 
faring, shall attain to peace. 
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The notion of “wisdom” in Hinayanic philosophy refers almost exclusively 
to the realization of the idea of "no-self". The main method of achieving this 
realization is the analysis of the function of the various “personal” elements 
through attentive introspection. I have already mentioned the Buddhist analysis 
of the act of perception, wherein the “external” element (five sense objects 
and “mind object” stimulus) comes in contact with the sense organ (five sense 
organs and “mind organ”). The “awareness” of the contact between object and 
organ (the conscious phase of perception) is formed by the addition of a 
consciousness element to each “organ-object” unit (eye-consciousness element 
to eye-element and form-element, ear-consciousness element to ear-element and 
sound-element...mind consciousness element to mind-element and idea- 
element). The complex of “sense object — sense organ" forms the “objective” 
pole of experience and is responsible for the illusion that we perceive an 
"object" (material or mental) whereas the "consciousness element" in its 
function of "awareness" creates the illusion of a perceiving "self". The 
meditator is urged to realize that the.process of perception includes neither 
"self" nor "object". What is real in the whole process—"what exists in its 
true nature"—is only the eighteen elements (six sense objects, six organs, six 
consciousness elements). | 


Through the analysis of perception in terms of the eighteen elements, 
the meditant is supposed to understand that there is nothing of a “self” in 
the whole process, for the “awareness” of the contact between sense object 
and sense organ is not an independent element that functions as “subject” but 
rather the effect of the contact. 


The eighteen are also stated for the purpose of removing the error 
of those people who imagine a soul in consciousness which has 
the intrinsic nature of cognizing the object. For there are people: 
who imagine a soul in such consciousness. To them has the Blessed 
One pointed out its variety through the divisions of the mind- 
element and mind-consciousness-element of the eye, ear, nose, 
tongue, and body, and its impermanence on account of its 
dependence on the cause of the eye and visible form and so on, 
and desirous of eradicating the long latent idea of the soul he 
has declared the eighteen elements. 


This passage tells us that what we mistakenly regard as the “self” is 
nothing but external events whose appearance and disappearance is not 
controlled by consciousness. Therefore, rather than term them “events of 
consciousness”, we should speak of them as “consciousness of events”. Not 
only physical events but also mental ones occur as a result of various factors 
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that are beyond the control of our will. They are all impersonal. Our common 
habit of separating certain events from the general flux and attributing them 
to a personal “subject”, claim the Buddhists, originates in our ignorance of 
the conditions that govern their appearance. Common sense ascribes certain 
phenomena to a "self" but to do so is no more correct than attributing a "self" 
to events, in fact, to say that the self "belongs" to the events would be more 
correct than to state that events belong to a "self". 


Thus in many hundreds of sutras has name and form (i.e. the 
aggregates of mental and physical elements) been set forth, not 
a being, not a person. Therefore just as when the parts such as 
the axle, wheel, frame, pole, are put together in a certain manner, 
the mere word "chariot" comes into use, but there is no such thing 
as "chariot' in the ultimate sense when any of the parts are 
examined; as when the parts of a house, such as wattle, are set 
up in a certain manner enclosing a space, the mere word "house" 
comes into use, but there is no such thing as a house in the ultimate 
sense; as when the thumb and the fingers and so on are placed 
in a certain manner, the mere world "fist" comes into use; as the 
mere words "lute", "army", "town", "tree" come into use when 
their respective parts, such as the body of the lute and the strings, 
elephants and horses, walls and houses and gates, trunk and 
branches and leaves are arranged in certain positions, and there 
is no such thing as [any of these e.g.] a tree in the ultimate sense, 
on examining each part, so when the five clinging aggregates exist, 
the mere word "being", "person": comes into use, but on examining 
each of the states, in the ultimate sense there is no such thing 
as a being, it is the object of a misconception that makes one 
say "I am" or "T"; in the ultimate sense there just is name-and 
form. The discernment of him who sees thus is called the 
discernment of reality. 


The realization that no event what so ever has in itself an "I" quality 
is considered the most important achievement of the Buddhist meditant. Having 
achieved this realization the meditant should be able to understand the "self" 
in terms of impersonal events. À statement such as "I see a table", for example, 
will be analyzed into “There are such-and-such sensations as a result of visual 
contact". Meditants may turn their attention to a particular skandha and analyze 
the conditions of its appearance. For example the elements of the second group, 
the skandha of feelings, are classified as pleasant, unpleasant, and neutral; 
pleasantness or unpleasantness are further classified into categories of physical 
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and mental. The meditant observes the degree of pleasantness of a feeling and 
classifies it in accordance with its origin. For instance, in case of loud noise, 
the meditant might observe, “There is unpleasant feeling from auditory contact”. 
Such discriminations are said to enhance the mediant’s understanding of the 
relations between the various elements that compose personality. 


Beyond the cause he sees not a doer, beyond the proceeding of 
results he sees not anyone to enjoy the results. And by means 
of right understanding he sees clearly that, to say there is a doer, 
when there is a cause, there is some one to enjoy, when there 
is proceeding of results, is, among the wise, only a concept a mare 
usage. Of karma there’s no doer; nor is there somebody to 
experience its result. It’s nothing but bare states that come to pass.” 


The Buddhist realizes that not only one’s own “self” but also the “self” 
of the other 1s a fictitious construction. The notion of the other as a “person” 
creates undesirable effects when it arouses attachment (in the form of feelings 
and desires) in one's own "self". But once one has realized that one's own 
"self" is no more than an illusory construction of impersonal physical and 
mental elements, one may apply the same method to the "self" of the other. 
Once need only recall that the other "person" is not a real existent. One can 
extinguish one's "attachment" to the other "person" by breaking him down 
into the constituent parts, thus driving him out of existence. 


The self-awareness of the meditant, in which every act is analyzed into 
its various physical and mental components, puts an end to spontaneity. When 
we function unreflectively, we experience ourselves as a vital unity flowing 
from a personal center of action; but in the process of meditation, the mind 
turns from the outside world of action into an inner state of reflective self- 
consciousness. Instead of functioning spontaneously in response to the various 
stimuli, one develops an awareness of even the tiniest detail of one's 
psychophysical organism. Under such conditions, one is apt to experience of 
the loss of one's personal center. There is no more a sense of "T" binding 
the various elements into a vital unity. The personality dissolves into a flux 
of lifeless elements. 


Just as a wooden doll, void of soul, without life or force, walks or stops 
by means of the string attached to wood, and appears to be endowed with force 
and vitality, so this name-and-form, though without soul, life or force, walks 
or stops owing to mutual association and appears to be endowed with force 
and vitality. There is here truly name and form, wherein exists no being nor 
man. 'Tis void and fashioned like a doll, a lump of ill, like grass and sticks.?? 
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How does Vipassana work to End ‘Suffering? 
Angaraj Chaudhury* 


What is vipassana? It is a technique of meditation. By practising it we learn 
to look within. Why do we look within and what do we see there? When 
we try to be aware most of the time we are aware of the conscious mind 
called paritta citta which is a very small part of the mind. A great part of 
the mind is unconscious or subconscious. The Buddha called it anusaya. After 
he learned the two higher (seventh and eighth) stages of arüpavacara dhyana 
(formless Meditation) he came to the conclusion that he was not free from 
the cycle of birth and death. He realized that he was far away from getting 
rid of suffering, Why? Because although he could control his conscious mind, 
the unconscious mind is not under his control. Much activity takes place there 
of which one is hardly aware. The Buddha discovered that it is our mind, 
both conscious and unconscious, which creates desires and desires cause 
suffering. So far the Buddha had learned to control his conscious mind but 
how to be aware of the subconscious mind and how not to allow it to create 
desires in ignorance was the problem before him. So he discovered the 
technique of vipassana meditation. 


How does it work? Before we understand its mechanism we should bear 
in mind a few things. First desire (ѓалла) is at the root of all our suffering 
and second, ме create desire in ignorance. Because we do not known the real 
nature of things we fall for them. It we knew that everything, howsoever 
beautiful it may look, is impermanent we would not hanker after it. In order 
to know the real nature of things we have to live in the present and living 
in the present means being mindful and realizing impermanence. We have to 
develop sati (mindfulness) and sampajañña (insight into the impermanent nature 
of things) for this. 


Creation of desires is a twofold process. When we like something we 
like to have more of it and when we do not like a thing we like to get rid 
of it. Both are desires all the same. Therefore, creation of desires is a continuous 
process. Not only when we are awake we create and multiply them but also 
when we are asleep we do so. Our unconscious mind or anfarmana goes on 
multiplying them endlessly. How our conscious mind creates desires is easy 
to understand but how our unconscious or subsconscious mind does it is 
difficult to understand. 


* A renowned scholar, Igatpuri, Mumbai 
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We come in contact with the outside world with the six sense organs we are 
endowed with. Each sense organ has its object in the outside world. The eye 
has rupa (visible object), the ear has sadda (sound) and so on. When a sense 
organ comes in contact with its object, consciousness (viññana) arises. We 
just know that something has happened. This consciousness is neutral. Then 
perception (sañña) - the second part of the mind knows it and evaluates it. 
Then vedand or samvedanà arises which gives rise to tanhd or desire. If it - 
is something we like, we have pleasant sensations (sukhada samvedana) and 
if we do not like it we have unpleasant ones (dukkhada sumvedund). This is 
the third part of the mind. We want more of pleasant sensations and: want 
to get rid of unpleasant ones. In both the cases we begin to desire, desire 
to have more of pleasant sensations or desire to get rid of unpleasant ones. 
This is sarikhadra-the fourth part of mind. Thus we begin to produce misery. 
From this it is clear that it is sensations, pleasant or unpleasant, which cause 
desire. Vedana paccayá tankā. This is one of the twelve links of the Law of 
Dependent Origination (paticcasamuppdda) propounded by the Buddha. This 
law explains the mechanism of how we create our misery and this also explains 
how we can end it. Vipassana helps us end it because it helps us understand 
the true nature of things i.e. impermanence and also helps us keep cravings 
and aversions away by knowing their nature. 


The Buddha explained through the Law of Dependent Origination that 
desire (tanha) is the cause of suffering. Tanhad paccaya upaddanam (desires 
cause attachment) and updddna paccayá bhavo (attachment causes becoming). 
He also showed in many of the suttas that sensations (vedand) have both mental 
and physical aspects. Therefore, vedand is like a bridge between mind and 
body. Thoughts arise in our mind but sensations caused by them are felt on 
our body. Vedandsamasarand sabbe dhamma (Ariguttaranikáya, Atthaka nipáta, 
3.159 V.R.I. edition). If we learn to see vedand objectively i.e. without making 
any reaction we can stop our miseries from arising and multiplying. A time 
will come when all latent desires will be rooted out and we will put an end 
to our suffering. 


The practice of samatha type of meditation can help us control our mind 
and not allow it to come in contact with the outside objects. As a result, there 
will be no sensation, no desire and no suffering. But how to stop unconscious 
or subconscious mind from reacting to sensations that are constantly caused 
by various dhammas arising deep within us without our being aware of them? 


In ancient India the samatha type of meditation was taught and practised 
to control and concentrate mind so that the fickle and unsteady mind was 
controlled and not allowed to hanker after various objects of the world. Thus 
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the process of the creation of desire was stopped. Siddhartha Gautama learned 
this technique of meditation with А]ага kalama and Uddaka Rümaputta and 
learned to control his mind. But as said above he realized that although with 
his technique he could control his conscious mind he could not control his 
unconscious mind called anusaya where reactions take place continuously and 
desires are multiplied. He also realized that so long as he did not get rid of 
the anusaya klesas that lie deep in his subconscious mind and so long as 
he was not able to keep a guard on its working, he would not be rid of suffering. 
This led him to think a little more deeply about the working of his subconscious 
mind. This also led him to discover the technique of vipassana. Vipassana, 
as said above, is to look within and see all sensations that arise there 
equanimously. This process of looking within enables one to realize the 
impermanent nature of all things at the experiential level which, in turn, makes 
one come out of ignorance and develop non-attachment to all objects of the 
world. Observing sensations and realizing their impermanent nature make one 
wise. Vedand, instead of producing fanhá, begins to produce раййа (wisdom). 


Vipassana enables one not to create new sankhdrads by observing 
sensations equanimously. When new ones are not produced then the old 
sankharas come up on the surface from our antarmana and die out because 
we do not react to them. This we can understand with the help of a simile. 
Imagine a fire. It will keep on burning till the fuel is added to it. If the fuel 
is stopped being given, then it will burn till the old stock is there. It will 
extinguish as soon as the old stock is exhausted. This is the law of nature. 
When we react to sensations we add fuel to fire i.e. we keep oil and wick 
ready for the sparks of reactions to catch. Old sarikhdrds come up on the 
surface like leaping sparks. But when we learn not to react we allow them 
to die out and nor become fire. That is why it is said that old sankharas 
die out and new ones are not produced. Khinam purünam navam natthi 
sambhavam. This, in short, is the mechanism of vipassana. 


Let us understand this mechanism in detail. For practising vipassana it 
is necessary to control our monkey mind. We have also to train it. 


Although the practice of observing precepts helps us in restraining our 
words and deeds, this restraint is not so useful unless the mind is restrained. 
Because the mind is the spring of all actions, wholesome or unwholesome, 
so mind has got to be purified. 

For purifying mind it is necessary to control it. While practising vipassana 
we learn to concentrate it by being aware of the incoming and outgoing breath. 
This subject of meditation is universal inasmuch as it transcends all castes 
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and'creeds and it is common to all human beings. Besides, this is not outside- 
of anyone but it is always with him. 


In a ten-day course one learns to observe the incoming and outgoing 
breath and thus sharpens one's mind. One develops mindfulness more than 
ever. With this sharp and concentrated mind one begins to observe the 
sensations that arise on one's body more clearly. Thus observing sensations 
one learns their impermanent nature at the experiential level. Vipassana 
bha@vand makes us clearly see that whatever the nature of sensations, pleasant, 
unpleasant or neutral they do not last for ever. Even though we have pleasant 
sensaions and want them to continue, that never happens. They do change. 
So is the case with the other two kinds of sensations. This realization at the 
experiential level which we have over and over again leaves not an iota of 
doubt in us that sensations are in a constant state of flux. From such experiences 
we learn aniccatà (impermanence). We see it as a phenomenon. Practising 
vipassana bhdvand we develop nirveda i.e. non attachment. We are attached 
to things of the world particularly to the beautiful things we like, in ignorance. 
We cling to them and want to have more of them and want them to continue 
because we do not know their real nature. Intellectually we know that all the 
objects of the world are impermanent. But vipassana enables us to see their 
real nature at the experientia] level. This repeated experience makes the scales 
of our eyes fall. Thus realizing the impermanent nature of things in the world 
we do not feel like being attached to any thing. 


How do we realize the impermanent nature of things? 


Vipassana makes us mindful. Mindfulness enables us to see sensations. 
'Seeing sensations we begin to see their impermanent nature at the experiential 
level. Thus we are able to see the impermanent nature of the things of the 
world. We develop attachment to the objects of the world because we do not 
know their real nature. Once their real nature is seen directly we gradually 
develop non attachment. We now do not crave for them. Once our craving 
ceases, desires do not multiply and consequently suffering also does not 
multiply. At least we come to а stage where we do not create new sankhdras. 


But it is not so easy to achieve mindfulness and begin to realize aniccatá. 
Our mind is very fickle and unsteady. Unless this monkey mind is controlled 
and restrained we will not be able to see the impermanent nature of things. 

The first part of the training in a ten-day course is to practise Andpdnasati 
ie. development of mindfulness of the incoming and outgoing breath. 
Respiration is an object of attention. It is a universal object because it is with 
all meditators belonging to any caste, race or creed. It is also universal because 
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it remains readily available to every one as has been said above. So it is a 
noncontroversial object of meditation. To begin the practice of anapana sati 
1.е. awareness of respiration a meditator sits comfortably in an upright posture. 
He keeps his back and head straight and closes his eyes. There should be 
no distraction in the room where he sits to meditate. With his closed eyes 
he begins to turn his attention from the outer world to the world within. He 
keeps his attention fixed on the breath going in and coming out of the nostrils. 
He keeps his attention fixed on the natural breath. It has been rightly said 
that, “This is not a breathing exercise; it 1s an exercise in awareness. The 
effort is not to control the breath but instead to remain conscious of it as 
it naturally is: long or short, heavy or light, rough or subtle. For as long as 
possible one fixes the attention on the breath, without allowing any distractions 
to break the chain of awareness.” (See The Art of Living by William Hart, 
p 73 V.R.I. edition) 


Very soon he realizes the difficulty of keeping his attention fixed on 
respiration. He finds it very difficult to remain aware of his respiration for 
a long time. Very soon he tries to be aware of his respiration he is distracted 
either by a pain in the legs or somewhere else or distracted by some thoughts 
and memories of the past or some plans to be executed in the future. The 
more he tries to suppress these distracting thoughts and memories, the more 
they catch his attention. He pays attention to a thousand things but his rspiration. 
It is so because of the habit pattern of mind which is ingrained since time 
immemorial. This habit pattern of mind has got to be changed. He sits with 
renewed determination to give attention to the incoming and outgoing breath, 
but a thousand things jump into his mind. 


It does not take long for a meditator to discover that it is very difficult to 
control his mind. Like a spoiled child it wants this toy now and that toy again 
after some time. This is how a meditator learns to discover his true nature. 
Although he finds it very difficult to live with reality he sincerely tries to do 
so and again in his attempt he fixes his attention on his respiration. His mind 
runs away again but he tries to bring it back on his respiration. He is instructed 
not to be annoyed at this because if he is annoyed he reacts. He is instructed 
not to lose his temper. So he does not lose his temper nor does he lose heart 
but he tries again and again to bring it back on his respiration. His attempt to 
do it over and over again calms his wandering mind and he learns to repeat this 
exercise without tension and without discouragement. He has to repeat this 
exercise and continue his practice with patience and calmness. This is right effort 
(затта vayamo). In short, to bring his mind back to respiration and to continue 
his attention on respiration is right effort. 
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Right effort (sammd vaydmo) leads to right awareness (sammd sati). If 
a meditator makes effort to keep his mind fixed on his incoming and outgoing 
breath, the first thing he does is he learns to live in the present. He also learns 
to detach himself from the past as also learns to keep himself from the future. 
Thinking either of the past or of the future makes him unrealistic. But if he 
keeps his mind fixed on his respiration he learns to live in the present. He 
learns what he is doing in the present. Being aware of the present he does 
not do any thing in ignorance. He is aware of what is happening now. When 
he lives in the past memories or when he plans for the future he either 
remembers his past which is gone or plans for the future which is not yet 
come. In both the cases he is not with reality. He can live with reality only 
in the present. This practice of fixing his attention on respiration makes it 
possible for him to live in the present. It also enables him to be fully aware 
of what he does in the present. He does not do any thing now in ignorance. 


The technique of Gndpdna sati is a method to develop one’s ability to 
be aware of the present moment. If one develops this ability, one is less likely 
to do anything in ignorance. There is another reason for developing awareness 
of respiration. It can enable a meditator to experience ultimate reality. 


‘Focusing on breathing can help us explore whatever is unknown about 
ourselves, to bring into consciousness whatever has been unconscious. It acts 
as a bridge between the conscious and unconsious mind, because the breath 
functions both consciously and unconsciously. We can decide to breathe in 
a particular way, to contol the respiration. We can stop breathing for a time. 
And yet when we cease trying to control respiration, it continues without any 
prompting’. (The Art of Living by William Hart, p. 75) 

When our mind begins to wander and we can no longer fix our attention 
on respiration it is good to breathe intentionally and breathe slightly hard in 
order to fix the attention more easily. Acarya Satyanarain Goenka says this 
time, and again in his discourses. As soon as the awareness of respiration 
becomes clear and steady we then allow our respiration to be natural whether 
it is hard or soft, deep or shallow, long or short or fast or slow. Our whole 
purpose is to observe the present reality as it is at the level of sensations 
and develop wisdom, yathabhiitafidnadassana, When we breathed intentionally 
we did observe a particular kind of reality. From this we come to see a subtler 
reality when our breath becomes natural. Thus we make progress in being 
aware of a subtler reality. 


Our breath is a great signal of what goes on in our mind. So long as 
the mind is peaceful and not disturbed by any negativity like anger, aversion, 
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fear or passion, our breath is regular and gentle but as soon as any defilement 
arises in mind our breath becomes irregular, more rough, heavy and rapid. 
such respiration acts as signal and alerts us to the defilement that arises in 
our mind. If we observe our respirations attentively and mindfully we can 
know of the negativity that arises in our mind. Thus we get to know a reality. 
The reality is that whenever any defilement arises in our mind our breath 
becomes unnatural. Thus we begin to see reality as it is. 


There is another good reason for practising awareness of breathing in 
and breathing out. We know that our goal is to free our mind from negativity. 
So every step we take towards that goal must be pure. It must be wholesome 
also. Therefore, the object that we take recourse to for achieving the 
concentration of mind must be wholesome. Breath is such an object. It has 
a reality. We can not have craving or aversion towards breath. It is, therefore, 
an appropriate object of attention. Bill Hart sums up Sri S. N. Goenka’s view 
in these words, “In the moment when the mind is fully focussed on respiration, 
it is free from craving, free of aversion, and free of ignorance. However, brief 
that moment of purity may be, it is very powerful, for it challenges all one's 
past conditioning. All the accumulated reactions are stirred up and begin to 
appear as various difficulties, physical as well as mental, which hinder one’s 
efforts to develop awareness.” (The Art of Living, p. 76) 


When we feel that we are not making progress or we are slow to do 
so we become impatient and angry. Sometimes sloth and torpor get over us. 
We begin to doze off as soon as we begin to meditate. We feel like having 
so many excuses not to continue with the observation of respiration. We tend 
to become impatient and sad. But it is at this stage that we practise right 
effort. If awareness deludes us we must pursue it time and again. A time 
is bound to come when we will attain concentration of mind and begin to 
be clearly aware of our respiration. We may at times be assailed by doubts 
about the teacher or the teaching or by doubts about our own ability to meditate. 
But a sincere effort to develop awareness of mind will clear all our doubts. 


These hindrances arise only in reaction to our success, however, little 
jt may be. Our perseverance will make them disappear. Continuity of this 
practice will go a long way in our achieving concentration of mind and our 
being aware of breath whether hard or soft, deep or shallow, long or short, 
fast or slow. 


After practising Gn@pdna for three days and a half, meditators begin to 
practise vipassana. Vipassana means to look within in a special manner. What 
do they do when they practise it? With their minds concentrated by practising 
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йпйрапа they are now more sensitive to see what is happening within. They 
are now better able to observe them. What used to pass unnoticed is now 
mindfully observed by them. This observation enables them to live in the 
present time and with the present reality. Neither there is remembering the 
past nor there is thinking of the future. Meditators are anchored to the present. 
They come to observe different kinds of sensations on their bodies. These 
sensations arise because of the interaction between mind and body. Whenever 
there is interaction between the two, and there is always their mteraction, 
sensations either pleasant or unpleasant or neutral arise. The Buddha 
experienced that even thoughts cause sensations let alone gross sensual objects 
coming in contact with their respective sense organs. Sabbe dhammaà vedaná 
samasarana. As our respirations make us aware of the kind of defilement that 
arises in our mind so our sensations on the body make us aware of different 
kinds of defilements arising in our mind. Just as an angry man's breaths are 
fast so he experiences hot sensations on his body. These sensations are caused 
by his anger and they can make his life miserable. But if he learns to observe 
them equanimously without reacting to them, the strength of these sensations 
will become less and less and he will be far from being miserable, This is 
the benefit of vipassana. One is taught to sharpen one's mind with the help 
of ánapüna and vipassana and see things equanimously. Being equanimous 
means being free from craving and aversion. And being mindful means to 
see the impermanent nature of pleasant or unpleasant sensations. They arise 
to pass away. And so is the case with neutral sensations. They also do not 
remain neutral for a long time. They also change. This realization on the part 
of the meditator is a tremendous realization. He begins to understand that if 
even pleasant sensations are not permanent why hanker after them? Thus he 
develops non-attachment to things. With the practice of vipassana one always 
lives in the present time, sees the impermanent nature of not only sensations 
but of all phenomena and thus develops wisdom not to crave for the things 
of the world and finally develops non-attachment which leads one to nibbana. 


Vipassana enables one to see clearly where and why tanhd (craving) 
arises. It arises wherever there is anything agreeable and pleasurable (Yam 
loke piyarüpam sGtariipam, etthesà tanha uppajjamüna uppajjati, etthesá 
nivisamana nivisati. (See Mahasatipatthana Sutta). Sights, sounds, smells, 
tastes, tangibles and mind-objects in the world are agreeable and pleasurable. 
When they come in contact with their respective sense organs sensations arise. 
If they are pleasant, craving arises and if they are unpleasant aversion arises. 
The former speaks of a desire to have more of the pleasant sensations and 
the latter speaks of a desire to get rid of unpleasant ones soon. In both the 
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cases there is desire all the same. Vedand paccayd tanha and tanhà paccayá 
upadana. Tanha, therefore, is responsible for our misery. The Buddha 
discovered from his own experience that between the object and the reaction 
there is a missing link of vedana. What we want are not the objects of the 
world as such but we want to have more of the pleasant sensations and less 
of the unpleasant ones. Therefore, he taught us the technique of vipassana to 
observe vedand without making any reaction. Thus we do not multiply our 
miseries. We do so also because we have the knowledge of reality as it is. 
We also know at the experiential level that things are not permanent. If they 
are not permanent why hanker after them and suffer? 


When a vipassi meditator sees this clearly and also sees that sensations 
pleasant or unpleasant are impermanent, they develop non-attachment to them. 
This non-attachment that he develops is based on his wisdom (pafifia), on his 
yathabhiitandnadassana, on his knowledge and vision of reality as it is. 


Understanding the mechanism of vipassana is to understand the process 
of our creating misery as also the process of coming out of it. 


It has been said in the Satipatthana Sutta that establishing of awareness 
is the only way for the purification of beings, for the overcoming of sorrow 
and lamentation, for the ending of suffering and grief, for the gaining of right 
path and for the realisation of nibbana. Ekayano maggo sattünam visuddhiyà, 
sokaparidevanam | samatikkamáya, | dukkhadomanassüánam — attharigamaya, 
fidyassa adhigamdya, nibbünassa sacchikiriyaya. The same can be said of 
vipassana. 


Suggestions for World Buddhist Unity and Co-operation: 
Theravada and Mahayana 


Jinabodhi Bhikkhu* 


Theravida and Mahayana differ only in metaphysical, philosophical and 
transcendental topics and not in spirit. Both are devoted to well-being of oneself 
and all the sentient beings of the universe. Buddhists believe in the unity of 
all human beings, nay, all living beings. Yet we speak of similarities and 
dissimilarities of both the schools. 


Theravada Buddhism emphasizes an individual's liberation from samsara 
(the rounds of births and deaths) first. 


Маһауапа Buddhism aims at Bodhisattvahood in order to help more 
people to overcome suffering. Theravada Buddhism is pragmatic in its nature. 
Mahayana Buddhism is more speculative, argumentative and philosophical. 


There 1s of course, common ground for agreements between the two 
schisms of Buddhism. ° “Throughout the long history of Buddhism, unity-amidst 
diversity is strikingly evident. Every student or adherent of Buddhism, at all 
times and places, admits that Buddha taught a middle path (madhyama 
pratipad), comprising a doctrine which kept clear of the two extremes, existence 
and non-existence, eternity and non-eternity of the world and its contents, and 
a discipline which advocated neither self-mortification nor a life of ease.’’ 
(Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism and its Relation to Hinayana by Dr. 
Nalinaksha Dutt, 1930, Page-46). Both schools strive to get rid of attachment, 
hatred and delusion (raga, dvesa, moha). Both are ready to accept the Four 
Noble Truths and Law of Causation (Pratitya Samutpada) as their starting point. 
In practical field Buddhists are valiant fighters against all kinds of evils arising 
out of thirst (Tanha). 

Scholars have produced voluminous works to compare and contrast 
between the two schisms of Buddhism. They may be summarized as follows: 


Theravada Buddhism emphasizes an individual's liberation from Samsara 
(the rounds of births and deaths) first. 


Mahayana Buddhism aims at Bodhisattvahood in order to help more 
people from suffering. 


Theravada Buddhism worships Gotama, the Buddha as its highest object 
of worship even though he had long ago entered Nirvana. 


* Chairman & Associate Professor, University of Chittagong, Chittagong, Bangladesh. 
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Mahayana Buddhism worships different Bodhisattvas (the Buddhas-to-be) 
who are believed to be living and roaming in the world to help anyone in need 
of help and prays for them. 


Theravada Buddhism is ргартаіїс in its nature. It has laid down a clear 
and practical path to a clear and definite goal. 


Mahayana Buddhism is тоге speculative, argumentative and 
philosophical. It has clear flare for abstract arguments for or against 
metaphysical realities like the Buddha nature, true of Original Mind, Emptiness 
and so on. 


Theravada Buddhism encourages gradual treading of the path. It usually 
beings with faith in the Triple Gem (Saddha) avoiding evil and harmful acts 
(Sila), doing good (Dana), developing Loving Kindness (Metta), compassion 
(Karuna), Sympathetic joy (Mudita) and Equanimity (Upekkha) practising 
tranquility meditation (Samadhi) and ends with developing insight into the 
ultimate truth of things. 

Маһауйпа Buddhism has not assigned a fixed path to all its followers. 
Anyone is free to concentrate on any step as he/she likes or in accordance 
with one’s potential or aptitudinal background. The Pure Land Sect, for instance, 
may put emphasis on faith while the school of Zen Buddhism may opt for 
intuitive insight and sudden enlightenment.! 


Himayana (Hy.) and Mahayana (My.) may briefly be compared thus: 


i) Hy. is ethical and historical, while My. is religious and metaphysical, 
being a later phase of Buddhism (2nd or Ist century B.C.). 


ii) The Hy. scriptures are recorded in Pali and later in mixed Sanskrit, 
while those of Mahayana are in pure Sanskrit. 


iii) In Hy. the conception of non-ego (anatman) is that the conglomeration 
of five elements (Skandhas), which are constantly changing (anitya) 
or momentary (ksanika). 

iv) In Hy. emancipation (Nirvana) is individualistic but at the same time, 
it should be noted that it is not annihilation but it is eternal state, 
peaceful, happy and excellent, while in My, it is the attainment of 
perfection of knowledge, i.e., Prajña-paramitá or Buddhahood. 

v) In Hy. Nirvana is attained by eradication of impurities due to ignorance 
(avidya), while in My. emancipation is not only ‘by the eradication of 
impurities due to ignorance but also the eradication of the immutable 
calm, pure and eternal (fieyavarana). 
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In Hy. its followers are known as Ѕгауакаѕ, who seek arhathood, and 
at the end of life-span, Nirvāna, while in My. its followers are known 
as Bodhisattvas, who are instructed to attain Bodhi-pranidhi-citta and 
Bodhi-prasthdna-citta i.e., by the former term it is meant that they are 
to take the vow that they want to attain Bodhi and ultimately become 
a Buddha, and by the latter term it is meant that the Bodhisattvas are 
to start attempts for attaining perfection in the six perfections 
(páramitàs) and Dasa bhümis. Their aim should be to realise the highest 
truth (paramartha-satya), which is vast and of one taste like the ocean, 
in which all rivers lose their identities. 


In Hy. the laity is mainly supporters of the Sangha by making gifts 
of food, robes and by erecting monasteries for the residence of monks. 
They are mere listeners to the discourses delivered by the monks and 
observers of the five precepts and occasionally of the eight precepts 
temporarity, while in My. the laity is designated as Bodhisattvas. 


According to Hy. Buddhas appear only once in an aeon (kalpa) while, 
according to My., all beings possess Buddha-nature, technically known 
as the Tathagatagarbha (womb of Tathagatas), which is a mixture of 
both good and evil, and it is only when the evils of a being are totally 
eradicated, the particular being becomes a Tathagata. 


In Hy. there is no place for metaphysical conception of Sunyatà of 
the Madhyamikas nor for the conception of Vijñana-mátra of the 
Yogacaras. Both the Madhyamikas and the Yogācāras regard that the 
worldly beings and objects are transient, momentary (ksanika), and 
hence they are actually non-existent, ($unya) or absolutely pure 
consciousness. 


It is now proposed to deal with the agreements between Hy. and My. These are. 


i) 


ii) 


iv) 


v) 


To get rid of attachment, hatred and delusion (rdga, dvesa, moha). 
The world has neither beginning (anamataggo ayam samsGro) nor end. 


The four Aryasatyas, viz., dukkha, samudaya, nirodha and märga 
(suffering, its origin, its decay and the eightfold path leading to its 
decay). 


All worldy beings and objects are transient (anitya), momentary 
(ksanika) and are in a state of perpetual flux (sanantana), and are 
without any real substance (апабтакат). 


The law of causation (pratitya-samutpada) is universally valid. It is 
thus explained in verse: 
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"Ye dharma hetuprabhavé hetum tesam Tathágatah hyavadat tesam yo 
nirodh' evam уай: Mahasramanah.’’ 


(Trans. The worldly beings and objects, which arise from a cause, the 
Tathagata has explained it and their extinction has also been explained by the 
Great Ascetic). 


Nagarjuna in his Madhyamika Karika (pp. 6,160,503, 542) has identified 
the jaw of causation with the highest truth and its incarnation is Buddha in 
these words: 


"Yo pratityasamutpádam pa$yati, so dharmam pa$yati, yo dharmam 
pa$yati, so Buddham paáyati."' 

(The sense of this passage is that the worldly beings and objects, which 
arise out of causes, do not exist in reality. One, who realizes this unreality 
of worldly beings and objects, visualizes the Truth, and therefore, visualizes 
the Buddha, the embodiment of truth)? 


We should remember that the Buddha encouraged freedom of freethinking 
earmarking 'Ehi Passiko' i.e. come and see. 


Now, we can conceive and raise the question that is there any utility of 
drawing a line of demarcation between these two bands of Buddhist? Let the 
metaphysical, philosophical and transcendental topics be kept in books. In 
practical field as Buddhists we are valiant fighters. As Narada puts it: 


In one sense all Buddhists are courageous warriors. They do fight, but 
not with weapons and bombs. They do kill, but not innocent men, women 
and children. 


With whom and with what do they fight? Whom do they mercilessly kill? 


They fight with themselves, for man is the worst enemy of man. Mind 
is his worst foe and best friend. Ruthlessly they kill the passions of lust, 
hatred and ignorance that reside in this mind by morality concentration and 
wisdom.? 

It is to be noted here that, Buddhism as a moral system deals with good 
conduct and bad conduct that conduce to happiness or unhappiness of an 
individual or of society as a whole; it prescribes duties of people in society 
towards one another.* 

The Buddha's message of non-violence and peace, of love and 
compassion, of tolerance and understanding of truth and wisdom, of respect 
and regard for all life, of freedom from selfishness, hatred and violence, 
delivered over two thousand five hundred years ago, stands good for today 
and will stand forever as the Truth. It is an eternal message.’ 
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Both materials and spiritual progress are essential for the development 
of a nation....It is the duty of respective government and philanthropic bodies 
to cater for the material development of the people and provide congenial 
conditions, while religions like Buddhism, in particular cater for the moral 
advancement to make people ideal citizens.® 


The message of Buddhism and the principle on which it rests have 
assumed new significance in the world of today and the peace of which the 
U.N.O. speaks is but an indication that the whole world is gradually veering 
round to the belief embodied in the religion (message) of the Buddha.’ 


There is a growing interest in Buddhism the world over because many 
informed people have grown rather weary of religious dogmatism and 
superstitions, on one hand, and agreed and selfishness arising from materialism, 
on the other. Buddhism can teach humanity to work the middle path of 
moderation and have a better understanding on how to lead a richer life of 


peace and happiness.? 


An international monitoring body should be created so as to review how 
far these principles have been violated by the successors of the founding father 
of the principles of Райсаѕйа in relations among states. The present world is 
divided on ideological national identification and other superficial differences. 
The principles of Paricasila remind us that basically we аге all human beings 
and have the same ideals. This necessitates collaboration among various 
religionists to unite the efforts of all people to implement these principles. 


Before attaining the transcendental peace, one has to attain peace here 
and now. The Buddhist way of life is a practice aimed at achieving peace 
and harmony in the world of living beings. 


The Buddha refrained from all metaphysical speculations and denied 
mysterious revelations, for according to him, whatever cannot be practiced and 
experienced or expressed in rational concepts should be avoided as misleading 
and untrustworthy. 


The destiny of the individual, society or the world around has not been 
entrusted to any outside power, divine or otherwise. He says,--Oneself, indeed 
IS one’s savior, for what other savior would there be? 


We are constantly tormented by the ever-increasing fear of a global nuclear 
war. It is the moral duty of all political leaders and rulers of the world to 
remove this fear from every human heart. It is hard to justify spending an 
enormous amount of money on the development of still new types of weapons 
while teeming millions of people in different countries, especially in the Third 
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World, are languishing in human conditions and die from poverty, malnutrition 
and disease.? 


Buddha was not only a humanist but also a social reformer. 


Buddha established Sangha or the Order with the noble purpose to relieve 
the sufferings of human beings. 


A conscious effort was made to influence societies through Buddha's 
doctrine during the reign of great Indian. emperor Ašoka. Buddhism was put 
into action as practical faith helping to mould society. 


If Buddhism is to survive it must take its place in society and its principles 
must influence the changes that are going on. It must provide the solutions 
to the problems of a' dynamic society. The Buddhist Bhikkhus have to play 
a more active and positive role in helping the Buddhist communities with 
the teachings and noble activities of Buddha. 


The Buddhist religio-cultural organizations have an important role to play 
in the community welfare services and in social education. Religious values 
can be an important source of social ideals and principles. The best and most 
successful way to make Buddhism popular at the present time is to promote 
Buddhist education. There are several important ways by which we can 
promote Buddhist education: 


1. To educate youths to lead virtuous lives and to propagate the sublime 
doctrines of Buddha through lectures, books, periodicals and 
magazines and newspapers. 


2. To establish schools, universities and orphanges so that our younger 
generation will be taught to be the bearers of light and inspiration 
to the ignorant, exercising an influence upon all those around them 
by the guidance of the ethical principles of Buddha. 


3. To form study centres at the Buddhist centres and other socio-cultural | 
organizations. 


4. To print Buddhist publications either monthly, quarterly or annually. 
This will promote unity, solidarity and universal brotherhood among 
Buddhists and wil] be the best way to promote the sublime doctrines 
of Buddha. 


One of the greatest difficulties faced by the Buddhist organizations is 
the shortage of manpower to do community education and welfare work in 
some countries. Buddhist organizations with their leadership and knowledge 
of the needs of the people can play a significant role in guiding young people 
and helping them to realize the ideals of a good and purposeful life. 
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To organize, promote and carry on social, educational, cultural and other 
humanitarian services irrespective of race and religions are the profound duties 
of all Buddhists. 


The world is full of sorrows and sufferings due to human failings-pride, 
greed, ego, craving, selfish desires and hatred. These failings can and must be 
eradicated. It can be removed through the sublime teachings of Buddha. We 
should work to create a society in which individual wealth is limited and proverty 
is a thing of the past and in which science and religion walk hand in hand. 


Through the use of the Four Sublime Abodes (BrahmaVihara) Metta 
(loving kindness), Karund (compassion), Mudita (sympathetic joy), Upekkha 
(equanimity), we can build a society which is still materialistic but with a 
spiritual bias. “Live and let live" should be our motto.!9 


In fine, I call the attention of this august gathering to set up a World 
Body of the Buddhists to implement all plans and programmes to be chalked 
out in a next international forum like this. 

We have entered a new age of sweeping globalisation. Tremendous 
advancement in Communication Technology or LT. has made it easier. 
Buddhism has capacity to cope with it. We are to explore it. Ever-new thought 
of Buddha can meet the challenges of the age. We are to be aware of it. 

For concerted efforts to materialize the Buddha’s message of non-violence 
and peace so urgently needed here and now I like to put forward the following 
suggestions: 

1. ‘Sound education and proper methods of practice and necessary to 
spread Buddhism around the world” Men and women equally be 
educated to meet modem needs. 

2. “Buddhist monks must be well-versed in the fundamental teaching of 
the Lord Buddha and unwavering in the practices of the principles 
which have been passed down through time’. 

3. A World Body of the Buddhists be formed to supervise worldwide 
Buddhists activities as per pristine ideals of Buddhism. 

4. A Central Monastary Fund under World Body of Buddhists be created 
to defray expenses incurred in materializing all aims and objectives. 

5. Arrangements to help materially poor Buddhists but rich in Buddhist 
cultural heritage be made through the World Body. 

6. Students of poor Buddhist countries or regions be assisted materially 
for higher education. | 
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7. Plans be prepared to protect Buddhist heritages of any country where 
they are in danger. Bangladesh in one of the countries for the 
appropriate case at hand to be taken up. 


8. Bhikkhu Training Centre be established in Suitable places. 


9. Books and Treatises on Buddhism to cope with modern thinking be 

written profusely for publicity. 

To organize, promote and carry on social, eductional, cultural and other 
humanitarian services irrespective of race and religions are the profound duties 
of all Buddhists. We have entered a new age of sweeping globalization. 
Tremendous advancement in communication technology or I.T. has made it 
easier. Buddhism has capacity to cope with it. We are to explore it. Ever new 
thought of the Buddha can meet the challenges of the age. We are to be aware 
of it. 
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The Contribution of Kripasaran Mahasthavir in the field 
of Pali Studies 


Hemendu Bikash Chowdhury* 


On the great occasion of the centenary celebration of the Department of Pali 
of the Calcutta University, we remember with deep sense of gratitude the 
inestimable contribution of Kripasaran Mahasthavir (1865-1926), a towerign 
personality in the history of the revival of Buddhism in modern India and 
the great founder of Bauddha Dharmankur Sabha i.e. the Bengal Buddhist 
Association (1892). His contribution to the field of Pali Studies was none the 
less remarkable. 


Kripasaran’s activities in Kolkata—the socio-cultural centre of Bengal’s 
liberated elite ushered a new era in the history of Buddhism in Bengal. He 
decided to set up a monastery in Kolkata as a nucleus of his activities for 
regeneration of Buddhism in the ninth decade of the nineteenth century which 
became a turning point in the history of the revival of Buddhism. He succeeded 
in enlisting the support of eminent personalities of the capital of India who 
had imbibed liberal values as product of the Bengal renaissance and felt 
committed to the cause of Buddhism and all that the great religion stood for. 
Studies on Pali and Buddhism and its heritage were being carried out by the 
eminent scholars, writers and thinkers. The general atmosphere in Kolkata in 
early twentieth century was quite favorable for Kripasaran to obtain the support 
and patronage of wellknown personalities like linguist Harinath De, Silpacharya 
Abanindranath ‘Tagore, Mahamahopadhyay Satishchandra Vidyabhuasan, 
eminent author of Jataka volumes Ishanchandra Ghosh, Justice Saradacharan 
Mitra, Maharaja Manindrachandra Nundy, Narendranath Sen, eminent leader 
Deshapriya Jatindramohan Sengupta among others in his mission for reviving 
the lost glory of Buddhism. 


Kripasaran’s affectionate relationship with Sri Asutosh Mookerjee, the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University became a legend. Sir Asutosh had 
so much reverence towards this saintly dedicated monk that he would agree 
to any proposal that Kripasaran might make him. It is a part of history that 
a number of educational institutions in Chittagong (now in Bangladesh) were 
given University affiliation just for Kripasaran’s asking or the same to Sri 
Asutosh. He was attracted to Pali and Buddhist studies out of his relationship 
with Kripasaran. In a public meeting held at Dharmankur Vihar in 1915 


* Editor ‘Jagajjyoti’ a Journal on Buddhism & Indian Culture. 
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Sir Asutosh said: “What I have learnt from the books on Buddhism—the rules 
and conduct of Buddhism are very high, very noble and very generous. 


Once there was a feeling of hatred between the Hindus and the Buddhists 
but that time has passed; the attitude of the people is rather different in this 
day of reawakening. If text books be written for the students in the light of 
the Buddhist idealism, it would be good. Everybody should accept Buddhist 
idealism Buddhism is a generous religion, selfishness gives rise to hatred. 
Neither all can become selfish nor can all become recluses. It is good if 
everybody obeys the rules and conduct of Buddhism. There is no scope study 
of the religions in the present educational system. But we can impart at least 
good code of conduct to the students if we can teach the principles of religions. 
I request the scholars present in this meeting well-versed in the Buddhist tenets 
to write books on the ideals of Buddhism .... That I have rendered my help 
in spreading the Buddhist literature—in the very root of it stand Kripasaran 
Mahasthavir’s intimacy with me. It is due to his association alone I was 
attracted to Buddhism and Buddhist literature.” 


One outcome of this great relationship was that Sir Asutosh introduced 
Pali as a subject in many Schools, colleges and also post-graduates classes 
of the Calcutta University syllabus. Young and brilliant Benimadhab Barua 
(1888-1984) enjoyed affection of Sir Asutosh and joined the Calcutta 
University as a lecturer of Pali soon after his obtaining M.A. degree in the 
first decade of the twentieth century. At the direct initiative of Sir Asutosh 
who had recommended scholarship for higher Pali studies in UK to Govt. 
of India, Sir Harcourt Butler, the Education Secretary and one of the best 
well-wishers of Kripasaran had appreciated the proposal. Benimadhab Barua, 
directly being recommended by Kripasaran for the state scholarship was 
nominated out of three candidates and sent to London in 1914 for study and 
research in Pali in the London University which earned him the unique laurel 
of the first Asian to have obtained D.Litt. degree from that University in 1917 
for his thesis entitled Indian Philosophy—its origin and growth from the Vedas 
to the Buddha and thus dawned а new era in th study almost extinct Pali 
and Buddhist studies in India. This was possible owing to Kripasaran’s 
influence exerted on Sir Asutosh and Sir Butler. In 1912, Kripasaran alongwith 
Anagarika Dharmapala, the great founder of the Maha Bodhi Society of India 
(1891) visited Lucknow, and then to Delhi to meet Sir Harcourt Butter and 
Sir Carlyle both members of the Supreme Legislative Council with appeal 
for introducing higher studies in Pali in Indian Universities. 

After fifteen years of establishment of the Bauddha Dharmankur Sabha, 
its journal Jagajjyoti came to light in 1908. So long the great scholars, leaders 
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and thinkers used to assemble on the platform of the Sabha and threw light 
on the various aspects of Buddhism and Pali by their discourses. Only a part 
of these discourses had been revealed in the proceedings of the Sabha. There 
was all along a great longing for a journal. At last Jagajjyoti came out with 
an assurance to fulfill this long-felt need. It was published under the editorship 
of Gunalankar Mahasthavir (1874-1916), a veteran Pali scholar and Samana 
Punnananda the then lecturer of Pali of the Calcutta University. The journal 
very soon made an impact on Pali and Buddhist studies. The journal is still 
alive, with all its glamour and freshness. | 


Kripasaran started Gunalankar Library in 1909 comprising valuable rare 
books and Pali Tripitakas in Sinhalese, Siamese, Burmese and Chinese 
characters as well as publications of Pali Text Society; London is still regarded 
as a golden treasure. But unfortunately it has lost many of its gems. 


In the later period when Kripasaran had expired, Nalanda Vidyabhavan 
was founded by the Association in 1935. Actually the idea of opening a Pali 
college in Kolkata first flashed in the mind of Dr. B. M. Barua. This noble 
idea cherished by Dr. Barua received an encouraging response from the 
Association and it was formally inaugurated by the famous Indologist Dr. B. 
C. Law on 20 June 1935. Vamsadvipa Mahasthavir of Chittagong gladly agreed 
to join the Vidyabhavan as its first Principal. Dr. B. M. Barua and 
Bhupendranath Mutsuddi, a leading lawyer served this institution as its first 
President and Secretary. Dr. Arabinda Barua, the then President of the 
Association also rendered valuable service in this field. After Vamsadvipa 
Mahasthavir, Prof. Silachar Sastri, Dr. B. Jinananda and Visuddhananda 
Mahasthavir took charge of the institution as Principal upto 1946. In that year 
Pandit Dharmadhar Mahasthavir took charge of the institution as Principal. 
He served in the capacity till his death in the year 2000. 


The Vidyabhavan started functioning from June 1935 in the Dharmankur 
Vihar and later on it was shifted to the adjacent Arya Vihar which was 
constructed in 1937. It is worth mentioning that the opening ceremony of the 
Arya Vihar took place on 11 December 1937 under the presidentship of Dr. 
Shyamaprasad Mookerjee, the Vice-chancellor of Calcutta University. Dr. 
Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan performed the opening ceremony. 


The Pali studies in present condtion have flourished with all possibilities 
within a century. A humble proposal may be therefore, submitted here to build 
up the Academy of Buddhist studies in the national level. The Calcutta 
University may undertake the task from where Buddhist studies flourished in 
India for the last hundred years. 
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Buddhism in Tamilnadu 
Sukla Chakrabarti* 


Buddhism was founded by Gautama Buddha with the Ratna-traya, viz. Buddha, 
Dharma and Samgha. It is a religion of compassion and equality and it fosters 
humanitarianism. It advocates the middle path in religious approach and 
propagates the concept of anatman, the four noble truths, the twelve linked 
chain of dependent origination and the eightfold noble path. Dependent 
originations are 


. Ignorance—are the Habitual tendencies or karma [Seyhai]. 


Habitual tendencies—is consciousness (that links one birth with 
another) unarcci. 


Conciousness—are mind and matter. [aru] and [иги]. 

Mind and matter—are six (sense) spheres (six, including mind) vayil. 
Six vayil (sense) spheres—is awareness (sense impressions) URU 
URU Awareness—is feeling (Vedana) nuharcci. ОКО 

feeling (nüharcci)—is craving (desire, Trisna) vethai. 

craving (Vethai]—is clinging- paTRU. 

clinging [paTRU)—is the process of becoming (bhava) Karumat 
tohudi. 

becoming [Karumat tohudi]—is Birth [to TRam] 


. Birth [piRavi to ТКат]—15 old age [müppu]. 


. old age [müppu]—are dying, grief, sorrow and lamentation, suffering, 


dejection and despair [Sakkaru, pini, avalam, araTRU, Kavalai, 
KaiyaRU etc. 


Also in Kural No. 358 in the chapter (meyyunardal) Realisation of Truth 
one could read the essence of this whole set of cause and effect by the phrase 
'pi Rapennum pedaymay' Birth that is (born of) Ignorance. 

The Eight Fold Path (Atthafigika Magga)—(astüüga márga) is: 


I. 


Right view Samma Ditthi—free from superstition and delusion) Kural 
chap. 34, 36 meyyunardal nilaiyamai etc. 

Right Determination—high and worthy Samma Sankappa of the 
intelligent, earnest man (whole work). 


* Reader, Department of Tamil Studies, University of Calcutta 
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3. батта vaca, Right speech—kindly, open truthful, (no irrelevant, 
useless and harmful talk) (whole chapters). 
4. Samma Kammanta, Right conduct—peaceful, honest (whole work). 


5. батта ajiva, Right livelihood—bringing hurt or danger to no sume 
being (whole chap.) 


б. Samma Vayama, Right effort—in self РЕ апа in self control 
(whole work). 


7. батта Sati, Right mindfulness—the active, alert mind (for all who 
have a goal before them). | 
8. Sammi Samadhi, Right concentration—(earnest media to attain) one 
pointedness of mind (whole chapt). 
Kural portrays every one of these characteristic for men in all walks of life. 


As for Right speech kural speaks of not only sweet speech and true speech 
but specifically mentions not to make idletalk (paya-Nil sollamai). Jainism and 
particularly Buddhism give great importance as to whether speech is full truth 
or half truth, whether it is relevant speech or non-sense (useless speech). 


Buddhism as a universal religion has two notable features: the teaching 
of equality and the inculcation of a sense of religious commitment and 
propagation. 

Two hundred years after the death of the Buddha, Emperor Asoka became 
the greatest royal patron of Buddhism. Indeed, it was through his efforts that 
Buddhism came to occupy a prominent position in India and abroad. 


One can trace the origin of Buddhism in the Tamil country to Asoka’s 
Dhammavijaya in the third century B.C. Asoka’s Rock Edicts П and ХШ 
enumerate the provinces in his own territory as well as abroad where he sent 
Buddhist missionaries. These two Rock Edicts are of particular value on account 
of the information they contain about his missions to the Tamil country and 
Ceylon. Rock Edict H mentions the names of the following dynasties of the 
Tamil country and Ceylon; the Cola, Pandiya, Satyaputra, Keralaputra and 
Tamraparni, Among these names, the Cola, Pandiya and Keralaputra are the 
three principal dynasties of the Tamil country that ruled Colanadu, Pandiyanadu 
and Ceranadu respectively. The last name Tamraparni is identified as Ceylon. 


The Ceylonese chronicle Mahavamsa says that the Third Buddhist council 
was held at Pataliputra with the patronage of Asoka with Tissa Moggaliputta 
presiding over, after which, a number of monks were sent to various places. 
Along with other monks Asoka sent his son Thera Mahinda (Mahendra) and 
four others, viz. Itthiya, Uttiya, Sambala and Bhaddasala to Lanka (Ceylon), 
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and they preached the teachings of Gautama Buddha-to king Devanampiya 
Tissa (247-207 B.C.). The king and the people of Lanka were deeply impressed 
by the new gospel and accepted Buddhism. 


It is likely that these five monks visited the Tamil country on their way to 
Ceylon. Although Mahfvamsa does not say that they came to Ceylon by air 
it leaves a gap of information on Buddhist monks sent to the Tamil country 
when the places where Buddhist missionaires were sent by Asoka are 
enumerated by it. Regarding the non-mention of the Tamil country in 
Mahavamsa Vincent A Smith says that the Ceylonese wanted to have the credit 
of Buddhist monks coming directly from Asoka’s country to their land. 


Spread of Buddhism in the Tamil Country: 


The spread of Buddhism in the Tamil country in the early stages can be seen 
mainly from the epigraphical evidences found in its ancient caves and stonebeds. 
A number of caves with Brahmi seripts have been found in Tamilnadu, mainly 
in Madurai, Tirucci, Tirunelveli and Cengalapttu districts. It is obvious that 
the Brahmi script was popularized by Asoka through his Dharmavijaya. 


Buddhism During the Sangam Age: 

The period from third century B.C. to second century A.D. is called the Sangam 
age, because it is believed that the Sangam poems were written during this 
period. Besides, the Tamil Academy, which is called by the popular name 
Sangam also flourished during this period. The Sangam poems furnish us with 
evidences by which to reconstruct the early history of Buddhism in the Tamil 
country. 

Maduraikkañci composed by Mànkuti Marutan, a Sangam poet, describes 
a day’s activities of the city of Madurai. While portraying the evening scenes, 
the poet speaks of women accompanied by their children and husbands visiting 
a Buddhist vihara with flowers and incense to offer evening whorship to the 
Buddha (11, 475-82). There is thus literary evidence for a Buddhist vihara in 
Madurai, worshipped by the people of Buddhist orientation. 

The transient nature of life forms a basic tenet of Buddhism. According 
to Mahayüna Buddhist text Gandavyuha, ‘‘every dharma is like phantom, all 
the living beings are like dream: all the Tathagatas are like shadows; all the 
sounds are transient like echo; all the earthly objects are like magic.? The name 
Kaficij belonging to an important Buddhist centre in Tamilnadu has a 
resemblance with Kaücittinai speaking of illusion, one of the important aspects 
of Buddhist religion. 
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Another Sangam poem, Netunalvarai, traditionally attributed to Nakkirar, 
speaks about pitakam. In this poem, the poet is using the term pitakam in the 
sense of basket. This word pitaka is a Buddhist technical term which is seen 
both in Pali and Sanskrit forms such as Sutta-pitaka, Vinaya-pitaka, Dhamma- 
pitaka and Tripitaka, in all of which it bears the sense of box or basket. 


There are some Sangam poets whose names are derivable from Buddhism, 
and its milieu. For example, the names Cattan and Cattanar, found in 
Akananüru, Purananüru. Narrinai and Kurundohai may be recognised as 
Tamilized forms of the word sàsta, which is one of the attributes of the Buddha. 
There is a poet called Ilampotiyar (Narrinai 72) which literally means the man 
of the young Bodhi, the sacred tree of Buddhism. The term Sangam itself is 
an important word from the Buddhist point of view. It may owe its origin 
to the Buddhist term Sarhgha, i.e., one of the three jewels (triratna) Buddha, 
Dharma and Samgha. 


The word Samgha in the Buddhist tradition means the assembly of monks. 


According to Tamil tradition there were three Sangams in Pantiya 
kingdom. The commentator of Iraiyanar Akapporul is the first writer to give 
an elaborate account of the three Sangams. Atiyarkkunallar, the commentator, 
too refers to the Sangam tradition in his commentary on silapadiharam. The 
word Sangam is not found in Tolküppiyam, according to which the letter ca 
cannot occur in the initial position of Tamil words. 


The name Sangam is used in Tamil tradition to refer to an assembly of 
scholars or an academy. In this context it is used as an alternative name of 
the Tamil word kütal which means ‘meeting’. Although we are not able to 
come across the word Sangam in the sense of meeting or assembly, it is used to 
mean conch-cell in the classical literature. The Sanskrit word Sankha is also 
used in the sense of conch-shell. 


The epic Manimekalai for the first time uses the word Sangam in both 
senses, conch and assembly. 


On the whole Sangam literature provides us with only scanty details on 
Buddhism. Consequently, some scholars are of the opinion that Buddhism was 
not a predominant religion in the Sangam period. However, the fast is to be 
borne in mind that the Sangam poems are primarily secular in nature and hence 
references to religious matters are of secondary importance to them. 


The Sangam period is datable roughly from the third century B.C. to 
the second century A.D.; there were three kingdoms in the Tamil country, the 
Cola, Pantiya and Cera in that age. The war-like aristocracy occupied the highest 
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stratum of the social hierarchy and the literary works ‘that flourished in this 
period reveal a heroic spirit; the age and literature are thus called heroic. During 
this period, the Tamils were interested mostly in secular things rather than 
religious matters. That is why these poems do not show much interest in religion 
in general and Buddhism in particular. There are, however, other pieces of 
evidence indicating the entry of Buddhism into the Tamil land at a very early 
time. 

In the first stage Mahayana Buddhism appeared in the South and spreaded 
towards the North. After flourishing in North India, it again came to the distant 
Southern territory beyond the Deccan plateau. The authority of Mahayana 
Buddhism was accepted first in North India and the importance of South India, 
especially the Tamil country, as a centre of Mahayana came later. 


Post Sangam Age 


A great social change took place in the Tamil country after the third century 
A.D, This change was caused by two important factors-the emergence of a 
new business community owing to considerable growth in maritime trade and 
the change in political power due to the weakening of the early Cola and 
Pantiya dynasties. 

Around the Fifth century, the Tamil country saw great monks of 
Theravada (Sthaviravada) such as  Buddhadatta, Buddhaghosa апа 
Dhammapala. They were actuacly engaged in religious activities both in the 
Tamil country and Ceylon. They wrote many Pali works as well as 
commentaries on Pali Tripitaka, and these works throw much light on many 
important Buddhist places and movements in the Tamil country. 


Buddhism seems to have enjoyed an eminent position on the Tamil soil 
and it was probably at the height of its prosperity, in the so-called dark age 
of the Kalappirar kings. Its ‘tall’ seems to have begun from the period of 
SattaNar who wrote the epic Manimekalai. It is probable that this great epic 
with its glowing account of Buddhism in the Tamil environment brought to 
the public a renewed awareness.of this religion. 

Viracoliyam embodies a point of particular relevance with an invocatory 
salutation to Avalokite$vara (Bodhisattva of Mahayana Buddhism), who is said 
to have taught Tamil to its first exponent Akattiyan. 

Kundalake$i is a lost peotical work of which a few citations survive as 
part of commentaries on Tolkappiyam, Yapparungalam and Viracoliyam. From 
these we gather that it was a poem in viruttam verses, examining the tenets 
of different faiths like Jainism and Vedism and establishing Buddhism as the 
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only valid religion. Kundalakesi the heroine was a woman ascetic contem- 
poraneous with the Buddha whose story is found in: Pali Buddhist works. 
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Is Buddhist Karma Theory Deterministic? 
Siddharth Singh* 


This is a popularly known fact that, according to Buddhism, good action gives 
us reward and evil action leads us to the bad results. This belief has been 
the central point of the Buddhist doctrine of Karma since beginning. But most 
of the time common readers, who do not have good understanding of Buddha’s 
intention, and sometimes the students of the Buddhism also, take this theory 
in the deterministic sense and take it for granted that whatever we have done 
and will do has certainly, without any exception, to give us the result of it in 
proportion. If it is so, then the question arises in one’s mind, what are the 
benefits of doing good deeds now and in the future? Why should we try to be 
moral if we are bound to reap the fruits of what we have done in the past 
and now after there is no possibility of being pure and correcting the mistake 
of the past? What is position of free-will in the Buddhist doctrine of Karma? 


Before we handle with these issues, we should keep in our mind a very 
simple definition the Karma, according to the Buddha. Buddha had personally 
verified Karma and its fructification as two aspects of life through extra-sensory 
perception. He was one of the first to give a reasonable and moral definition 
of the Karma. Buddha throws the light on the importance of Karma in the 
following way— 

Каттапа vattati loko, kammana vattati paja, 
Kammanibandhaná ѕапӣ, rathassani’va yáyato.! 

By Karma the word exist, by Karma mankind exists, beings are bound 

by work as the linchpin of the rolling cart (keeps the wheel on). 


In Buddhism, the word Karma is taken as an action motivated by volition. 
Karma is born from volition; Karma is done by volition that is why Buddha 
‘has said—‘‘Cetandham, bhikkhave, kammam vadami’’.* Our future depends 
on our present volition, and our present state depends on our past volition. 
Mind is the forerunner of all conditions. Mind is chief and they are mind 
made. If, with an impure mind, one speaks or acts, then pain follows one 
even as the wheel, the hoof of the ox. 


Manopubbangama dhamma manosettha тапотауа, 
Manasa ce padutthena bhasati va karoti уй, 
Tato nam dukkhamanveti cakkam ’va vahato padam.? 


* Reader, Department of Pali & Buddhist Studies, Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi. 
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By giving gold while intending to give a stone, a gift of gold is indeed 
made, but as it has not been willed, the act is as if, it were not done. It is not 
appropriate and ‘stored up’ (upacita); it will bear no fruit. In the same way, 
if a man kills his mother when striking at what is believed to be a pumpkin, 
there is no matricide, there is no murder, there 1s only destruction of a fruit. 


An action to be complete and really fruitful, apt to ripen must consist 
of three parts: (i) The preparation, which is the first volition and all the 
arrangements necessary to the principal action. For example, a butcher arises, 
takes some money, goes to the market, buys a goat, has the knife in his hand; 
(ii) The principal action: the killing of the goat; (11) The back of the principal 
action: the cutting up and selling the meat.* 

Buddhism divides the Karma into four categories with reference to its 
time of орегайоп?: (i) Ditthadhammavedaniya i.e. Immediately effective 
Karma which produce fruit in this life, (11) Upapajjavedantya i.e. Subsequently 
effective Karma which produce fruit in the next life, (iii) Apar@parivedaniya 
i.e. Indefinitely effective Karma which produce fruit in any of the future lives 
(iv) Ahosi i.e. Ineffective Karma. If Ditthadhammavedanrya Karma does not 
operate in this life, it becomes ineffective (Ahosi). It 15 the gravity and intensity 
of the Karma which decides if it will fructify in this birth, next or in the 
future birth. Buddhism has classified the Karma again in the four categories 
according to the priority of effect (Vipakadanavasena) namely: (i) Garuka 
Karma i.e. Weighty action, (ii) Asanna Karma i.e. Death-proximate action, 
(iii) Acinna Karma i.e. Habitual action, (iv) Katattà Karma i.e. Cumulative 
action. But the consequence of any action depends to a large extent on the 
moral status of the sinner. This situation can be illustrated by an instance 
of the Ariguttara Nikaya. If a man throws a lump of salt into small cup water, 
the water becomes salty and undrinkable. If a man were to throw a similar 
lump of salt of the river Ganges, the water of the Ganges would not become 
salty and undrinkable. Similarly, if a man 1s deficient in merit, a slight evil 
deed will ripen into an infernal existence. But a similar slight evil deed 
committed by any good man may bring a slight punishment.® 


Here we find two persons committing similar evil deeds but reaping the 
different results in different way because the past collection of merit of latter 
is richer than the former person. It depicts clearly that the Karma, according 
to the Buddha, does not possess the rigid nature of the fire which burns every 
thing irrespective of what it is. Buddha's karmic-law is different from the 
fire-law. It should also be borne in the mind that it is not all physical suffering 
has its root in the Karma. Seven other causes are also mentioned in the 
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Milindapafiha! responsible for physical suffering. These are as follows: (1) 
superabundance of wind, (ii) and of bile, (iii) and of phlegm, (tv) the union 
of these humours, (v) variation in temperature, (vi) the avoiding of 
dissimilarities, (vii) external agency. On the account of these, the justification 
of the physical pain of the Buddha, like injury by a piece of rock, dysentery 
etc. has been described in the text. But it 1s not possible for these causes 
to deprive someone of life. Therefore, Karma is not the only but one of the 
contributory factors among eight factors which are responsible for the physical 
pain. It is evident from this fact that Buddhist Karma theory is contrast to 
deterministic theory of Karma according to which everything experience in 
this life is due to one's past Karma. 


Despite all the stress on the importance of Karma, all the different kinds 
of classification of it, considering volition as heart of the Karma, this fact 
remains stagnant that one has all possibility of not only changing his present 
and future action but also has chance to make neutralize or ineffective the 
fruits of past actions. One is not bound to reap all that one has sown in 
proportion. If he is not the master of his Karma then he is not the servant 
of it also. It is the Buddhist law that we are changing every moment and 
becoming a completely new being. That new being depends on our own deeds. 
We are free to change any moment for the better or for the worse. Even the 
most wicked, most poor or most pitiable person should not be discouraged 
or despised on the account of his evil nature or bad destiny. He should 
understand the fact that what he is, if that is the fruits or effects of his past 
Karma, even then also those fruits or effects are not eternal and unchangeable, 
as much as he will dilute his ill-fate by collecting more and more good deeds, 
as soon as those effects of his past bad actions will come to an end. Similarly, 
those who are rich, successful and high positioned in the society should neither 
be proud of their status nor should be indulged in the evil activities having 
understood the same law. 


Some scholars like Poussin? have raised the question of free-will in the 
Buddhist doctrine of Karma and objects in the following way: ‘The problem 
of free-will is a difficult one’, ‘Buddhism flatly denies freedom’, and ‘A man 
1s not cruel or covetous because he chooses to be so but because he has just 
been a tiger or a lustful animal'. According to this kind of view a man is not 
free to do anything what he want but his past Karma compels to act as he does. 


This objection of Karmic determinism on Buddhism is not justified 
because Buddha himself has refuted to all kind of determinism whether it 
is Karmic determinism (Pubba-kamma-vdda) or Theistic determinism (/ssara- 
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karana-váda) or Natural determinism (Svabha@va-vdda). Having refuted Karmic 
. determinism (Pubba-kamma-vàda) Buddha spoke thus to the monks in the 
Anguttara Nikaya: 


“So then if owing to a previous action, men will become murderers, 
thieves, abusive, liars, thus for those who fall back on the former deed as 
the essential reason there is neither desire to do, nor effect to do, nor necessity 
to do this deed or abstain from that deed. So then, the necessity for action 
or inaction nor being found to exist in truth and verity the term 'Samana' 
can not reasonably applied to yourselves (to those who hold this view), since 
you live in a state of bewilderment with faculities unwarned.’” 


Buddha further says thus at another place in the same text: 


““О monks, if one should say: ‘Exactly according a man does a deed, 
in such a manner will he experience the result of it'-that being so there is 
no holy living, there is no opportunity afforded for the perfect ending of ill. 
But, monks, if one should say: 'Exactly according as a man does a deed, 
that can be experienced hereafter'-that being so there is living of the holy 
life, there is opportunity afforded for the utter ending of the ill.’’!® 


Therefore, Buddhism states that the man is conditioned by many factors 
and among them Karma plays a major role; one is not determined by any 
or all of them. He has an element of free-will or personal endeavour by 
practicing which he can change his own nature as well as his environment. 
If this freedom has not been in the Buddhism, the elimination and neutralization 
of evil actions and salvation of Buddha's disciples would not have been 
possible. In this very sense Buddhism considers to man as master of this fate. 

Atta hi attano natho, ko hi natho paro siya, 

Attana’va sudantena natham labhati dullabham.! 

Self is the refuge of self, for who else could be? 

By a fully controlled self one obtains a refuge which is hard to gain. 

Conclusively, The Buddhist Doctrine of Karma can be summarized in 
the following few sentences: 


1. Karma is the major factor responsible for what we are and what we 
will be, but it is not the only factor. It is one of the many factors 
responsible for the differences among the human beings. 

2. There is every possibility of moulding one’s Karma here. Buddhism 
provides ample scope to the free-will of a person. One is free 


to diminish, increase or change the effects of his past good or 
bad deeds. 
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3. If Buddhist Karma theory will be deterministic, it will face the problem 


of self-contradiction because of it’s believe in the impermanence 
(Anicca) of everything (How the fruits of action can be unchangeable?) 
but it Is not the case. Buddhist Karma theory is in the accordance with 
the Buddhist doctrines that everything can be changed. Angulimala and 
many others have proved it. 
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Pali and Buddhism: A fountain of Peace and Humanity 
Bandana Mukherjee* 


Manopubbangama dhamma manosettha manomaya 
Мапаѕа сс padutthena bhàsati và karoti va 
Tato nam dukkhamanveti cakkam va vahato padam. [Dhammapada v.1.] 


Manopubbangamadhamma manosettha manomaya 
Мапаѕа ca pasannena bhàsati và karoti va 
Tato nam sukhamanveti 
Chaya’ va anapayini. [Dhammapada v.2] 
: Mind is the forerunner of every thought. His action, work or behavior is guided 
9% and directed by his thought. Therefore, mind is all and whole. The essence | 
óf Lord Buddha's teachings lies in the subdual of one's mind, which is the 
vital factor of all. 


In the 21st century throughout the world, peace is endangered. Man and 
his application of evil desire is mainly responsible for this situation. His non- 
«ending desires for material gains, ill-will and hatred towards others' and envy 
at other's gain and property are main causes for this unrest and tension. 
‚ Hostilities between one nation and others, exploitation by strong states and 
nation to the weaker states and nation are so frequent as there may be a remote 
chance of attaining peace all over the world. The tendency of expansionism 
of developed countries has been continuously pressing upon the undeveloped, 
under developed, newly liberated but financially backward countries. All these 
tendencies are rooted from the developed from polluted mind, that is, from 
the envy and power loving mentalities of man and his ignorance and delusion 
regarding realities of life. So it reveals that peaceful and controlled mind is 
the only way for attaining peace throughout the world. If our minds would 
clam we will have peace within and thus we can overcome desire, anger, ill- 
will, hatred and greed. 


Since the earliest period it is recorded that the teachings of Lord contained 
mainly in the Pali Literature and thereafter in Sanskrit literature and later on 
translated in other versions, shedding light for peace and humanity. Probably 
Lord buddha is the first who advocated for peace, non-violence and equality. 
He preached his doctrine to guide the ordinary people in attaining external 


* Research Officr, The Asiatic Society, Kolkata, Guest Lecturer in Tibetan Language, 
University of Calcutta. ! 
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peace and help them to get rid of worldly suffering due to the cycles of birth 
and rebirth. 


It is Buddhism, which is very pertinent for the present crisis moment 
of the world. So, being the practical religion of peace, non-violence and 
humanity Buddhism has an universal appeal since its birth. 


Moreover, Pali literature reveal that the teachings of Lord Buddha does 
not lays much stress for the peace in physical level, rather Lord Buddha 
concerned for the mental peace within. For the eradication of evil mental 
impurities like lobha (greed), dosa (hatred), kodha (anger), moha (delusion) 
etc. He presceibed the noble and universal medicine of Noble Eight Fold Path 
(ariya atthangika mugga) by the practice of Sila, Samadhi and Райпа. Only 
by the practice of sila the human being can purify themselves by abstaining 
from killing, stealing, committing adultery, telling lies, consuming intoxicating 
objects and from adopting unrighteous means of livelihood. Sila is the, 
foundation of Samadhi (concentration and mind) and Pañña (insight). If the | 
Sila is not practiced properly, one cannot achieve eternal peace either in 
individual level or in the universal level. Therefore, Sila is the prerequisite, 
the foundation of both Samadhi and Pañña. By the practice of Samadhi in 
an equanimous mind Раййа or insight arises, then one's vision becomes perfect 
and pure regarding the realities of life. He can understand that nothing in 


ËL, 


this world is permanent, everything is momentary, therefore, nothing is 

substantial, as it is stated in the Niti text like Mohamudgara **Ma kuru dhana, 
jana jauvana garvam һай nimesát kala sarvam’’ [Sanskrit Sahitya Sambhara, 

part-19, verse no. 3]. Therefore, by the continuous practice of Sila, Samadhi 

and Раппй, when one could realises this ultimate realities of life, he will be 

free from the evils like lobha, dosa, moha, kodha etc. and this practice will 

make his life peaceful. Thus if this medicine of Sila, Samadhi and Райла is 

applied universally there will remain no disturbances in the world and people 

will be able to live peacefully and happily. In this context the following 

quotation from the Dhammapada may be remembered: 

*abbhantaram te gahanam bühiram parimajjasi’’! In the modern world 
this statement is applicable to all people who have not visualised the light 
(pavasara) or not properly enlightened (Bodhi). Because in view of Lord 
Buddha most of the people (paja alayarata) are basically fond of attachment 
and that of allurement of sensual pleasures and enjoyment (alayarama kho 
pandyam paja álayaratà Glaya sammuditd).* 

In another context Lord Buddha said those who possess hatred by the 
thoughts like '*he abused me’, ‘he beat me’, ‘he wins over me’ are not appeased 
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whereas, those who do not hold such thoughts, hatred is appeased”? It is an 
eternal truth that hatred never ceases by hatred. Hatred is pacified by love’’4 
From the biography of Buddha it becomes clear that Lord Buddha was always 
against violence and hatred. Throughout his life he preached the Dhamma of 
non-violence, love, tolerance, benevolence and compassion for the good and 
welfare of all, irrespective of caste, class and creed. Throughout the Pali and 
Buddhist literature it is recorded that Lord Buddha spoke about Brahmacariya 
for making the individual free from mental impurities and practice of impurities 
for developing human relation cordial. The practice of Brahmacariya means 
observances and practice (carya) of moral precepts (sila) and Brahmavihàra 
і.е. the feelings (bh@vand) of metta (amity) Кагира (compassion), mudita 
(rejoice in other's joy) and upekkha (indifference to pleasure and pain or in 
one word equanimity). Regarding the practice of sila a discussion has already 
been done. As regards the necessity and importance of the practice of 
Brahmavihara in modern world, throughout the Pali literature it is said, by 
the practice of loving kindness metta karuna, mudita and upekkhà over and 
over one becomes the embodiment of love. 


In the Metta Sutta? of the Pali Sutta Nipata for illustration of loving 
kindness to all sentient being Lord Buddha said: 


Маа Yatha niyam рийат йуиѕа ekaputtam anurakkhe 
evam pi sabbabhütesu manasdm bhdvaya aparimanam. 


One should think let all beings in the ten directions of the univese be 
happy. Along with the practice of love, the spirit of tolerance also comes. 
Without tolerance the feelings of metta is not possible. The pali literature 
abounds in references to tolerant attitude of Gautama Buddha towards his 
enemies in his previous birth of Bodhisattva [either as man or as an animal, 
bird etc.] e.g. in the Silavimansana Jataka,® it is recorded that Bodhisattva 
was punished to death by his enemy king. But he never wish any harm to 
his enemy, instead of it he forgave the king, although miraculously Bodhisattva 
was saved. Again in the Chaddanta Jataka’ the elephant Bodhisattva showed 
another instance of tolerance. Here we read, a hunter pierced through the naval 
of the Bodhisattva with a poisonous arrow. Still Bodhisattva was neither angry 
nor arose any ill behaviour towards the hunter. Rather when he learnt that 
queen of Kasi was desirous of having his teeth, the elephant immediately 
uprooted the teeth and handed over it to the hunter. There are numerous other 
references to the practice of tolerance in the Jatakas? and in other Pali literature. 
The teachings of tolerance and loving kindness in Pali literature are one of 
the most important factor of bringing world peace and humanity. 
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Similarly the practice of karuna makes one get rid of hatred. Karuná 
implies two types of practice: (a) deep feeling or pity at others’ sufferings 
and (b) willings to redress others' distress. Lord Buddha himself was an 
embodiment of Karuna. He express his compassion to all living beings: be 
it man or animal or tree etc. and tried his best to redress their distress throughout 
his life. 


Mudita is rejoicing in the joy of others. Lastly he recommends the 
practice of upekkhà which brings balance or peace of mind. Opposite to it 
is hostality?. A beautiful instance of the practice of upekkhā may be cited 
from the Culla Dhammapáàla Јаіака!. Bodhisattva's father Mahapratapa was 
so angry with him that he ordered his killer man to cut off his hands and 
feet into four pieces. Thus Bodhisattva's mother was crying bitterly. Still she 
could not calm down King's rage. Rather the king asked his killer man to make 
Bodhisattva beheaded at once. Even listening to it he was not angry and did 
not generate animosity against his father. He rather cultivates equanimity 
(upekkha). He resolved thus: ‘“Oh Dhammapala! This is the time to make your 
mind equanimous. Be equanimous towards these four person [his father, mother, 
killer man and he himself].’’ 


Therefore, from the above discussion it is clear that the practice of 
Brahmavihara by all can only eradicate from every one's mind the real causes 
of vaious conflicts and war, both within and without. Then one may conquer 
oneself. It is another step for bringing peace and sense of humanity. To quote 
from the verse of Dhammapada: 


Yo sahassam sahassena sangame manuse jine 
ekafi ca jeyyā attinam sa ve sangimajuttamo.!! 
These qualities are very important and pertinent practice for present crisis 
moment of the society. 


Brahmacariya: Then comes the practice of Brahmacariya for the 
development of Bodhicitta. For developing Bodhicitta i.e. an immanent mind 
that has bearing upon both the individual mind and the collective mind, the 
Buddhist literature analyses mind and its faculties in detail. Various mental 
states have been broadly mentioned under the head of citta!?. But we are not 
going into detail here, as now we have to see what is the practice of 
Brahmacariya in Pali Buddhist literature. 

Brahmacarya or pali Brahmacariya is the nucleus of Bodhicarya. It is 
the means to achieve the goal of life. The Majjhimanikaya records that 
Gautama Buddha taught to his followers, Brahmacharyà as a mode of livelihood 
to lead.!4 
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It is the essence, the end. ''Monks, the life of mendicant under the Buddha 
(i.e. Brahmacariya) is not for gains, privileges or fame, nor for attainment 
of meditation (Jhana) or mental equiposie (Samadhi) nor for knowledge. This 
is for liberation of mind (cetovimutti), this is the essence, this is the end’’. 
The difference of outlook regarding the life of Brahmacarya between Buddha 
and Vedic seers is clearly revealed. Here it is used in the sense of purity, 
broadness of mind etc. For example in the Jarà vagga of the Dhammapada 
verses 155 and 156 dcaritva brahmacariyà signifies the leading of pure way 
of life in experiencing one’s identity by self extension opposite to self- 
contradiction in miserliness of the ego. Again, in another context Brahmacariyà 
is presented as: ehi bhikkhave brahmacariya pariyosdnam ditthe dhamme suyam 
abhiññā saccikatvà upasampajja viharissata?. Any breakthrough from 
Brahmacarya makes a bhikkhu defaulter!? therefore, whoever enters in the 
Buddhist sangha observance of Brahmacariya is essential. At the same time 
it is essential and it is important for strengthening of the society and of the 
unity of country. The practice of Brahmacariyà helps one to get rid of mental 
impurities and the absence of which is the root causes of todays' global unrest. 


So from the above discussion it may be conclude that the doctrine of 
Buddha recorded in Pali and other Buddhist literature laid emphasis on behavior 
of man which is the root cause of social disorder. Buddha laid emphasis on 
the social values of man. He never ignored the society and social values with 
its relevance to the transcendent at attainment of the individual peace i.e. 
Nibbana. Thus from this point of view the teachings of Lord Buddha is very 
relevant in the present crisis moment of the society, where peace and harmony 
is severely endangered. The practical application of the teachings of Buddha 
would be possible only through the practice of vipassana, that undoubtedly 
acts as a fountain of world peace and harmony. It is open to all irrespective 
of caste, class and creed. 
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Buddhist Stupa as a Media of Universal Peace 


Chittaranjan Patra* 


In this paper an attempt has been made to investigate how the stüpa symbol 
play significant role in carrying the concept of brotherhood and world peace 
and moral values to travelling countries such as Sri Lanka, Korea, China, Tibet, 
Japan, Cambodia, Mongolia, Eastern Europe and Southeast Asia as well as 
other parts of the world. | 


Due to its remarkable elasticity and adaptability whenever the stüpa 
symbol of Buddhism had gone to its extent it has manifested this characteristic 
and manifested it in a superlative and unique degree. Its transplanting to new 
lands have been accomplished never through conquest or through migration 
but solely by the spread of ideas. This has been partly due to the tolerance 
and liberality of its thought, a tolerance which it has exhibited both within 
and without. Stipa architecture taken up into itself all sorts of foreign cults 
and superstitions and seemingly incongruous and inconsistent beliefs. The 
principles and practices, thought and institutions have been able to meet, adopt 
assimilate and in turn express many different ethnic culture. The message of 
Buddhist stüpa is the life contents of the people. Buddhist art shows, that 
Buddhsim had outgrown the elementary, somewhat elitarian stage and had 
reached the people, had been accepted by the people. The message of Indian 
Buddhist art, the message of the stüpa image, are an integral part of what 
we call Buddhism in its broadest cultural aspect. Thus in the course of 2550 
years of Buddhist history, various forms of the Buddhist cultural arts have been 
considerably derived from and influenced by just as they have helped to develop 
non-Buddhist art forms in numerous Asian societies. In short, the characteristic 
of Buddhist doctrinal principle of universal accommodation has been operative 
also in Buddhist cultural borrowing and artistic expression. Such a роп 
has still a mission to perform in this world. 


In Buddhist art the stupa and the Buddha image are interchangeable. The 
two symbols are sometimes juxtaposed to show their equivalence, as in frieze 
at Amaravati showing a row of alternating Buddha images and stüpas; 
(Fig. 1) the stüpa is depicted receiving worship and offerings in the manner 
of an image; and the stüpa substitutes for the image in the early aniconic art. 
Many relic chambers contain a Buddha image as the stüpa's ‘life’ or innermost 
essence, a concept also conveyed by the Buddhas visible within the pierced 


* Library & Information officer, Indian Musum, Kolkata. 
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domes of the seventy two stipas on the upper terraces of Borobudur. Images 
shown on the outside of a stüpa dome are a revelation or emergence of this 


Aue РАС Бест Кы 
а DEL EU ОРЫ 
Fig. 1 
indwelling presence. Of equal significance are the metal stüpas from South 
India that open to reveal the Buddha contained within, a variation on the metal 
lotuses whose petals unfold to show a Buddha or a stūpa. 








Fig. 2 

So we may say that the stüpa is the body of the Buddha. (Fig. 2) ‘Тһе 
stupa is the Buddha, and the Buddha is the stupa says a Pali text and in several 
places it is said that the stupa is the external appearance, the form, of the 
Buddha (Buddha-bimba). In many regions of Southeast Asia the terms for 
‘stupa’ and ‘Buddha’ are the same and in Bangkok the assimilation of the 
Buddha image and the stupa is so complete that the cloisters of temples are 
lined with the Buddha images whose socles contain funerary urns, in the same 
way as do the stüpas of Thailand. 


Therefore, it may be said that the stüpa is built to allow all creatures 
to see the Buddha, to hear the law spoken once again, and to reverence of 
the community (Sangha), which has received the law and faithfully transmitted 
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its teachings. The building of а stüpa is a ‘gift of the law’ (dhammadana). 
It is preciously because the stüpa equals the dhamma that Buddhist Literature, 
both Hinayana and Mahayana, abounds in texts that enjoin and prescribe 
homage (vandanà) to the stipa. 

The Buddhist society, all over the world, believes that the construction 
of stüpas and temples are the most meritorious event. Numerous texts in the 
Mahàyàna canon describe the merits to be acquired by the building of stüpas. 
The building of a stüpa is a means of propagating and reaffirming the Dhamma. 
The term ‘Dhamma’ does not simply mean the Buddha’s sermons; it is the 
law or principle that governs the universe. The Buddha's teachings, recorded 
in the Suttas, are but one mode of expressing this wholly transcendent and 
essentially ineffable Law; the stüpa expresses the same truth in a 
complementary mode. To build a stüpa is therefore, to disseminate the truth 
and whoever donates a stupa is munificent (dànapati); he is a sacrificer 
(уајатапа). 

The stüpas frequently carry inscriptions saying that they have been 
constructed ““so that all beings may attain Brotherhood and Buddhahord. The 
reference is to the vow (Pranidhina) taken by a Buddhist when he enters the 
way. He vows to seek Liberation not for himself alone but for ‘‘all beings’’. 
It is a vow of sacrifice; he resolves not to enter Nibbana until accompanied 
by every last creatures; it is a vow that will be fulfilled on the day of the 
supreme enlightenment, appointed as the ultimate goal of total universe. The 
stüpa is therefore, built with a twofold aim; so that merit may be acquired; 
and so that this merit may be turned over to others (Parinibbana). 


In the Mahaparinibbina suttanta of the Digha-Nikaya the Buddha 
designates four places that should be visited by believers after his Parinibbana. 
He adds that a stüpa should be erected at each of these sites, so that ‘Һе 
hearts of many shall be made calm and glad." 


In accordance with this prescription stüpas were erected at crossroad 
centers at Lumbini (Kapilavastu, where he was born), at Bodhgaya (where he 
attained enlightenment under the Bodhi tree), at the Deer Park of Varanasi 
(Sarnath, where he gave his first Sermon), and at Киѕїпага (where he attained 
Parinibbana). After he passed into Nibbàna from the physical form of prince 
Siddhartha to became Sákyamuni Buddha, his liberative movement began to 
spread throughout the world, a spread that has had its ups and downs but still 
continues today. 

The number of places of Buddhist pilgrimage was then increased to eight 
by adding the locations of the four great miracles, viz., Sávatthi (the place 
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of the twin miracles), Samkasya (where the Buddha descended from the Tusita 
Heaven), Vesali (place of the Parileyyaka retreat) and Rajagaha (where the 
Buddha subdued the mad elephant). 


But the visible history of the Buddhist st@pa commences roughly three 
centuries later during the reign of the King of Asoka (c. 269-232 B.C.). Asoka 
initiated public works by establishing a networking system. By his man made 
networking system he propagate Buddhism throughout his dominions, including 
as far north-west as present-day Pakistan. The media of his networking system 
was Buddhist stūpas, monsteries and Buddhist monuments. Legend has it that 
Asoka established 84000 stüpas throughout South and South-east Asia. The 
stüpa monument has proliferated everywhere the movement has flourished. 





Fig. 3 


Sāñcī, the great stūpa was constructed in the middle of the 3rd century 
B.C. near Bhopal (Fig. 3). We come to know that the stüpa of Safici is richly 
carved with scenes from Buddhist mythology but none of these relief s contain 
any image of the Buddha. Other icons in the masterfully carved scenes make 
his presence known. Iconic representation of the Buddha image did not occur 
in Buddhist art until several centuries. 


After Safici in Central India, Gandhara (now Peshwar in Pakistan) became 
the next arena for the development of the stüpa. During the 3rd century 
B.C. Asoka's missionaries arrived there and the semi autonomous state 
converted to Buddhism and fused Buddhist thought and Greek art to produce 
unique works of art, sculpture and architecture. If we go through the stupa 
structure of Gandhara we may notice that unlike the perfect hemispheres of 
Sanci stupa the Taxila stápa domes tend more towards the cylindrical and 
sit upon massive square pediments fitted with large door like niches. Vedika 
is absent and relief scupltures depicting scenes from the life of Goutama 
Buddha were applied directly to the pediments of these stūpas. In the 
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developing history of the Buddhist art this was the first time that we see the 
images of the Buddha on standing, sitting and reclining. Gandhara stupa design 
appears to have spread as far as outskirts of present day Kabul, Afghanistan. 


The stupa of Sāñcī, Pakistan and Afghanistan inspire the basic design 
elements that have comprised most stüpas from ancient to modern times. From 
the very beginning of the stipa architecture the domes were topped with a 
harmika. Surrounding the harmikà there was an umbrella. In some early stüpas 
the umbrella canopy is transformed into tree foliage and its shaft becomes a 
tree trunk. 


All of the these elements can be seen at India's great stupas and the 
rock-carved, goblet-shaped stüpas (50 B.C. to 700 A.D.) at Karli, Bedsa, Bhaja, 
Nasik, Ajanta Ellora, Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda (2nd century A.D.). 


Due to long journey of the stüpa to distance places over the centuries, 
Its surface complexities multiplied. The dome evolved from India's pure 
hemispheres to a near cylinder in the early Pyu stüpas of Central Myanmar, 
to the blunt-topped prang of Cambodia, the concave-sided bell shape of 
northern Myanmar and Thailand and finally to the inverted alms bowl shape 
common among Himalayan stüpas. More idiosyncratic developments such as 
the intricate, cube-like stüpas of Pagan, the raised mandala of Borobudur and 
the vertical tower of East Asia, occurred along the way. The stüpa may remain 
are away from India but the basic antecedents can always be recognized. 

Asoka employed his son and daughter to propagati Buddhism in Sri Lanka, 
whenever Buddhism flowed stüpas soon followed and in Sri Lanka both doctrine 
and art found their most fertile land for further propagation in Southeast Asia. 





Fig. 4 
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Fig. 5 


The Sri Lankan stüpas were carved with lotus and animals motifs and 
usually referred to as *moonstones' because of their half moon shape, such 
stüpas are found nowhere else and hence appear to be a native feature of the 
country. (Fig. 4,5) Thüparama, Jetavana, Ruwanweli, Lankarama, Mirisweti, 
Abhayagiri and Kujjatissa are the masterpieces sfüpas in Anuradhapura (Sri 
Lanka). These seven stüpas appears to have been directly inspired by stupas 
of Amaravati and Nagarjunikonda (Ist to 3rd century A.D.) of South India. 

Under the Polonnaruwa kings of the llth and 12th centuries, strong 
cultural, economic and religious links with Myanmar, Thailand, Cambodia and 
other Southest Asian kingdoms were established. Learned monks from Thailand 
sailed to Sri Lanka and back with them much artistic inspiration. Via Thailand 


Sinhalese dagabas became the most influential of all stüpas in the Theravada 
Buddhist world. 


Java was considered a cultural backwater bereft of monumental art, an 
island bypassed by the great Indian and Chinese civilizations that had so 
effected other parts of Southeast Asia. Borobudur represents perhaps the 
greatest single achievement in the history of Javanese art. (Fig. 6) Like all 
stipas, Borobudur's overall form represents both mountain and mandala. So 
influential has the mountain mandala concept been in the Buddhist culture of 
Southeast Asia that palaces, cities and even entire kingdom were once physically 
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organized in a Meru and mandala-like manner, with the temporal ruler at the 
centre and vassals and subjects at the perimeters. 





Fig. 6 


The short lived Javanese Buddhist empire, though it has scarce lasting 
effect on Javanese culture, did manage to play an important role in the 
transmission of tantric Buddhism to other parts of Asia like Tibet, China and 
Japan. 


Around Ist century A.D. Cambodia came into the cultural contact with 
India. This culture laid Indian religion and art over indigenous custom in a 
way that fused the two traditions into one. Burmese and Thai chronicles assert 
that during 3rd century B.C. Asoka sent Buddhist missionaries to the land 
of Suvannabhümi and inspired for stüpa construction. But there seems doubt 
that by the Ist century A.D. Buddhism had accompanied Indian traders little 
to mainland Southeast Asia, and as Buddhism became accepted locally, stüpas 
followed. Between the 5th and 9th centuries A.D., the Pyu built the earliest 
known ѕійраѕ in Myanmar. The Buddhist king Anawrahta established 
Theravada Buddhism. To reform the new brand of Buddhism Anawrahta 
constructed stüpas. After the fall of Pagan the Shans ruled Myanmar from l4th 
to 19th centuries. The strictly Theravada Shan created their own stüpa style, 
(Fig. 7) one which favoured the more traditional cone or bell-shapes inherited 
from Sri Lanka but in a much slimmer, more delicate form. 
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Fig. 7 


The religious fervor that yielded thousand of stüpas at Pagan and Inwa 
has became generalized to all of Buddhist Myanmar in modern times. (Fig. 
8) Hardly a day goes by when a stüpa isn’t being erected, or an old one beings 
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Fig. 8 
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restored somewhere in the country, as Burmese Buddhists continue to believe 
the sponsorship or building a stūpa to be one of the most meritorious acts 
a layman can perform. According to Burmese custom, building a stupa in fact, 
entitled one to be called a payadagagyi and paya-dagamgyi (honoured stūpa 
builder, male and female form) conferring social as well as spiritual distinction. 


Cambodia was a Hindu kingdom. Jayavarman II (A.D. 800-850) was the 
first in Cambodia to build Pyramid-shaped monuments possibly influenced by 
the Hindu-Buddhist monuments of Central Java. While in the beginning 
Hinduism held sway over the ruling strata of the society, several Khmer 
monarchs along the way adopted Mahayana Buddhism. Although few of the 
monuments they produced, even during the Buddhist periods, can be considered 
stupas in the classic sense, many shared features with the Pala influenced stapas 
of Central Java. 





During the Sukhothai and Lanna periods the Thais built a great many 
stüpas in Northern Thailand. (Fig. 9) The earliest erected at Chiang Mai, 
Lampang, Chiang Rai, Lamphun featured large octagonal bases topped with 
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slender superstructures probably influenced by Shan stüpa architecture. Later 
stupas at Sukhothai, Kamphaeng Phet mixed Khmer influences—such as the 
blunt, corncob-shaped prang with native innovations such as lotus-bud finials. 
Next came a short, bell-shaped dome, followed by a lotus-bud spire inspired 
by Sukhothai stpas and topped with a short plii, akin in shape to the delicate 
banana flower. 

The presence of notable stüpas in Laos is relatively minor. Lao stüpa- 
builders did manage to forge uniquely Lao style of stüpa between the [Sth 
and 18th centuries. The most unique stüpa in Lao's is Pha That Luang. It 
symbolizes both the Buddhist religion and Lao nationalism and an image of 
the ѕ/йра appears on the national seal of the Lao People's Democratic Republic. 





Fig. 10 


Buddhist art in Kathmandu valley can be traced to the Licchavi era (3rd 
to 9th century A.D.). Newari Buddhist have adorned this valley with roughly 
2000 stupas. One of the major iconographical difference between the stüpas 
of Kathmandu valley and most of those in India, Sri Lanka and mainland of 
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Southeast Asia is the sculptural presence of the five Jina Buddhas. Each of 
these are associated with a different cardinal direction mudrü and corresponding 
set of religious attributes. The Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and Prajiias is associated 
with a specific colour and the Nepalese paint eyes on the four side of the 
Harmikà to represent the eye of the Adi Buddha...(Fig. 10) The positioning 
of assortment of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, alongwith a stüpa's general plan often 
creates the Vajradhatu-mandala of Vajrayana Buddhism. The mandala effect 
is enhanced by receeding corners in a stüpa' s» square plinth, producing a twenty 
cornered pattern known as Vimsatikona, a basic shape for many Vajrayüna 

The Licchavi Chaitya is so called because the style is supposed to have 
originated during Licchavi dynasty. Stipa architecture at the north Indian 
Buddhist Centres of Nalanda and Rajgir influenced the Licchavi Chaitya plan 
although local innovation produced distinctively native interpretations. 
Svayambhunüth, Bodhnath are the two main oldest Chaityas of Kathmandu 
Valley. 

The Himalayan Kingdom came into contact with the Buddhist school's 


of China, Nepal and Central Asia, each of which offered its own unique twists 
on Buddhadhamma. 


The Tibetan translation for 'stüpa', chorten, have been applied to Bon 
monuments of similar function prior to the stüpa's first appearance in the 
Himalayan region in the 9th century. For the Himalayan Buddhists, the stüpa 
represents a living embodiment of dhammakàya. 


The Himalayan stüpa must be carefully constructed to yield correct 
proportions, and all steps of the construction and consecration must be 
supported by correct ritual. Stüpa of this kind (Tibetan Stüpa) can be found 
today wherever Lamaism has taken hold, viz., Tibet, Bhutan, Mongolia, Western 
China and the mountain areas of northern Nepal and northern India. Himalayan 
stüpas share the same three main elements—base, dome and super structure—as 
stupas found elsewhere in Asia. 


It is often said that Himalayan stüpas deemphasise the stüpa's original 
funerary character, many gomphd (monastery) complexes of Tibet, Bhutan and 
other areas feature Chortens that contain the remains of famous Lamas. Relics 
of several former Dalai Lamas are interred in Chortens. (Fig. 11). 

By the beginning of the Ist millennium A.D., Chinese traders had 
extended their caravan routes across the vast territories now ruled by China, 
across Cenral Asia and as far West as Asia Minor today. This route is known 
as silk road. 
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Fig. 11 


The first known stüpa in China is a square monument in Shandong with 
door niches on each side, topped by a tiered roof and short finial. (Fig. 12) 
Amoghavajra and his student travelled to China in 720 and established Tantric 
Buddhism. During the ensuing Song dynasty (960-1279), most schools of 
Buddhism in China fused with Taoist and Confucian thought and Taoist and 
Confuisan shrine pavilions began merging with the stipa styles from the 
Western kingdom. The interior spaces of a stüpa lavishly appointed with mural 
paintings, deity altars and plenty of statuary. Chinese tower-stüpas have much 
a common with the five great Tibetan Kumbums. A Buddhist art renaissance 
followed in which the stūpa briefly shed its Taoist/Confucian influence and 
returned to earlier forms under the reign of Kublai Khan. The Mongolian court 
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was supportive of Himalayan Lamaism and some of the religious monuments 
of this era touches of Tibetan inspiration. 


As early as A.D. 530, Korean Buddhist monks sailed to the island of 
Japan to teach Buddhism and many Korean religious art treasures were taken 
to Japan during the colonial period. As in China and Korea, the tower stipa 
is the norm in Japan today. 


From the above mentioned discussion we may say that the stūpa has many 
variant forms throughout the world. Each culture that accepted Buddhism 
developed its own models according to the local artistic sentiments and, in 


many cases, local beliefs system. We may classify them under three broad 
heads. 


|. Тһе dome stüpa: The predominant visual element is the dome. The 
prototypic form is seen at Ѕайст; and this type of stüpa predominates 
among the early stupas in India, Sri Lanka, Burma and Thailand. Varient 
forms are seen in Tibet and in Japan (Prabhutaratna stupa). (Fig. 13). 





wples sí domestupas from Thailand (aj, Sri Lanka (b), 
t). indin le and h), China (1), Buras 


- 


Fig. 13 
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The terrace-stüpa: The dome is diminished and raised upon a podium 
formed by a truncated stepped pyramid. The terrace-stüpa is common in 
Tibet, Nepal, Burma in Central and Southeast Asia. Borobudur in Java is 
one of this type of stüpa. (Fig. 14). 


Terrace-stupas from Java (Borobudur) (a), Burma (b and d) and Thailand (c). 





Fig. 14 


3. The tower-stüpa: A multi layered, tower-like structure, usually referred 
to as a ‘Pagoda’. It has two forms (1) the brick or masonry with windows 
and (2) of timber, expresses its stories by a series of strongly articulated 
roofs. The former type is exemplified by Bodhgaya and by the masonry 
towers of China; the later once common in China is now mainly to be 
seen in Japan. 


If we analyze the stupa from the psychological point of view, we may 
find that the ground plan and the starting principle of the stupa is the circle, the 
symbol of concentration. As a three dimensional form the stupa is essentially 
a hemisphere, it represents the concentration in a higher dimension which does 
not only co-ordinate the forces of one plane but creates an equilibrium of all 
the forces concerned, a complete relaxation of tension, the harmony of coming 
to rest within oneself. Every point of the surface is equally related to the centre, 
gets its meaning and its importance from there, immense against external 
influences or disturbances, combining concentration and restfulness. 
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The symbolical meaning of the different parts of the ѕ/йра may appear 
arbitrary, but if we examine it more carefully we find that it is consistent with 
the constructive principles of the stüpa and their ideology. It represents the 
way to enlightenment, revealing the psychological structure of the Buddha- 
Dhamma and the qualities of the Enlightened One in whom the Dhamma is 
realized. 

As the stüpa consists of three main elements, sole, hemisphere and 
crowning parts, the spiritual development also proceeds in a threefold way. 
The first part (foundation) contains the preparatory of mind, the second one 
(hemisphere) the essential conditions or psychic elements of enlightenment, 
the third one (harmikà and tree of life) consists in its realization. 


The first of the upper triad (the harmika) corresponds to the three steps 
of the substructure: it starts with right views and aspiration (sammaditthi and 
затта samkappa) which are the outcome of the analytical knowledge (pafifia) 
prepared in the first step, it continues with right speech, right action and right 
livelihood (samma vaca, samma kammanta, затта ајтуа), which is the 
fulfillment of morality (silam); it culminates in right energy, concentration and 
medition (samma vayama, ѕатта sati, samma samadhi) in which the dynamic 
forces of psyche reach their greatest potentiality. 

The universality of the principle of enlightenment (bodhi) and the 
boundlessness of the Enlightened one who has surpassed the limit of 
individuality, who is deep and immeasurable like the ocean—this universality 
is expressed in the cosmic symbolism of the stupa. The early Buddhists 
expressed destruction and creation, death and rebirth by comparing the cupola 
of the stüpa to the water bubble and the egg (anda) as the symbol of latest 
creative power, while the alter like structure (harmika), which rose on the submit 


of the cupola symbolized the sanctuary enthroned above the world, beyond 
death and rebirth. 


The harmikà on the submit of the cupola was crowned by one or more 
honorific umbrellas of stone and served, in accordance with its symbolic 
importance as a receptacle of relics. The resemblance of the harmikd to a 
sacrificial altar is perhaps not unintentional, because the Holy. one, instead of 
sacrificing other beings, sacrifices himself to the world. From the stand point 
of the sacrificial altar also, the later idea, which compares the harmikà with 
the element of fire, gets a new significance. 


The stiipas were surrounded by great stone fences (vedikà). It order to 
ward off evil influences and to prepare the mind of the worshipper, the Vedikds 
were decorated with auspicious signs. The torana which opened towards four 
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quarter of the world, emphasizing the universal spirit of the Buddha, Dhamma, 
which invites all beings to come and see. The inner space, between the fence 
and the stupa, and the circular terrace (medhi) as the basis of the cupola were 
used as pradakshinapatha in the direction of the sun’s course. The orientation 
of the gates equally corresponds to the sun’s course, to sunrise, Zenith, sunset 
and nadir. As the Sun illuminates the physical world, so does the Buddha 
illuminate the spiritual world. The entrance torana represents his birth, the 
southern his enlightenment, the western his setting in motion of the wheel 
of law and the northern in his final liberation. 


The entrance were built in such a way that they appear like mount Meru 
with the tar of divine life (in Buddhism the Bodhi tree), there stood the Buddha, 
who realized the knowledge in his own life. 


The wheel-based stüpa has got another message. In the sculptures that 
remain of that time wheels are plentiful enough. A wheel appears on the top 
of the pillars, on the Buddha's throne, it is the most prominent emblem on 
the gateways of stupas and groups of figures are frequently represented as 
worshipping it. The  wheel-shaped stüpas are many in number. At 
Nagarjunikonda itself four, six, eight and ten spoked stupas were unearthen. 
They would have had the 1dological concepts harmonized into the architectural 
requirement. 


The three-spoked stupa stands for the Buddha, the Dhamma and the 
Sangha. The four-spoked stüpa stands for Cattari-ariya Saccüni (the four noble 
truths), the six-spokes represents six pdramitds (the six transcendental virtues; 
viz., charity, morality, patience, energy, meditation and wisdom), eight-spoked 
stüpa stands to represent Ariya Atthangika Magga (noble eight-fold path), this 
may also denotes eight kinds of salvation; ten-spoked stupa stnads for Dasa 
Рагаті (the ten transcendental virtues) viz., stlaparamita; the twelve-spokes of 
the stupa represent Dasasalayatanüni (twelve organs or objects of sense) 
Dvàdasa-pratitya samuppada, or Dvüdasa Dhütanga, the 24 spokes of the stüpa 
represent Caturvimsatirüpaklesa, (the twenty-four minor evil passion), likewise 
the 32 spokes between the second and third ring of the stupa represent 
Datrimsalaksanani and their two signs of perfection. 


In Buddhist ritual, the circular movement held a very prominent place. 
In order to understood this it will be necessary to give a slight description 
or one class of Buddhist sculpture. These are known as 'topes' or 'stüpas' 
the last word being that now generally used. In Ceylon the same monuments 
are known under the term ‘Dagoba’, in which the rock-cut temples of western 
India they are called 'Chaityas. The Chinese monuments of this character 
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are usually styled ‘Pagodas’ and in Tibet they are called “Chorten’ and ‘Dung 
Ten’. Wherever Buddhism flourished these structures were erected in great 
numbers. 


So Buddhism has always been understood and appreciated at two levels 
and also practiced at two levels—one, the highly intellectual and metaphysical 
mode to the elite monks and the other the ‘religion’ of the masses endowed 
with the spiritual and emotional forces and their symbolic expressions, Buddhist 
at the intellectual metaphysical level may have been perhaps very rarely 
practiced while at the level of ‘religion’ it did over run the whole Asian 
continents South, South Asian as well as far Eastern Asia. 


Thus, we have viewed how the simple form of the stupa has travelled 
from land to land and culture to culture and gave the world that sense of unity. 
The stüpas stand as eloquent testimony to the higher purpose of life, beyond 
competing and struggling, getting and spending. Consciously or subliminally, 
they help turn people's mind away from their frustrating obsessions and towards 
their own higher potential. The future tasks of the Buddhist cultural arts, the 
following would seem either necessary or highly desirable (1) to promote a 
better understanding of the past, Buddhist achievements in the arts as part of 
the present national cultural heritage of Asia. (2) to create new forms and 
expression in Buddhist architecture, ceremonial arts, dance, drama and music, 
literary arts, pictorial arts and sculpture relevant to the need of contemporary 
cultures, (3) to propound the Buddhist aesthetics or theory of cultural arts and 
(4) in co-operation with others, to foster and facilitate more public participation 
in cultural pursuits for the common welfare of all peoples (5) toleration and 
broad sympathy for all religions should be a guide to all of us to understand 
one another and to meet and show mankind to the trust nature of universal 
religion. (6) there should be a worldwide Buddhist organization like UNESCO 
to perform various mankind activities and to take the lead in removing the 
boundaries and barriers of the past and creating one global family on the earth, 
in company with other religious community and (7) medias are playing a vital 
role so a website on Buddha of his Dharma may be created and networking 
between all the countries of the world may facilitate for permanent world peace 
and harmony. 
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Vajrayana—The path. of Wisdom and Means 


Andrea Loseries* 


The term 'yana' (Pali and Sanskrit, Tib theg pa, Chin, Sheng. Jap. Jo, 
‘vehicle’) defines the different spiritual paths proposed by the Buddha 
for attaining enlightenment. Jt is a vehicle for passing from the state of 
ignorance to the state of liberation. Therefore, it is a path, a medium for 
transgressing the path. Buddha Gautama is said to have taught the doctrine 
in accordance with the ability of the listener. As a result, the teachings 
of Lord Buddha available now appear varied, diverse and exhaustive. 
Modes of meditation for one’s spiritual attainment thereby have been 
manifold. 


Tibetan Lamas usually open their oral instructions by explaining that 
the Buddha has expounded 84,000 Dharmas as antidotes for the 84,000 
different defilements (klesha), the sentient beings are sufferings from. He 
gave 21,000 different teachings on the Vinaya as an antidote to the mind 
poison desire; 21,000 Sutras as antidotes to hatred and 21,000 Abhidharma 
teachings as an antidote for ignorance. According to another classification 
we speak of the ‘Vehicle of Cause of Characteristics’ (laksanaydna, Tib. 
mishan yig gi theg pa), which are Theravüda and Mahayana, and the 
“Vehicle of Fruit’ (phalaydna), which is the Vajrayüna or Guhyamantrayàna 
(g Sangs sngags gyi theg pa), divided into six or four Tantra classes 
(Kriyatantra, Caryütantra, Yogatantra, Mahayoga, Anuyoga, Atiyoga or 
Kriyütantra, Carydtantra, Yogatantra and Anuttarayogatantra), 

The Vajrayana evolved in North India in the early Medieval Period 
(3rd—13th cent. AD) and was first introduced in Tibet by the Tantric Indian 
Master PadmaSambhava in the 8th century. At a later period (11th cent.) 
the flourishing Mahdsiddhi Tradition of Bengal was sought after and 
brought to Tibet where the transmissions survive in unbroken lineages 
till today. 

Philosophically the Buddhist Tantras are based on the insights 
revealed in the Mahayana Sütras and as systematized in the Madhyamaka 
and Cittamatrin schools. Their source is said to be Vajradhara, a 
transhistorical aspect of Buddha Sàkyamuni, who revealed the Tantras 
in question directly in a vision to specific adept of Mahdsiddha. 


* (HOD) Indo-Tibetan Studies, Visva Bharati, Santiniketan. 
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Generally, the Buddhist Tantras are more restricted than the Sütras 
and represent private teachings given to advanced practitioners, in 
particular referring to the methods of energy and transformation and how 
energy manifests to consciousness. For proper application transmission 
from an unbroken lineage by an authentic master is required, involving 
empowerment (abhisheka, tib, dbang), authorization (agama, tib, lung) 
and key instructions (upadesha, tib, man ngag). From the side of the 
adept, a stable menditative experience and insight into the nature of void 
as taught in the literature of Prajñaparamita is the necessary foundation, 
strong and unwavering devotion to the Guru, and heroic courage. The 
Vajrayana path is powerful and short-leading to enlightenment within one 
lifetime-but as dangerous as walking on a razorblade like glacier, if the 
Tantric view of method is misunderstood. 


In Buddhist perspective, there are three dimensions to our human 
existence, traditionally called Body, Speech, and Mind. The Sütra discourses 
of the Buddha deal with all three of these dimensions of human existence, 
but the focus is on embodied consciousness, our ordinary waking state of 
mind within a material body moving in the physical world. Therefore, the 
Sütra teachings are more concerned with the dimensions of the body, 
especially behaviour and actions in terms of interactions with other living 
beings. Ethics and rules of conduct seek to prevent actions that would cause 
harm and pain to others. And the methods of the Sütras are often referred 
to as the path of renunciation, or lang dor in Tibetan, meaning 'to give up' 
(lang) harmful actions and to take up (dor) wholesome and virtuous deeds. 
Therefore, the type of psychology elucidated in the Stras is more concerned 
with the surface of consciousness, and we may say that this Abhidharma 
psychology, which developed out of the Sütras, represents a phenomeno- 
logy of consciousness. 


The Tantra teachings are more concerned with energy and the 
transformation of energy. Tantra refers to the whole dimension of energy 
as human beings, including the breathing and emotions. The word 'Tantra 
(tib. rgyud) means continum or continuity. What is continuous here is 
the emerging of energy in the form of thoughts and emotions out of the 
unconscious psyche. However, the Tantra the concem is not just with 
the manifestation of energy, but also with the deep sources of psychic 
energy, with mind as such (cittata). The type of psychology associated 
with the Yantras might be called Buddhist depth psychology (Tiefenp- 
sychologie). 


= 
Mé dh seh sesta eid dle n as 
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Therefore, the original scriptures or ‘root Tantras’ use a Tuntric code 
language (Sandhyabhasá) and teach secret signs (choma) applied in Tantric 
feasta (ganacakra), and many commentaries written by Indian and Tibetan 
authors interpret this twilight language according to their own specific key 
instructions. 


The Tantras teach methods of transformation, where the poisons of 
afflicting emotions (klesha), ignorance, hatred, desire, jealousy, pride, far 
from being renounced, are cultivated to their extreme, in order that their 
energy might be transmuted within the alchemic vessel of the human body 
into the luminous nectar of enlightened awareness. Thus, the things of 
the world that the usually renounced by the ascetic-wine, meat and sex- 
which are seen as fetters binding the spirit to matter and nature, are not 
renounced in the higher Yantras but actually employed as very means 
of enlightenment. 


The Tantric method of wisdom and means is a dynamic force for 
transformation through the practice of sadhana, which involve two parts: 
the process of Generation (Utpattikrama, tib, skyes rim) and the Process 
of Completion (Utpannakrama, tib. rdzogs rim). During the Process of 
Generation the unrefined, obscuring emotions are purified by continuously 
identifying with the form and nature of the appropriate principle deity 
(в.е. Vajrayogini, Cakrasamvara, Hevajra, etc.) and its corresponding 
Buddha family (Padma, Vajra, Karma, Ratna, Buddha). Based on pure 
vision (tib. dag snang) the five Skandhas are transformed into the 
indestructible adamantine essence of one's own Vajra Mind, Vajra Speech 
and Vajra Body which are inseparable from the Guru who is the deity, 
Vajradhara and Buddha at the same time. In the Process of Completion 
of the dichotomy of subject/object, female/male etc. are dissolved into the 
union of wisdom and means, of void and compassion, opening into the 
spaciousness of great bliss (mahasukha) which is the ‘Great Seal 
(Mahüàmudrà, tib. phyag гра chen mo) of enlightened mind. It should be 
practiced with and without a wisdom consort. 


As it is said in the Samayavajrapada : 


‘For the one who has by utilizing the Means of the Vajra method 
purified his mind and fully manifested the direct experience of Great Bliss 
the accomplishment of Vajradhara, in this very life, is the palm of his 
hand'. 
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Anapana Bhavana: An wonderful aid for Mind-control and 
peace of Mind 


Subhra Barua* 


In the word ‘ānāpāna’, ‘ana’ means inhaled breath, ‘арапа’ means exhaled 
breath. How to concentrate with the help of the natural respiration and how 
to gain the mental calm and peace, is the subject-matter of the Апарапа Sutta. 


In Buddhism there are two major types of meditation. In Pali they are 
called 'Samatha Bhavana’ and ‘Vipassana Bhavana’. ‘Bhavana’ in Pali language 
literally means development. It comes from the root ‘bhū’ which means to grow 
or to become. This word is always used in reference to the mind. Therefore, 
“‘bhavana’ means mental cultivation. ‘Samatha’ means Concentration ог 
Tranquility. It 15 a state in which mind is brought to rest, focused only or 
one item and not allowed to wander. The result of Samatha Bhavana is the 
attainment of Samadhi or concentration. In Pali the word ‘Samadhi’ has many 
different meanings such as calmness, unified mind, tranquility, peacefulness, 
stillness, composure of mind, quiet mind, serenity and one of the lesser 
meanings ‘concentration’, calmness or stillness in different degrees. The prefix 
‘sama’ means ‘calmness or tranquility’ and ‘dhi? means wisdom. When these 
two meanings are added together, the word ‘Samadhi’ can actually mean 
‘tranquil wisdom’ In the Samatha Bhavana the mental defilements are not 
completely eradicated, but with the help of composed mind, the Meditator will 
be able to develop Insight meditation or ‘Vipassana Bhavana’. 

To understand the benefit of the teaching contained in this Sutta in the 
present world situation, one must have an idea about the nature of the mind. 
In the ‘Citta Vagga’ or the “Chapter of the Mind’ of the Dhammapada, Mind 
is described as— 

‘‘ohandanam capalam cittam durakkham dunnivdrayam 

ujum karoti medhavi usukdro’ va tejanam’’ 

The meaning of the verse is—just as a fletcher makes straight his arrow, 
the wise man makes straight his trembling, unsteady mind which is difficult 
to guard and difficult to restrain. And how to control this fickle and unrestrained 
mind and how to gain tranquility and peace with the help of natural respiration, 
is the teaching of the Апарапа Sutta. 


Life in modern times has become very complicated and competitive. 
* Guest Lecturer, Dept. of Pali, University of Calcutta 
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People conflict and oppose one another and thereby, create tension between 
individual, between countries, between nations and between religions. The 
problems and conflicts arising out of racial, ethnic, sectarian and caste 
prejudices, of poverty, ignorance, ill health, drugs, terrorism, erosion of moral 
values make the human civilization gloomy. Now, the world is passing through 
a crucial period. People today is driven by uncontrolled greed and envy which 
create tension, conflict and suffering. The negativities or the impurities of the 
mind are caused by the blind habits of reacting with craving towards pleasant 
experiences and aversion towards unpleasant ones. An ordinary person cannot 
observe abstract defilements of the mind, abstract anger, fear or passion. But 
these abstracted defilements affect both on the respiration and sensation of 
the body. By the practice of Insight Meditation, one can observe the respiration 
and the sensations which are directly related to the mental defilements and 
can completely eradicate these mental defilements by changing the habit pattern 
of the mind. But to do this work one must have mastery over the mind, one 
must have a composed and peaceful mind. For this reason An&püna Sutta is 
very important. 

The mind cannot exist without its object. It has to take up something 
and often the object which the mind takes is called its food and its nutriments. 
If one does not give the mind a clear and peaceful object, then the mind will 
go out searching for something else and very often it will be an unpeaceful, 
stimulating, disturbing object. For this reason mind has to be given a clear 
object—that is breathing. 


From birth to death the function of in-breathing and out-breathing 
continues without a break, without a stop, but since we do not consciously 
reflect on 1t, we do not even realize the presence of this breath. One should 
be aware of the function of breathing, but he should never try to control his 
breathing or hold back his breath with effort. For if he controls or holds back 
his breath with effort, he will become fatigued and his mental concentration 
will be disturbed. This is an exercise of 'choiceless awareness' where the 
meditator does not try to will the mind in any direction. 


There are four stages for practising this Апарапа meditation:- 


At the time of concentration one should keep the body erect with the 
spine straight, the head balanced evenly and the posture is firm but not tense. 
One can cultivate this meditation properly only if all the bones of the spine 
are linked together in an erect position. 


1) In the first stage, the meditator must try to keep the attention firmly 
fixed on the natural out-breath and in-breath placing the mind below the nostril 
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above the upper lip like a sentry watching the gate. This small area has been 
chosen because here the breath passes in and out and it can be clearly felt 
and easily concentrated on. The meditator must try to be aware of every out 
and in-breath that occurs. This work of contemplating the breath at the area 
around the nostril, without following it inside and outside the body, is illustrated 
by the commentaries with the similes of the gatekeeper and the saw. Just as 
a gatekeeper examines each person entering and leaving the city only as he 
passes through the gate, without following him inside or outside the city, so 
the meditator should be aware of each breath only as it passes through the 
nostrils, without following it inside or outside the body. Just as a man sawing 
a log will keep his attention fixed on the spot where the teeth of the saw 
cut through the wood, without following the movement of the teeth back and 
forth, so the meditator should contemplate the breath as it swings back and 
forth around the nostril, without letting his mindfulness be distracted by the 
breath’s inward and outward passage through the body. If one starts meditating, 
one can feel that it is the tendency of the mind to think about past i.e. to 
think about one’s work, family, responsibilities, commitments, position in life 
and so on or to think about future plan. It does not want to remain in the 
present moment or the currently engaged activity. A pre-requisite for success 
in the meditation is to let go of the past and the future. A firm determination 
at the outset of the meditation would be helpful to leave out the past and the 
future during the time of meditation and the total attention would be on the 
natural in and out breath. As it is very difficult at the beginning, a counting 
method (ganana) is suggested by the commentators and meditation masters to 
help concentration on the breathing for the beginners. Counting is an easy 
method to control the wandering mind. If a person fixes his mind well on 
his attention, he can maintain this counting correctly. If the mind flees in all 
direction and he misses the count, he becomes confused and thus can realize 
that his mind has wandered about. Here one counts the breath either taking 
the in and out breath as one or separately. It is advised to count from 1 to 
5 or from 1 to 10 and if necessary to continue the count thereafter commencing 
once more from 1 to 5 or from 1 to 10, for the duration of each in or out 
breath. Perhaps counting beyond 10 could be a distraction. If the mind has 
lost track of the count, the meditator should begin the counting over again. 
It is not necessary to count orally. It 1s also emphasized that the priority should 
be for the observation of the breath and not the count. In this stage, the main 
work 1s to overcome the habit of the mind that repeatedly wanders away from 
the point of attention to other objects and it is for this purpose that the method 
of counting is adopted. Here is another method which is quite subtle and 
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delicate. It is recommended that the meditator should imagine his mind as 
actually tied to the breathing. He should visualize the air as dragging the mind 
in and out all the times as he breathes. In order to do this he must breathe 
strongly enough to be able to feel the movement of the air. By this means 
he will be able to feel the entire breathing cycle and concentrate on it. 


2) In the second stage, when the keeping of the attention on the out 
and inbreaths has been mastered, the meditator must try to perceive such details 
as the lengths of the out and in-breath. He tries to perceive the long out and 
in-breath as long and the short out and in-breath as short. When the breaths 
are exhaled and inhaled quickly they are short. Short breathing occur during 
the practice because of fatigue, excitement, illness, fear, pain or because of 
confusion in the initial stages. Perceiving the long and short out and in-breaths 
consists of perceiving the slow and quick out and in-breaths. When the 
meditator has understood well both kinds of breathing, he will be equipped 
to attain full concentration without hesitation regardless of whether the 
breathing is short or long. 


Stages 1 and 2 can be illustrated by the analogy of a swing cradle. A 
hanging cradle is kept swing by the nurse looking after the child. The baby 
does not want to sleep. He tries to climb out of the cradle, and is likely to 
fall at any moment. Nurse keeps her eyes fixed on the child. No matter in 
which direction the cradle swings, and regardless of whether it swings short 
or long, fast or slow, because of the movements of the baby or because of 
her own irregular pushing, she must constantly follow with her eyes each 
swing. She is fully aware when the cradle swings short and when it swings 
long. Stages 1 and 2 of the Anapana Sutta are similar. 


3) In the third stage, when the perception of the long and short out and 
in-breaths has been mastered, every breath occurring in the body must be 
perceived in its entirety, nght from its starting point, through its middle, to 
the point where it ends. The beginning of the in-breath, properly understood, 
is the start of the inhalation, the middle 1s continued inhalation, and the end 
is the completion of the inhalation. Likewise, in regard to the out breath, the 
beginning is the start of the exhalation, the middle is the continued exhalation, 
and the end is the completion of the exhalation. To ‘‘experience the whole 
Боду”? means to be aware of the entire cycle of each inhalation and exhalation, 
knowing immediately everything related to the breathing. ‘Body’ refers here 
to the breathing. 


4) In the fourth stage, when the perception of every breath in its entirety 
has been mastered, the coarse and rough breaths must be calmed down, making 
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them more and more subtle. Breathing and body are inter-related, influencing 
each other mutually as to grossness or fineness, restlessness or fineness and 
so on. When the body is stiff or restless, the breathing tends to be likewise 
gross or restless, conversely when the breathing is fine and calm the body 
tends to become flexible and calm as well. So to control the body is to control 
the breathing and vice versa. When the breathing is fine, the body is tender 
and flexible. It is in no way stiff, painful or restless. That’s why in this stage 
the body becomes calm and ceases to feel fatigued. Bodily pain and numbness 
disappear, and the body begins to feel an exhilarating comfort. At that time, 
because of the tranquility of the mind, the breathing becomes finer and finer 
until it seems that it has ceased. At this time some become alarmed thinking 
the breathing has ceased, but it is not so. The breathing exists but in a very 
delicate and subtle form. No matter how subtle the breathing becomes, one 
must still keep mindful of the contact of the breath in the area of the nostrils, 
without losing track of it. The mind then becomes free from the five hindrances. 
As a result, the mind is most active and extremely tranquil, until the stage 
is reached when it seems that the out-breaths and in-breaths have entirely 
disappeared. 
Now the Five Hindrances are discussed :— 


It is very important for the meditator to recognize whenever the five 
hindrances arise. A hindrance is an obstacle or a distraction because it 
completely blocks one from practicing meditation either while sitting or in 
their daily activities or seeing things in the present moment clearly. These 
hindrances completely clouds their mind and stops one from seeing clearly 
whatever happens in the present moment. These Five Hindrances are called 
Райса Nivaranani in Pāli. The term ‘Nivarana’ means that which hinders by 
covering. Nivaranàni means those which hinder and obstruct mental 
development. These five are—1) Sense desire (in Pali Kamacchanda), 2) Ш- 
will (Pali-Vyapada), 3) Sloth and Torpor (Pali-Thina Middha), 4) Restlessness 
and worry (Pali-Uddhacca Kukkucca), 5) Sceptical doubt (Pali-Vicikiccha) 

1) Kamacchanda is lust for sense-object, where the mind reaches out for 
somthing more alluring and interesting than the given object. Sensual desire 
is satisfaction with, absorption in, delight in, anything pleasant, anything which 
allures and fascinates the mind, defiling its brightness. Sensual thoughts 
definitely retard mental development. They disturb the mind and hinder 
concentration. Sensuality is due to non-restraint of senses, which when 
unguarded give rise to thoughts of lust. Hence the need for the meditator to 

be on his guard against this hindrance. 
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2) The next is Vyapada or ill-will, where there is a reaction of aversion 
to the task at hand. A mind having ill-will is defiled by anger i.e. dosa 
(Sanskrit-dvesa) in the form of disagreement, discontent, annoyance or any 
such undesirable and harmful state. Ill-will here means not just hatred, but 
dissatisfaction of any kind. It distorts the entire mind and its properties and 
thus hinders awakening to truth and blocks the path of freedom. Lust and 
ill-will based on ignorance, not only hamper mental growth, but act as the 
root cause of strife and dissension between man and man, and nation and 
nation. 


3) Thina Middha or the sloth and torpor is the third hindrance, where 
there is lethargy and drowsiness. It is like butter too stiff to spread, makes 
the mind rigid and inert and thus lessens the meditators’ enthusiasm and 
earnestness for meditation so that he becomes mentally sick and lazy. It 
damages the mind, making it unworkable. Laxity leads to greater slackness 
until finally there arises a state of callous indifference. 


4) The fourth hindrance is Uddhacca-kukkucca (Skt. Auddhatya and 
Kaukrtya) or restlessness and worry, where the mind alternates between over- 
sensitized excitedness at some success with the task, and unease over 
difficulties with it, another disadvantage that makes progress difficult. The 
difference between Uddhacca and Kukkucca can be understood if the literal 
meanings of the terms are considered. Uddhacca has the meaning of bursting 
out, spreading, scattering. It is the spreading or scattering of thoughts as a 
result of too much liking or interest. Kukkucca is uneasiness and worry though 
not knowing how to do something and where, or knowing this, being 
dissatisfied, not pleased. This happens when one is agitated by outward things 
because of one’s temperament or through excessive and prolonged effort, which 
makes everything go wrong. When the mind becomes restless, it cannot 
concentrate. This mental agitation prevents calmness and blocks the upward 
path. Mental worry is also harmful. When a man worries over one thing and 
another, over things done or left undone, and over misfortunes, he can never 
have peace of mind. 


5) The fifth and the last hindrance is Vicikiccha or skeptical doubt. The 
Pali word vi+cikiccha means literally: without (vi=vigata) treatment (cikicchà). 
It means lack of confidence in the method of practice. One who suffers from 
perplexity is really suffering from a dire disease, and unless he sheds his 
doubts, he will continue to worry over and suffer from this illness. As long 
as man is subject to this mental itch, he will continue to take a skeptical 
view of things which is most detrimental to mental development. The 
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commentators explain this hindrance as the inability to decide anything 
definitely. 


Thus these five hindrances individually and collectively prevent the 
attainment of concentrative calm. There is a simile in the scriptures that 
compares the hindrances with various types of water, Sense desire is compared 
with water mixed with manifold colours, Ill-will with boiling water, Sloth and 
Torpor or Dullness and Drowziness with water covered by mosses, Restlessness 
and Worry with agitated water whipped by the wind, Sceptical doubt with 
turbid and muddy water. Just as in such water one cannot perceive one's own 
reflection, so in the presence of these five mental Hindrances one cannot clearly 
discern one's own benefit, nor that of others. It is obvious that as long as 
impurities or passions i.e. kilesa exist in man, evil and unwholesome thoughts 
will continue to arise. 


There are Five Factors of Jhana :— 


One has to develop five psychic factors known as factors of Љапа (Skt. 
Dhyana). Pali "'Jhananga' literally means ‘constituent of Absorptions’ to 
overcome the hindrances. They are: Vitakka, Vicara, Pīti, Sukha, Ekaggatà 
which are the very opposite of the five hindrances. These psychic factors, in 
order, step by step, subdue the hindrances that block the path of concentration. 
Sense desire, for instance, is subdued by ekaggatà, that is, one-pointedness 
or unification of the mind; ill-will by joy (Piti); sloth and torpor by applied 
thought (vitakka); restlessness and worry by happiness (sukha) and doubt by 
sustained thought (vicüra). 

1) The first factor is Vitakka that is Applied Thought. It is the process 
of projecting the mind onto the object. This word generally has the meaning- 
reflection, thought, argument, reasoning. But as a technical term in meditation 
it means close attention of the mind to one single object. To be understood 
properly Vitakka must be considered together with Vicara. 


2) The second term Vicàra usually means ‘Investigation’, ‘Examination’, 
but in the technical language of meditation, it refers to the state in which mind 
thoroughly knows the concentration object, it leads to the mind remaining on 
the object. 


Vitakka corresponds to the act of looking at the object and fixing the 
mind on it; Vicára corresponds to knowing the object thoroughly. Or they may 
be compared to the sprinkling of water. When the water touches the earth 
on which it is sprinkled, that is vitakka; when the water is absorbed by the 
earth, that is Vicara. This can be further clarified by the analogy of the man 
polishing a pot. The man holding the pot with his left hand and polishes it 
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with his right. The acts of holding and polishing are simultaneous. The left 
hand corresponds to Vitakka, the right to Vicara. These two are simultaneous 
and interrelated characteristics of the mind. Vitakka being the concentration 
on the Sign and Vicara the close association with it. 


3) The third is Piti means Joy or rapture and this is the meaning it has 
in the technical language’ of meditation also. It is defined as ‘‘Rapture 
dissociated from sensual desire." Rapture free from sensual desire results only 
from such feelings as ''I have achieved what was to be done. I shall surely 
succeed'' and the like. This kind of Rapture is associated with renuntiation 
rather than with sensual desire. Piti could, then, be defined as Rapture resulting 
from success in overcoming sensual desire, resulting from the knowledge of 
destruction of the obstacles. It starts in the form of warm tingles and culminates 
in a feeling of bliss pervades the entire body. This arises as other factors 
become developed in a balanced way. Rapture is the source of Happiness. 


4) The fourth is Sukha or Happiness, a feeling of deep contentment which 
is more tranquil than Joy and which arises as the mind becomes harmonized 
and unagited because of the absence of any of the Five Hindrances. In every- 
day life when we enjoy Rapture it is impossible not to feel happy, but such 
happiness lasts only a short while. More lasting is the Happiness that arises 
when the mind is undisturbed by the Hindrances. Rapture and Happiness are 
two different states, though they can, like Vitakka and Vic&ra, exist 
simultaneously. 


5) The fifth Jhana-factor is Ekaggata or Cittekaggata which means 'one- 
pointedness of mind', concentrated unification of the mind on the object. The 
mind in this state has just one single object, on which it is fixed and established. 
This arises once there is ‘happiness’, and the mind can contented stay with 
the object. Ordinarily the mind skips and flutters, from object to object, always 
shifting and changing and easily influenced. Only when it has been properly 
trained can it become steady and fixed on a single object for any length of 
time. Bkaggata is concentration or samadhi in the true sense of the word. 


Meditation is a way of living. It is a total way of living. There was 
a time when people thought that meditation is only for the recluses, yogis 
and forest dwellers. Things, however, have changed, and now there is a growing 
interest in meditation. If by meditation is meant mental discipline or mind 
culture, it goes without saying, that all should cultivate meditation irrespective 
of sex, colour, creed or any other division. It is very difficult, indeed, for 
people to turn away from accustomed modes of thought and conduct, but 
meditation can help people to ease the burden of chaotic cares in life. It can 
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relax the nerves, control or reduce blood pressure. It can also stimulate the 
latent powers of the mind, aid clear thinking, deep understanding, mental 
balance and tranquility. 


There are three stages for reaching the ultimate goal in Buddhism, number 
one is Pariyatti or Learning the word of the Doctrine, Second is Patipatti or 
Practising it and the last one is Pativedha or Penetrating it. First two stages 
are important for understanding the way intellectually, but without penetration 
realization will not be fulfilled. In the Kalama Sutta Lord Buddha explicitly 
stated that one should always examine and inverstigate and not to follow any 
belief blindly. All of the discourses are for the purpose of opening and 
expanding one’s experience so that they will not be attached to any particular 
doctrine without thorough investigation. That’s why realizing by one’s own 
experience, one can judge how far this ancient teaching is useful and effective 
now-a-days. 
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Saheli Das* 


In the history of India, the name of ASoka is glorious one. The evidences 
of his contribution towards the welfare of the State and for the well-being 
of the subjects are to be recogned with. He was ever-active for transcending 
the human soul from the narrow area of petty parochialism, greed, envy and 
animosity to a broader field of benevolence, beneficance, truthfulness, self- 
restraint and non-violence. 


There are two basic sources from which all the infomation regarding 
the activities of the great emperor ASoka can be collected—(i) Ancient Buddhist 
literature, Divyavadana, Varnsa literature, like Dipavarhnsa and Mahavarhsa of 
Ceylonese origin and (ii) Archaeological evidences like Rock Edicts and Pillar 
Edicts and other important epigraphs. It is also to be noted in this connection 
that in the history of ancient India ASoka was the first ruler who thought his 
edicts had given expression to his ideas, political thoughts and subsequent 
achievements. Basically, the epigraphs of ASoka are more authentic than the 
Buddhist literature in historical perspectives. 


According to northern and southern legends, A$oka's sucession was 
disputed, he slayed his ninety-nine brothers, for the sake of throne for which 
he is dubbed CandaSoka. But the awful Kalinga war purified him from his 
heart. Buddhism causes to be depict him as Dharmāśoka and led him into 
humane activity. He uttered—‘‘Save munise pajamamà''! which seems that his 
subject was like his son to him as well as indicating his benevolence. Perhaps 
he is the first king who proclaimed his thought in the form of epigraph. In 
the Rock Edict УШ, we see: ''Por a long time past, king used to go out on 
tours of pleasure (Vihara-yàtra). Here, there were chase and similar diversions. 
Now, King PriyadarSin, Beloved of the gods, is repaired to Sambodhi (Bodhi 
tree) when he had been consecrated ten years. Hence, this is the touring for 
dhamma (Dharma-yàtra)'.? It seems that before this war, King A$oka used 
to find his relaxation or recreation in tours of pleasures, like, hunting etc. But, 
after the dreadful Kalinga war, he relinquished the idea of ever-going of these 
pleasure-tours forever and started religious tours. As a result of Dharmayatra, 


* Guest-Lecturer in Pali, Department of Languages, University of Calcutta, 
Kolkata. 
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we get many epigraphs, like, pillar edicts, major and minor rock edicts, two 
separate rock edicts, cave inscriptions etc. which are found in distinct places 
of his empire. Therefore, epigraphs of ASoka have bneen engraved either in 
rocks, stone pillars or in caves. The present study on ASokan epigraphs as 
well as palaeographs will reveal interesting aspects of Buddhism. 
A list of epigraphs given below which I take as reference:— 
1. On Rocks:— 
A. (i) Fouteen major rock-edicts—Girnar, Kalsi, Shahbazgarhi, 
Manshera, Dhauli and Jaugada. 
B. (1) Minor rock eicts—Ripnath, Brahmagiri and Maski rock 
Inscription and Calcutta-Bairut Rock Edict. 
2. On Stone Pillars:— 
(1) Seven Pillar Edicts—Delhi-Topra, Delhi-Miràth, Lauriya-Araraj, 
Lauriya-Nandangarh, Rampirva, Allahabad. 
(1) Minor Pillar Edicts—Kau$sambi pillar edict. 
(iii) Minor Pillar Inscriptions—Safici, Sarnath, Rummendei and Міра 
Sagar. 
Again, all the epigraphs mentioned above may be divided into separate 
segments—{i) directly related to Buddhism and (ii) indirectly influenced 
by Buddhist ethics and rituals as the form of proclaimation. 


The following list shows the distribution of epigraphs under the proper 
heads:— 


(A) Direcly related to Buddhism— 
(i) - Rummendei and Nigali Sagar Pillars. 
(п) Calcutta-Bairat Rock Edict. 
(їп) Kausambi, Safici and Sarnath pillar edicts. 
(B) Indirectly influenced by Buddhist Ethics and rituals as the form of 
proclamation:— 
(0) Fourteen Rock Edicts—Girnar, Kalsi, Shahbazgarhi, Manshera, 
Dhauli and Jaugada. 
(1) Two separate Kalinga rock edicts—Dhauli and Jaugada. 
Git) Minor Rock Edicts—Rüpnath, Maski and Brahmagiri rock 
inscriptions. 
(iv) Seven Pillar Edicts—Delhi-Topra Delhi-Mirath, Lauriya-Araráj, 
Lauriya-Nandangarh, Rampürva, Allahabad. 
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A brief parley of the epigraphs directly related to Buddhism is stated 
below:— 


Dr. Führer discovered the Rummendei pillar inscription in 1896 near 
shrine of Rummendei Temple, in the village of Parariya, Nepalese Tarai.’ 
Again, Führer discovered the Nigali Sagar inscription in 1895 on the western 
bank of a large tank called Nigālī Sigar in Nepalase Tarai.* In 1840, Captain 
Burt in Bairat, near Bhabru, Jaipur district discovered the Calcutta Bairat rock 
edict. At present, it is preserved in the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta 
(Kolkata). Kausambi pillar edict is found inside the Allahabad Fort. Sarnath 
pillar edict is found at Sarnath, in the district of Benares (ancient Rsipatana 
or Mrgadaya), U.P.’ Safici pillar inscription is found in Safici—an ancient 
Buddhist site, which is situated in Raisen district, Madhya Pradesh, Central 
India.? 


Rummendei pillar inscription contains the fact that King A$oka visited 
the stead and erected the pillar as it is the birthplace of Lord Sakyamuni Buddha 
and for that reason king exempted the village of Lurnmini (Lumbini) from 
paying taxes.? Май Sagar pillar inscription refers to king  A$oka's 
enlargement of the Stüpa of the Buddha Konakamana to the double of its 
original size and later on visited the place in person and erected the pillar. ! 
In the Calcutta-Bairat rock edict, we get mention of seven passages, viz. (i) 
the Vinaya-samukasa (the treatise on Moral Discipline), (ii) the Aliya-vasàni 
(the course of conduct followed by the sages), (iii) the Anagata bhayas (fears 
of dangers threatening the Samgha and the doctrine which may arise in future). 
(iv) the Muni Сайа (poem on ''who is a sage?’’), (v) the Moneya-suta (discurse 
on Quietism), (vi) the Upatisa-pasine (the questions of Upatisya) and (vii) the 
Laghulavada (the sermon to Rahula delivered by the Lord Buddha). It was: 
king's order that these should be recited and meditated by the dwellers of the 
Sarngha, i.e., monks and nuns also by the lay devotees, i.e., male and female.!! 
Kausambi pillar edict is addressed to the Mahamatras at Kausambi ordering 
them to take steps towards schism in the monastery and also to punish the 
monks or nuns to break up the sarngha.!* Sarnath pillar edict is probably 
addressed to the Mahamatras at Pataliputra. Actually, it is the royal decree 
against them to take steps towards schism in the monastery and punishments 
also mentioned for the monk and nuns trying to break up the samgha. Again, 
it bears the order for lay-worshippers to come on every fasting day (posatha) 
at the sarhgha.!> Sañct pillar edict also contains suggestions against the schism 
in the monastery.!4 


Now, an abridged analysis of the epigraphs indirectly influenced by 
Buddhist ethics and rituals as the form proclaimation is given below— 


/ 
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There are altogether fourteen rock edicts, which have been found in six 
different places, i.e., Shahbazgarhi, Manshera, Girnàr, Kalsi, Dhauli and 
Jaugada. The Shahbazgarhi rock is found in Shahbazgarhi, Peshwar, North- 
West Frontier Province, now situated in West Pakistan. The Mànsherà rock 
is found in Mansherá in the Hazara district of the North-West Frontier 
Province, now in West Pakistan.!© The Girnar rock is found in Girnar 
Mountain, Junügarh district in Kathiyawar peninsula, Guzerat.!? The Kalsi rock 
is found near Kalsi, Dehra Dun disrict, U.P.* The Dhauli rock and the Jaugada 
. rock are found at Dhauli village in Puri disrict and Jaugada in Ganjam district 
of Orissa respectively.!? There are seven pillar edicts of King Asoka, which 
are found in six places, i.e., Delhi-Topra, Delhi-Mirath, Lauriya-Araráj, Lauriya- 
Nandangarh, Rampürvà and Allahabad. The Delhi-Topra pillar is originally in 
Siwalik Mountain ranges in the village Торга (present Торга) 
in the district of Salurà and Khizrabad (90 kms from Delhi).2° The pillar 
standing to the present day on the roof of the three-storied citadel of Firoz 
Shah outside the ‘Delhi-Gate’ to the south-east of modern Delhi.*! The Delhi- 
Mirath pillar is carried by Firoz Shah from Mirath to Delhi. It bears the first 
five edicts of the Delhi-Topra pillar. A fragment bearing portions of the two 
last line of the sixth edict was offered to the British Museum in 1913 and 
from its dimensions, it seems that it belonged orginally to the Delhi-Mirath 
pillar.22 The Lauriya-Araràj pillar stands near a village named Lauriya, in the 
Camparan district, North Bihar. The name Агагӣј is after the neighbouring 
Siva temple, named Araráj. It bears the set of the first six edicts.2* The Lauriya- 
Nandangarh pillar also stands near the village named Lauriya, in the Camparan 
district, North Bihar. Basically, Nandangarh is a ruined fort in its vicinity, due 
to which Cunningham combined these to separate two sets of six 
edicts—Lauriya-Araraj and Lauriya-Nandangarh. Another copy of first six 
edicts was discovered at Катрӣгуа district, North Bihar by Carlleyle.2° The 
Allahabad pillar is found in Allahabad and now it stands inside the fort of 
Allahabad. It is a set of six edicts.2! Among all the minor rock inscriptions, 
only three has been taken as reference and these are found from Rüpnath, 
Maski and Brahmagiri. The Карпа rock inscription is found from Rupnath, 
fourteen miles west fo Slimanabad railway station on the line from Jabalpur 
to Katni, M.P.28 The Maski rock inscription is found from Maski, a village 
in the Lingsugur Taluka of the Raichur district of the Nizam's Domonion, 
Hyderabad.? The Brahmagiri rock inscription is found in Citaldurga district 
of Mysore. | 


There is controversy regarding the nature of inscriptions whether 
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Buddhism influences them or not. In the opinion of a number of scholars that 
the inscriptions do not necessarily betrary the impact of Buddhism since non- 
violence or ahimsaá, which appears to be the predominant feature of all 
inscriptions is also a guiding principle of other religions too. A$oka's statecraft 
was also influenced by Buddhism. Yet there are so many reasons, which prove 
the fact that ASoka’s edicts (which are not directly related to Buddhism) have 
indirectly been influenced by Buddhist ethics and rituals and they are found 
in the form of proclaimation. According to the reading of E. Hultzsch, in Minor 
Rock Edict I, Rüpnath and Maski, the emperor Asoka directly declares himself 
to be a ‘sākya’ (sumi prakasa sake) and a ‘Buddha-Sakya’ (arn sumi Budha- 
Sake), i.e., a Buddhist. We have other evidences of Asoka's leanings towards 
Buddhism. He abolished the custom of bloody sacrifices. It is known that he 
appointd as well as created the post of Dharmamahamatras to take care of 
the sarngha (sarhghathasi рі me kate ime viyapata hohamti ti)?! [Pillar Edict- 
VH]. From the Pillar Edict-V, we know that he issued the royal charter to 
obsrve the Uposatha days of the Buddhists.?? Further, in this connection, we 
find ‘‘tuse sajive no jhàpetaviye''?? (Le. Husks should not be burnt as it 
contains living things), which is nothing but Lord Buddha's compassion 
towards all livng creatures, not only for human being, but also for animals. 
Moreover, we get ‘‘sava-sveto hasti sarva-loka-sukhaharo nàáma''?^4 і.е. ‘‘the 
entirely white elephant bringing indeed happiness to the whole world''35] 
below the thirteenth rock edict of the right hand side of the Girnar Rock. 
Again, a figure of an elephant is engraved on the north-face of the Kaülsi rock 
and the word ‘gajatame’*® is written below the figure of this elephant which 
means ‘the best elephant’. Beside that, the word ‘seto’ [i.e., the white one’] 
is inscribed at the end of the sixth Dhauli rock edict.?7 All these things prove 
that the symbol of white elephant which is a Buddhist one reminds a story 
of Pali Nidanakatha which depicts the Buddha's descent into the womb of 
his mother in the form of an elephant.?? 


Brahmi and Kharosthi script are bearing his ordinance in the form of 
epigraph. Shahbazgarhi and Manshera version of the ASokan epigraph are only 
inscribed in Kharosthi script. Beside that, all the epigraphs are engraved in 
the Brahmi script. Mention may be made here that the Brahmi script written 
from left to right and it has long vowels, like, ‘a’, ‘I’, 'ü' etc., but Kharosthi 
script written from right to left and it has no long vowel. 
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1. Inscriptions of Asoka Language; Asokan Prakrit Script : Brahmi 
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However, the study unveils that the Buddhist religious fervour imbued 
the illustrious emperor ASoka to be an adherent of Buddhist thought. Extreme 
non-violence of Lord Buddha pervaded in the heart of the magnanious emperor 
ASoka. Having sprinkled with loving-kindness, the emperor fetched softness 
in his state-affairs. So, two scripts, Brahmi and Kharosthi are like the bearer 
of royal admonition as well as the precious history of Indian civilization no 
doubt. 
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Justice in Buddhism 
Piyali Chakraborty* 


Society is a reality or ‘Sui Generis’ which has its own peculiar characteristics. 
The representatives of the Society circumfers all the arena or prospects of life, 
such as, religion, literature, culture, art etc. So whenever we talk of a society 
we also indicates its various facets. Peace, humanity, morality are the keynote 
address of all the representatives of Society. Then how come in every strata 
of it, brutality, illoyality, cruelty and all sorts of criminal offences are popping 
up their head? It’s a big question. So, whenever we talk about equality we 
indirectly pointing towards justice. Now, the question may be put here that 
what it (justice) has to do with the religion. Whenever we talk about justice 
some legal codes come before us. But is it true to say that justice only relate 
with do’s and don’ts and some laws relating to the judicial norms only? The 
answer is absolutely no. It can be applied to any field of life be it ethical 
or religious, Social or political. Even in religion we need justification of the 
riddles of life. There is nothing absurd about it. On the other hand religion 
is a vast thing which covers the personality of the human being and takes 
a foothold in society which can mobilize it and can give new notions towards 
life. It’s a question of believing and not believing but the fact 1s we are abide 
by our own religious belief, each of us having our own view points towards 
religion. 

We can say that the believer is not deceived when he believes in the 
existence of a moral power upon which he depends and from which he receives 
all that is best in himself, this power exists, it is society. It is society which 
classifies beings into superior and inferiors, into commanding masters and 
obeying servants, it is society which confers upon the former the singular 
property which makes the command efficacious and which makes power. So 
every thing tends to prove that the first powers of which the human mind 
has any—-idea were those which societies have established in organizing 
themselves, it is in their image that the powers of the physical world have 
been conceived.! Man can be rational about religion only when his religion 
is itself rational. If each of us did not personally believe that his own religion 
is the only valid one, he would not go under the banner of that religion. He 
would call himself an agnostic, a rationalist or a materialist. Eminent men 1n 
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the West are voicing misgivings against their own religion in the light of modern 
research. The discoveries of science have undermined the traditional beliefs 
of the past. Buddhism is unique in this respect as no responsible criticism 
has been lavelled that its tenets are not tenable in face of scientific progress. 
The ‘Buddha Dharma’ has not only the answer for solving the riddle of life 
but also for peace and happiness of all beings. In short, it comprises the entire 
range of subjects leading to knowledge and wisdom for the attainment of both 
mundane and ultra-mundane objectives in this life.? 


The present world conditions do not lead to any one to hope or to 
complacency. On the other hand, all thinking men sense the imminence of 
the third Global War. Just a handful of men on top seem to think that it is 
time to uphold their pride and prestige and by their persistence and say wardness 
they will knowingly throw this world into a state of abomination or annihilation. 
The peace—loving peoples should unanimously raise a note of protest and 
indignation. There is no justification whatever morally or politically.? 


The word justice is wrongly interpreted and improperly understood today. 
The powerful man is regarded as just and the weak as unjust, the victor or 
the winner is just and the defeated is unjust. After a war, “war criminals are 
all on the defeated side, those who are on the victorious side have not committed 
any crime. This is how justice and unjustice are interpreted today. The winners 
decide what is right and what is wrong. Therefore, the defeated are side to 
be unjust and criminals. This is a fact. 


The concept of justice can be considered on two levels that of the 
individual and that of society. On the individual level Buddhism teaches us 
that we are entirely responsible for the consequences of our own actions and 
indeed that our present circumstances are the just consequences of actions 
which we have performed in the past. ‘‘If one speaks or acts with a defiled 
mind, then suffering follows on even as the wheel follows the hoof of the 
draught....... If one speaks or acts with a pure mind, happiness follows one 
as one's shadow that does not leave one.’’* This is the concept of Катта 
(in Pali) widely known as Karma (Sanskrit). This means literally ‘action’ and 
refers primarily to volition, which is then translated into acts of mind, speech 
and body. 


Not everything that happens is the result of Kamma, but Kamma is one 
of the five laws of cosmic order (Niyama Dhamma). It is o natural law like 
the force of gravity, the changing of the seasons or the growth of a tree from 
a seed. These take place whether we want them to or not. Kamma operates 
without the intervention of any external, independent, ruling agency. 
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Wholesome actions produce wholesome effects, unwholesome actions produce 
unwholesome effects. It is a natural law of justice, which has nothing to do 
with the idea of punishment or reward meted out by an omniscient and 
omnipotent—law—giver, or even an all—compassionate Buddha. The cause 
produces the effect, the effect explains the cause. Action causes reaction. 
Kamma is always just never unjust, it neither loves nor hates, is neither angry 
with us or pleased. Kamma knows nothing about us; it is like fire—just burns. 


Thus we ourselves are entirely responsible for the state we are in. “Ву 
oneself the evil is not done and by oneself one becomes pure. The pure and 
the impure come from oneself; no man can purify апоћег’’? (Dhammapada 
16). We are free to mould our present and our future. This is neither fatalism, 
nor predestination. The past influences the present, but does not determine 
it. We build our own heavens and we build our own hells, but justice does 
prevail. 


Turning now to the concept of justice in its broader, social context, 
Buddhism gives the term an unusually wide and deep meaning when it comes 
to settling world issues. Buddhism never admits any means which justifies 
violence in any form or bloody revolution to bring about a just social order. 
It clearly defines as just those deeds that are free from violence and conducive 
to the welfare and happiness of the individual and society. 


Man is responsible for society. It is he who makes it good or bad through 
his own actions. Buddhism, therefore, advocates a five-fold disciplinary code 
for man’s training in order to maintain justice in society. This code is to be 
observed on a voluntary basis by individuals as the minimum moral obligations 
of lay Buddhists. 


These are complete abstention from all acts of violence, from destruction 
of any form of life, abstention from all forms of breach of trust, birbery, 
corruption, cheating and misappropriation, abstention from sexual offences, 
abstention from falsehood, slander, defamation from intoxicants which cause 
disorderly behaviour. These five which are known as precepts are extremely 
important fundamental principles for promoting and perpetuating human 
welfare, peace and justice. 


Buddhism advocates that one should always take into consideration the 
examples to be learned from the experience of other. “Here am I, fond of 
my life, not wanting to die, fond of pleasure and averse to pain. Suppose 
someone should rob me of my life (fond of Hfe as I am and not wanting to 
die, fond of pleasure and averse to pain), it would not be a thing pleasing 
or delightful to him. For a state that is not pleasant or delightful to me must 
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be so to him also and a state that is not pleasing or delightful to me—how 
could I inflict that upon another? As a result of such reflection he himself 
abstains from taking the life of creatures and he encourges others so to abstain 
and speaks in praise of so—abstaining. Thus, as regards bodily conduct is 
utterly pure.’’® So as regards conduct in speech and mental attitude he makes 
himself pure and encourages other to do so. Thus, Buddhist five precepts alone, 
if practiced consciously are capable of establishing justice and fair play in 
society. 

We must all abide by the rules of social obligations to maintain a just 
society. Each one of us has a role to play in sustaining and promoting social 
justice and orderliness. The Lord Buddha explained very clearly these roles 
as reciprocal duties existing between parents and children, teacher and pupils, 
husbands and wife, friends relatives and neighbours, employers and employee, 
clergy and laity. No one has been left out. The duties explained here are 
reciprocal and are considered as sacred duties for—if observed—they can 
create a just, peaceful and harmonious society. 


Lord Buddha was very clear on political matters which concern a just 
government. According to him, if a country is to have peace and justice, the 
ruler should have a high standard of moral virtue. 


There are ten qualities explained in Buddhism which make a ruler of 
a government just They are called the tenfold ' governing—qualities 
(dasarajadhamma) for they make a ruler or a government just. Generosity (dana) 
is the first. The ruler should not crave for wealth and property, but should 
give it away the welfare of his subjects. It is this quality which makes him 
work for the well being of the people, introducing tax relief for the needy 
and subsidized schemes where necessary. A high moral integrity (sila) is the 
second quality, which means that he should not destroy life, steal and exploit 
others, commit adultery, utter falsehood and take intoxicants. This keeps him 
free from corruption." The pure moral charcter of a leader gives him a position 
of high authority and his subjects maintain full confidence in him. A sense 
of commitment is the third one, which makes him sacrifice his personal 
comfort, name and fame, even his life, in the interest of the people. Honestly 
and integrity is the fourth one. All his dealings must be carried out without 
any trace of fear of favour. He must be sincere in his intentions and he must 
not deceive the public. Kindness and gentleness is the fifth quality, which 
makes him, refined in his manners and free from arrogance, so that people 
can control which makes him lead a simple life and be considerate in making 
decisions. Not being easily moved by anger is the seventh quality. He should 
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bear no grudge against anybody. Non-violence is the eighth quality which helps 
him take a harmless attitude in settling all issues. Also, this quality induces 
him to promote peace by avoiding and preventing war, and anything which 
involves violence and destruction of life. Forbearance is the ninth quality, which 
makes the person understanding the tolerant. He must be able to bear hardship, 
difficulties and insults without losing his temper. The tenth quality is non- 
vindictiveness, which makes him free from taking revenge on those who 
criticize him or oppose him. He should rule in harmony with his people. These 
are the qualities which make a ruler or a government just.? 


From what has been said above it should already be clear that in the 
present, no less than in the past, Buddhism implies peace. But this peace is 
not a condition of unstable political equilibrium but rather a state of mind 
purified from all feelings of antagonism and thoroghly permeated by that 
impersonal and universal love or ‘maitri’ (Pali-metta). Similarly, if peace is 
not universal it is not peace at all India having accepted, A$oka's great ideal 
of 'dharmavijaya' or conquest by righteousness, it was inevitable that this very 
Buddhist ‘maitri’ (Pali-metta) or love and good-will towards all, should form 
the ultimate spiritual basis of her policy of dynamic neutrality in world affairs. 
If the cultural and political implication of Buddhism in the modern world 
succeed in working themselves out along with the present lines of their 
development, our two leaves and a bud will soon grow into a whole forest 
of flowers. 
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Different Percepts of Tilakkhana in our Life 
Dipa Das* 


It is a known fact that our mind is restless. It goes from one object to another 
at no moment and thus it becomes defiled. It is true that mind itself is very 
pure in nature, but when it comes under the influence of five hindrences viz., 
Kamacchanda, Vyapdda, Thinamiddha, Uddhaccakukkucca, Vicikiccha—it 
becomes polluted. So, we cannot perceive that all conditioned things are imper- 
manent (anicca), unsatisfactory of sufferings (dukkha) and non-self anatta. 


Anicca, Dukkha and Anattü are the three terms which occur in the 
Buddhist texts in connection with all discussions, relating to the principal 
characteristics of Buddhist thought and these are the three cardinal doctrines, 
or Tilakkhana of Buddha's teachings which form the core of Buddhist 
philosophy. ! 

Here, we try to discuss the “Three characters’’ of Buddhist thought. 


1. Dukkha: It is one of the ‘‘Three signs of Being" of the Four Noble 
Truths. The First Truth is a suffering which means the non-fulfilment of one's 
desire. This suffering is felt by the people. Suffering may be of two kinds—a) 
Physical and b) Mental. It is said that whether Buddhas appear in the World 
or whether Buddhas do not appear in the World, it remains a fact, an unalterable 
condition of existence and an eternal law that all Karmic formations are subject 
to suffering (dukkha). A Buddha discovers this fact and masters, and after 
having discovered and mastered it, he announces, proclaims, preaches, reveals, 
teaches and explains thoroughly that all Sankhàras are subject to suffering.^ 
Let us now explain the dukkha (suffering) according to Buddhism which is 
the first noble truth. The prime problem in this World is dukkha or suffering. 
Actually, the world is full of suffering. According to Buddha, world is 
established on suffering and is founded on suffering.? Everything is bounded 
by suffering which lead one unsatisfied brings conflict between our desires 
and the facts of life. Every person is living in the world of problems and 
sufferings. In Buddhism, suffering signify the day to day problems of human 
life, the problems of an individual, the problems of each and every family, 
the problems of each and every community, the problems of each and every 
nation or country which are the conglomeration of suffering, of each of them, 
and that is suffering. The logic as propounded by Buddha reveals that 
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association with uncongenial and undesired object or state of things, separation 
from desired object or object or state of things, separation from desired object 
or objects or state of things, and disappointment from obtaining the so-called 
desired object is suffering. Thus at every step of human life which is full 
of problems, there exists suffering in the form of disharmony or unsufficiency. 
Problems of food and clothing, problems of shelter, problems of our social 
life and surroundings are confronting us continuously and at every moment 
any new problems are cropping up before us in some form or other as we 
see for ourselves. Again, dissatisfaction of human mind make these problems 
all the more acute, complex and long standing. This discontent further brings 
forth in its trial all friction and distrust not only among the individuals but 
also among the communities and nations. There is thus constant struggle among 
the different nations of the world, people have grown passimistic. The world 
is full of split personalities and sad doubts have grown all around. Constant 
arms race has been going on among the nations of the world. This distrust, 
this misgiving, this hatred and malice in the mind of the people are the resultant 
of craving or the sense of frustration in human mind. Life according to 
Buddhism is only full of sufferings. Through sense faculties man is attracted 
to sense objects. the pleasures derived from sensual satisfactions and 
enjoyments are not lasting. So, all things are changeable and causes of 
suffering* (dukkha). 

There are three aspects of suffering. 1) Suffering in its most ordinary 
form, 2) Suffering of conditioned states, 3) Suffering caused by change. 


Suffering arises in men when he is faced with the facts of life such as 
ageing, illness, death and so forth. Detachment cannot bring about suffering. 
Suffering means really any form of so-called existence in this world. Suffering 
is not lasting because it too, is subject to change. 


2. Апана : Next in importance 15 the doctrine of Anattá which was subject 
matter of ,Buddha's second discourse delivered to his Paficuvaggiya 
companions. It is the common belief that in men there is an abiding substance 
called the Soul (Atma) which persists through changes to overcome the body, 
exists before birth and after death and migrates from one body to another. 
Buddha totally denies the existence of such soul. Buddha’s contention was that 
a being was composed of five Kkhandas® and so the soul should be identical 
with any one of these five or with all the five taken together or with something 
other than the five Kkhandhas but as none of these alternatives applicable to 
soul, Buddha strongly opposes the Upanisadic proposition relating to soul and 
propounds the theory that there is no soul. It may be mentioned in this 
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connection that there were among his disciples to identify Viññana 
(consciousness) the fifth Kkhandha with soul but this was not tenable in view 
of the fact the Vififiana also is the subject to origin and decay, while soul 
according to the Brahmanic thinkers was not so.’ Алайа doctrine is one of 
the ‘Three characteristics’ of being teaches us that neither within the bodily 
and mental phenomena of existence, nor outside of them, can be found anything 
as a self-existing real Ego-entity soul. It is the only really specific Buddhist 
doctrine with which the Buddhist teaching stands or falls. The doctrine of 
Anatta states that there is no permanent ego or self in the five Khandhas which 


make up the personality of a being. 


The Алайа doctrine establishes the theory or non-existence of soul. It 
is the opposite of attavada, апайй means non-self, non-ego, impersonality. 
Алайа is soullessness. The word ‘Atta’ simply means ““self'. It may be 
individual self or individual soul. Again, it may be universal self. The universal 
self is different from the individual self. It is limitless. It is the true nature 
of all men and beings. This self passes through all creations. The self atta 
is the ‘T’ but the mind and body complex is not the real ‘I’ or self. When 
one says ‘He is healthy’ one identifies the self with one’s body. When one 
says ‘He is worried, one identifies the self with one’s mind. This identification 
is Universal. Atta forgetting its real nature believes itself to be the Ego. The 
ego arises when the self may be identified with the Khandhas. Ego and 
individual self are convertible terms. 


According to the Pali canon there are two types of self, the big self 
Mahattà and the little self Appatuma. The difference between the big-self and 
the small-self rests in one being the true self and the other being the false 
self. But in reality there is no truth in the existence of self. The concept about 
many selves is false and fictitious. They have no existence of their own. The 
ego self is an imposture or false. The universal self is real self, not the 
individual self. Buddhism is unique among all religious system as far as the 
concept of existence and Soul are concerned. The psycho-physical empirical 
categories have been denied as the character of soul in early Buddhism, Buddha 
is an anattavadi. According to Him, existence transmigrates at first as a anatta 
and then it has changed into nothingness or sünya. But according to 
Brahmanical system, existence transmigrates from existence to existence till 
it merges into a state of eternity called Brahma. According to Buddha атап 
was wrongly identified with what was not dtman. It is said ‘‘whether Buddha 
appears in the World or whether Buddhas do not appear in the World, it 
remains a fact, an unalterable condition of existence and an eternal law, that 
all that exists (sabbedhamma) is non-absolute (апана i.e., without an 
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unchangeable or absolute ego entity). This fact Buddha discovers and masters 

and after having discovered and mastered it, he announces, proclaims, preaches, 

reveals, teaches and explains thoroughly, that all that exists is non-absolute 
(without a permanent ego).? 


3. Anicca: Impermanence is one of the three characteristics of all 
existences. We know that everything is subject to the law of cause and effect. 
Impermanency of things is the rising, passing and changing of things or the 
disappearance of things. The things in the world do not persist in the same 
way but they are vanishing and dissolving from moment to moment. À man 
who performs an action at one moment does not remain the same at the next 
moment. The passimistic view of worldly existence and possessions is based 
on impermanence. Buddha repeatedly remainded his disciples that all things 
are impermanent and subject to origin and decay. According to the Buddhists 
impermanence stands as the same with momentariness, the phenomenal objects 
are subject to change every moment. Anicca is treated as the basis for the 
other two dukkha and anatta. 


The word aníccal means impermanent. It is derived from the negetive 
prefix ‘a’ plus nicca (permanent). Ni means onward, downward and i means 
‘to go’. 

Buddha declared to his first five disciples that everything in this creation 
is impermanent. At the same time he held that everything was full of suffering. 
He got over this problem of suffering when he realised the transient character 
of reality. 

But the two propositions ‘that everything is suffering and that everything 
is impermanent’ are inter-related. There is no being, there is only a becoming. 
Every individual being is unstable, temporary and has to pass away. 
Impermanence is a fact which is bound to causal law and changes into another. 
This law depends on cause and some conditions. The impermanence is of three 
kinds: a) Impermanence of life period, b) Momentary Impermanence and c) 
The principle of Impermanence. 

Impermanence of the life period may be explained by stating that when 
a man is born and gradually grows in age, his life period changes every moment. 
A man’s hair and nails grow with time and may be clipped at intervals; yet 
we think that we have the same hair and nail that we had before. The things 
are destroyed every moment. The flame of a candle and the water of a stream 
always change and.do not remain the same. Yet it is thought that light in the 
flame or water in the stream is the same. Though changing every moment 
yet we think that all these are as before. Our bodies consisting of external 
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objects and our mental or internal objects are withering or undergoing change 
every moment. 


This impermanence also presupposes momentary impermanence. 
Everything is undergoing change every moment. A thing is an aggregate of 
what changes. Impermanence of life period gives us an immediate experiences 
of duration and momentary experience gives us an experience of flow. Our 
particular body is only changing. A being of a past moment has lived but 
a being of a present moment will not live as in the past. Momentary 
impermanence according to Buddhism, is the principle of impermanence. It 
denotes the principle of perpetual change which is happening at every moment 
in this World. It is to be stated that the principles of impermanence must 
be permanent or universal. Universal of life and momentary impermanence 
are to be from the point of time temporal in Nature and the principle of 
impermanence is to be temporal in character, Samsara which ıs illusory stands 
as a phenomenon of ceaseless change. That which is suffering is 
impermanent.!! In this connection, Prof. Dasgupta observes ‘‘Buddhism holds 
everything to be momentary so neither cause nor effect can abide. One is 
called the effect because its momentary existence has been determined by 
the destruction of its momentary antecedent called the cause. There is no 
permanent reality which does not undergo the change, but one change is 
determined by another and this determination is nothing more than that 
happening, this happened.’’!4 


Evidently Buddhism lays great emphasis on the aspect of non- 

permanence. The logic that has been discussed above ahd led the Buddhist 
savants to seek for an unassailable conclusion which would give a proper 
direction to the endeavours that could be recommended for the speaker of : 
the truth. Indeed, truth is the most illusory element in the entire comprehension 
and Buddhism had made every effort to get through the mantle of illusion 
and arrive at what could be held as the illumination of truth. Endeavour had 
been made in all that has been stated above to gain an idea as to how mind 
of the Buddhists was working to reach this ultimate truth. This was m their 
own way a solution that they had arrived at. This logic has been examined 
by quite a number of scholars and the inherent strength of the arguments could 
not be invalidated though there may be found many draw-backs and lacunal 
in the argumentation of the critiques. 
, However, it cannot be denied that ‘the philosophy’ evolved by the 
Buddhists in their concept of Tilakkhana (Dukkha, AnattG, Anicca) and 
certainly elements leading to conclusions ae) clarity of thinking and 
soundness of argumentation. 
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Different Percepts of Tilakkhana in our Life 


Referance: 


l. 


= ш Ф 


10. 
11. 


12. 


Buattacharya, Bela, Facets of Early Buddhism, (Calcutta Firma KLM Pvt. Ltd., 
1995), p. 113. 

Sankhiras are mental dispositions vide-Govinda, A.B. The Psychological 
Attitude of Early Buddhist Philosophy and its Systematic Representation 
according to Abhidhamma Tradition (Patna, Patna University, 1961), p. 90. 
Fear Leon & Mrs. Rhys Davids, ed. Suryutta Nikdya, Vol. I (London, Pali 
Text Society, 1884-1904), p. 40. 

Bhattacharya, Bela. Facets of Early Buddhism, p. 72. 

ibid., p. 74. 

Khandhas-According to the early Buddhists, every being is a composite of five 
Khandhas or constituents viz., r&pakkhandha, vedundkkhandhau, sanndkkhan- 
dha, sankharakkhandha and viffiánnakkhandha. 

Dutt, N. Early Monastic Buddhism. (Calcutta, Oriental Press Ltd., 1971), р. 230. 
Bhattacharya, Bela, Facets of Early Buddhism. p. 116. 

Govinda, A. B. The Psychological Attitude of Early Buddhist Philosophy, p. 90. 
Skt. anitya. 

Yam aniccam tam dukkham уат dukkharh tarn anccam''—The Saddhamma- 
ppakdsini, commentary on the patisambhidámagga. (P.T.S.) edited by С.У. 
Joshi, Vol. Ш. Saccakatha Vannaná p. 595. 

Dasgupta, S. A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I (London, Cambridge 
University Press, 1957), p. 165. 
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Gatha Classification in the Navanga Satthusasana 


Buddhadev Bhattacharya* 


Gatha as Navanga: 

Alagaddupama Suttanta refers in the Majjhima-Nikaya the limbs of the 
teachings of Sattha, Satthusdsana.' In this Suttanta Bhagavá explained how 
hindrance occurs in understanding his teachings. In course of dialogue the nine 
kinds of the Buddha’s sayings, gdthd is an old term used in the Avesta and 
in the Vedas. The latter texts consist of the gathá and mantra in Vedic Sätra. 
The dialogue between Pururava and Urvasi and that of SunahSepha-akhydna, 
Suparna-ükhyana had been in gäthā type. 

Сата? may be derived from the verb root gà, as Monier Williams 
recorded in Lexicography suggests that it had been in vogue to sing as song. 
In this sense Sanskrit verb root gáti comes from gayati. In Pali gathati, really 
güthate is found. A songstar is güthin.) Gathd is neither rc nor sdman in the 
Vedas. The Avestan Yasna holds some similarity with the gdthad couplets. 


The meters of the gdtha couplets may be the oldest in the Shakala version 
of the Rik Veda (RV). The Narashamsi gatha in the RV speaks about the Vedic 
tradition of gatha similarly as Maurice Winternitz holds. Gāthā were mostly 
displayed as the grama geyagana of the Vedic people in popular manner. Those 
grüma geya-güna were different form of Rcd-gdna or àrcika gana, song 
displayed in course of the Vedic fire rituals yajfia in other occasions. 

M. Winternitz remarks about the gáthà songs in the Middle-Indo-Aryan 
(MIA) dialect; ‘‘...Now in these Buddhist works there is frequently only the 
prose in Sanskrit, while the interspersed metrical pieces, the so-called *'Gatha"' 
(i.e. ““songs’’ or ‘‘уегѕеѕ’’) are composed in a Middle Indian dialect, which 
has therefore, been called ‘Сара dialect”. 


Winternitz therefore, mentioned that the gatha which are come down to 


us as Satthusasana were in Pali or in Prakrt. That means dialects in which 
the common people Prikrtajana used to compose the gathd. 

Winternitz refers Pali gāthā used by the Buddhists, and the Pràkrt gáthà 
literature. In Apabhraméa couplets some trends of gāthā songs may be traced. 


The languages hold some peculiarities than Sanskrit verses and the gatha* in 
the Vedas. 


* Research Fellow in Tibetan Sudies The Asiatic Society, Kolkata, Guest Lecturer 
in Bauddha Darshan S.S.V.A. Samaskrita Mahavidyalaya, Kolkata. 
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Besides the gāthā verses in Pali, the Buddhist Sanskrit literature? 
particularly the Vaipulya Sütras preserve a tendency of Sanskritisms in a crude 
manner. Senart designated such trend in Buddhist Sanskrit as the Mixed 
Sanskrit. Some specimens of the Pali gáthá and those of Gäthä Sanskrit may 
be given here to example peculiarities. 


Gatha 
(Theruvada Pali (Sutta Vinaya) Prakrt Apabhamáa 
Purvi Mdgadhi) (Sammatiya PITAKA), 
Jataka Sauraseni Mahdarastri Doha 
Mahangika Prakrt PITAKA Kavya Popular Buddhist 


Caryagiti 
Jaina Prükrt Popular (Doha-gàna) 


Ardha Mügadhi Nepali Cucdgdna 
Gatha in the Pali Literature: 
The Theravádin, preserved the Buddhavacana, the teachings of Gautama, the 
Buddha in the Pali language. They claimed that the Buddha used to speak 


in the local speeches like Magadhi, Kosambi or that of KoSala etc. with the 
ordinary persons, puthujjana. 


The Pali literature? may be divided in two-broad sections, the teachings 
of the Teacher (Buddha) Satthusdsana and the sayings of the erudite taught 
monks (Theras) Theravacana. Generally the divisions are canonical and non- 
cononical. In the later section no gāthā is available. The Sutta Pitaka, 
Theragatha and Therigüthá are not Satthusásana but those are regarded 
excellent sayings of the Thera and Theris associated with satthd in most cases. 
In the Jataka Atthakatha occasional mention of gdthds are found. Here the 
words sdsana and vacana in Pali suggest separate significance. The former 
is formed by the Pali verb root Asas to teach, while presumably satthá used 
to speak out some condensed pithy saying lorded out important teachings. Those 
are believed to be the spontaneous utterance by Sattha. Those were distinct 
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from the Vedic gathd narrating an episode or a dialogue, or a kind of narration 
in praise of a person. In that respect gáthà verses in the Tipitaka are significant. 
Secondly in the Nikdya text occasional gáthá are observed as the metrical 
composition along with the prose text. In that respect the gāthā mentions in 
the Khuddakanikaya and in the Majjimantkdya, Sumyuttanikdya and 
Anguttaranikdya may be regarded as Satthusdsana. 


Gatha in Buddhist Literature: 


Now let us examine how did the gdthas in the Buddhist literature in Pali, 
Sanskrit and Prakrts generate. In this regards Winternitz observes: ‘‘As 
generally recognized as the hoary past of this poetry is also its significance 
for the knowledge of the old doctrine of Buddha. And the Suttanipata is, 
besidés the Dhammapada, perhaps the most frequently quoted text in all works 
on Buddhism. in short, the Suttas of this collection are esteemed generally 
also as works of poetic art. Winternitz, 1929: 90-91. Some instances are: 


KA фид нт. 


ramantyani araññāni, yattha na ramato jano/ 
vītarāgā remissantin ate kamagavesino //10// 

Tibetan: 

gang du skye bo mi dga’ ba'i/Dgon pa rnams ni names dga’ ste/dod 

pa rzes su mi 'tshol b’i/’dod chags bral ba de rnams dga’/Dghra bcom 

pi snge tshn te/le'i bdun p'o// | 

Tr. Delightful are the forests where worldings finds no joy. There the 
passionless will rejoice, for they seek no sensual pleasures.’ 

As adequate Apabhramsa material other than fragments manuscript leaves 
of the Sanskrit from the Central Asian excavation are available now 
Apabhram$a gāthās from the Tripitakas cannot be examined. But a large 
number of dohà, vajragiti, caryagiti, sahajagiti composed by the Siddhacaryas 
in between the 8th century to the 12th century are samples of metrical 
composition of Apabhramsa of the later Buddhism. 

sasu ghare ghali! койса? tāla?/ 
canda suja veni pakhā phālaf/ 

1. Ghali<Prakrit root ghalla=shipa ‘throw’. Ghäla-in Bengali means ‘to 
injure’; in Hindi it has two meanings ‘to put’ and ‘to kill’. Tibetan rendering 
‘go’, ‘understand’, ‘to perceive mentally’. 

2. Kofica«kushc ‘crooked’ has been rendered in Tibetan as ‘ide kyog’ 
which is very literal. 


3. tala-‘a bolt’ is in Tibetan version ‘Ide mig’, ‘a key or a lock’. 
4. phala<Prakrit phddra or phala«pathaya causative of patha ‘tear’: 
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compare Hindi phadhana, phathand; Bengali roots phath, phadha; Tibetan 
rendering ‘glegs can’ phalaka ‘a board’ is to be corrected as 'bregs can' to 
cut asunder'.? | 


In the Pali Tipitaka several gathàs are found in the Suttapitaka consisting 
of the Nikáyas. Among them, Suttanipdta, Jataka, Dhammapada may represent 
older status of Pali having their lien to old Vedic speech. Theragáütha and 
Therigatha although hold 'gathá' in title but do not represent old gatha style. 
In this respect, Winternitz attributes greater credit of the gdthd portion in the 
Jatakas and also the old Jaina's gáthás of Prükrt. The gāthā in this concern 
refer to the metrical composition of precised sayings by.the Buddha and 
expression leading to linguistic peculiarities. 

пегайјағауат bhagavā uruvelavassapam jatilam avoca/ 
sa се te kassapa agaru viharemu ajjhunho aggisálamhi/ 
*Mahavagga (Pali pub. Board, Nalanda, 1956) рр. 26.2 


The Buddhist Nikaya and fragment of Agama, have come down to us 
in the mixed composition. The nine Dharma Parydya" texts in Sanskrit are 
otherwise named Vaipulya Sütra, because Vaipulya literary means extensive. 
Here also we have seen the mixed composition. Gàthàá is metrical composition 
together with prose matter. In general, those sayings in the metrical 
composition gáthà are precise in expression and condensed in substance. The 
metrical compositions are therefore, presumed to be an earlier in the following 
ground: 


1. Convenient to keep in memory. 2. Easy to detect error in recitation 
of a verse on account of metrical structure. 3. Phonograms in different meters 
are popularly elegant and pleasant to listeners for lucidity. 4. A gatha as the 
Buddha-saying is believed to be spontaneous out burst having both nitartha 
and neyartha. 5. The language with less Sanskrit grammatical orderliness is 
elegant to listen and melodious in short presentation. 6. Simplification in 
expression for usage. 


In may be assumed that Gautama and Buddha dealt the metrical 
composition in a novel process that had been invoked by Vedic seers and other 
intelligent exponent of the pre-Buddhist days. 


Notes and Referances: 


1. According to the Buddhist tradition preserved in Pali Sattha Satthusdsana and 
in Sanskrit Buddhavacana may be either nine or twelve kinds. 


(a) 1. Sūtra, prose sermons (saying of the master), 2. Geyya, sermons in a mixture 
of prose and verse, 3. Veyydkarana (vyàákarana), explanations, Commentaries, 
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4. Gátha, stanzas, 5. айпа, pithy sayings, 6. Itivuttaka, short speeches 
beginning with the words; “Thus spoke the Buddha’’, 7. Jataka, stories of 
former births of Buddha, 8. Abbhutadhamma, reports of miracles, 9. Vedalla. 
Teachings in form of questions and answers, 

l. Sütram-mno'i sdi, 2. Gey(y)am-dbyans Kyis bsfiad pa’i sdl, 3. Vyakaranam- 
lun stam pa'i sde, 4. Gáthà-tshigs su bead pa’i sde, 5. U(d)danam-ched du 
brjod pa'i sde, 6. Nidànam-glen bshi'i sde, 7. Avadánam-rtogs par brjod ра" 
sde, 8. Itivrittakam-de lta bu byun ba'i sde, 9. Jütakam-skyes pa'i babs kyi 
sde, 10. Vaipulyam-cin tu rgyas pa'i sdo. 11. Adbhüta-dharmal-rmad du byun 
ba'i chos kyi sde, 12. Upadecah-glun la phab pa'o bab par bstan pa’t sde. 
M. Monter Williams shows that ''Gatha, as m. a song, RV. 1, | 67, 6 & ix, 
11, 4; SV. (Gatha), f. id. RV; a verse, stanza (especially one which 15 neither 
Rik, nor Saman, nor Yujur, a verse not belonging to the Vedas, but to the 
epic poetry of legends or Akhydnus, such as the Sunafepa-Akhyaána or the 
Suparn.), AV.; TS; TBr. SBr. & c.; the metrical part of sütra, Buddha; N. of 
the Arya metre; any metre not enumerated in the regular treatises on prosody; 
(cf. rig-gathd, riju-gathà, yajana-gathd.)-pati (o tha-), m. lord of songs, RV. 
i, 43, 4. -sravas (o tha-), mfn. Famous through (epic) songs (Indra), viii, 2. 
38." Sanskrit-English Dictionaries. Monier Williams, Motilal Banarasidass, 
Delhi, 2002, p. 1120. 

“Gathaka, as m. (Panini. iii, 1.144) a singer (chanter of the Purdnas), Panini. 
I, !, 34, Kas. Rajat. Vii, 934; (ika) f. an epic song, Yajn. I, 45; MBh. Iii, 
85, 30; Ratna v. ii, 5/6. Gáthin, mfn. Familiar with songs, singer, RV. i. 7,1; 
MBh. Ii, 1450; (1), m. (Panini. Vi, 4, 165) N. of Visvamutra’s father (son of 
Kaushika), R. Anukr. (inas), m. pl. the descendants of Güthin, Ait Br Vii, 
18 (v. 1); (ni), f. N. of a meter (containing 12+18+12+20 or 32429 syllabic 
instants." pp. 352. A Sansknt-English Dictionary by M. Monier-Williams, 
Motilal Banarsidass Publishers Private Limited. Delhi Corrected Edition, 2002. 


T.W. Rhys Davids and William Stede elaborately explain the significance of 
gatha in PED. Gathd: (f) [Vedic gütha, on der’ see gayate] A verse. Stanza, 
line of poetry, usually referring to an Anutthub. Ban or a Tutthubn, and called 
catuppada güthà, a stanza (shloka) of four half-lines A. 11. 178; J. IV. 395. 
Def. as akkhara-padaniya-mitaganthia-vacana at Kha 117. For a riddle on the 
word see S. I. 38. As a style of composition it is one of the nine Angas or 
divisions of the canon (See navarnga-satthu-sasana). PL. gatha Sn. 429; J.11. 
160; gathas Vin. 1.36.38; Kh V. intr.-gathdyo giyamüna uttering the lines 
Vin 1.38-anantaragatha the foll. Stanza J. IV. 142; Sn. 251; j 1.280; Dh 102 
(osatan) -abhigita gained by verses S 1.167=Sn 81, 480 (gathayo bhasitva 
laddhan com. ch. Ger. ''ersungen'')-avasane after the staza has been ended 
Dha 111.171;-]апапаКа one who knows verses Anvs. p. 35;-dvaya (nt.) a pair 
of stanzas J 111.395 sd; Руа 29, 40;-pada a halh line of a gaütha Dh. 101; 
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Kha 123; sukhattam in order to have a well-sounding line, metri causa, Pva 
33. Pali English Dictionary Edited by T.W. Rhys Davids and William Stede 
Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers Pvt. Ltd. 1989 pp. 248. 


In the context of seething the name of Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit (BHS), 
Edgerton says that ancient texts of the Buddha's teachings were in four 
languages: 

l. Standard Sanskrit, which Asvaghosa and others used. 

2. Pali, which is the secret language of Southern Buddhism. 

3. Prakrit, in which the Dharamapada was written, and 

4. BHS in which the north Indian Buddhist literatures were found. 

The last is regarded to be based on the Old Middle Indic vernacular but its 
name, nature, etc., have not yet been properly figured out. 


It is said the Visuddhimagga, of the Samantapdsadika (commentary to the 
Vinayapitaka), of the Sumarigalavilasini (commentary to the Dighanikaya), of 
the  Papaficasudani (commentary to the Majjhimanikdya), of the 
Saratthapaküsini (commentary to the Samyuttanikdya) and of the 
Manorathapurani (commentary to the Angutturantkaya). Morever, in the 
Gandhavamsa the commentaries Kankhüvitarani (to the — Patimkkha), 
Paramatthakathad (to the seven books of the Abhidhammapitaka) and the 
commentaries to the Khuddakapatha, to the Dhammapada, to the Suttanipata, 
to the Jütaka and to the Apadana are ascnbed. 


There is scarcely any doubt that Buddhaghosa is also the author of the 
commentaries on the Abhidhammapitaka, or at least of the Atthasálinr 
(commentary on the Dhamma Sarigani) the Sammoha vinodani (commentary 
on the Vibhariga) and the commentary on the Patthdna-Pakaranu and most 
likely of the KhuddakaPáütha and the Suttanipdta. 

On studying the three books by Edgerton-grammar, Buddhist Sanskrit Reader 
and Dictionary of Edgerton it can be candidly said that Edgerton has studied 
the works of BHS only from the linguistic point of view as he has tried to 
show its relation with Pali, Ardha-Magadhi and Арађћатќа. 
Dhammapada-Arahantavagga-ed. Chimada Rigajin Lama. C.LH.T.S. Sarnath, 
1982. The Dalai Lama Tibeto-Indological Studies Series, Vol. IV. 

Gundari Pada verse, Caryagiti-kosa of Buddhist Siddhas, ed. Prabodh Chandra 
Bagchi and Santi Bhiksu Shastri, Visva Bharati, 1956. 


. S.K. Pathak: The Language of the Arya Majijusrimilakalpa (tantra) SAMYAG- 


VAK SERIES VI, Aspect of Buddhist Sanskrita, ed. Kameshwar Nath Mishra, 
CIHTS, Sarnath Varanasi, 1993. 

The nine Dharma Parydya texts are otherwise named Vaipulya Sütra, because 
Vaipulya literary means extensive. Nine Dharma Paryáyas are generally 
enumerated as follows: Astasahastrika Prajfia-Paramità Sūtra 2. Saddharma 
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Pundarika Sütra, 3. .Lalita-Vistara Sütru 4 Lankdvatara or Suddharma 
Lunküvatüra Sūtra, 5. Suvarna Prabhdsu Sūtra 6. Gundavyüha Sutra 7. 
Tathdgataguhyka or Таіһараіарипа-јһапа Sütra, 8 Samadhiraja Sūtra, 9. 
Dasabhümisvara Sūtra. 

We are scarcely justified in regarding this as an attempt at a classification 
of ‘“The Mahayana Canon.’ The so-called ‘‘Nine Dharmas’’ are not the canon 
of any sect, but a series of books which were compiled at different times and 
which belonged to different sects, but which, at the present day, are all held 
in great honor in Nepal. Winternitz p. 282-283. 
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Buddhist Primary Education on Social Harmony 
Bhikkhu Sumanapal* 


Religion is not a creed, but a vital process of our Indian society. The religious 
quest spring from the consciousness of the imperfection and suffering of the 
world. Buddha traces suffering to selfish desire (Tanha). In practical sense, 
we know that suffering is the result of tension between a living creature’s 
essential impulse to try to make itself into the center of the universe and its 
essential dependence on the rest of the creation. Thus as a unique unit of 
a society in a given area man binds the individual with selfish desire, becomes 
the slave of the society. We can overcome our selfish desire (Tanha). Infact, 
the entire Buddhist literature contain those very teachings, which help us to 
eliminate selfish desire and overcome suffering. Passages of the early 
Theravada scripture! show that the faith and message delivered to the disciple 
and the first monk followers were regarded by them not as a ‘system’, but 
as a way of life, of form of self-culture. It is way (Magga) of deliverance 
of suffering mankind. Buddha urges his disciples thus— “Со forth, О 
Bhikkhus, on your wandering, for the good of Many—for the happiness of 
the Many, in compassion for the world—-for the good of Many—-for the 
happiness of the Many, in compassion for the world—for the good for the 
welfare, for the happiness of gods, and теп’? That are why monk and laymen 
inter-course was a regular feature of Buddhist monastic life from the very 
beginning. All education, scared and secular, was in the hands of the monks.? 
Where and when the ‘Khuddakapatha’, a small treatise of the Khuddakanikaya 
in the Suttapitaka of Tipitaka was taken as compulsory text for Buddhist 
primary education is not very clear to us. It is to be noted that this small 
and seemingly insignificant text is taken by Theravada Buddhist Sangha as 
basic text for SAmanera-novice monk. It possesses a high authority in the 
Theravada country like Srilanka. 

It is already said that this very text belongs to the Khuddakanikaya. The 
Khuddakanikaya is the fifth and the last division of the Suttapitaka. According 
to Buddhaghosa, the great Pali Commentator, it is composed of fifteen 
independent treatises: (1) Khuddakapatha, (ii) Dhammapada, (iii) Udina, (iv) 
Itivuttaka, (v) Suttanipata, (vi) Vimanavathu, (vii) Petavatthu, (viii) Theragatha, 
(ix) Therigütha, (x) Jataka, (xi) Mahaniddesa, (xii) Cullaniddesa, (counted as 


* Subhasis Barua, ICCR Scholar 
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one treatise by B.C. Law), (xiii) Patisambhidümagga, (xiv) Apadana, (xv) 
Buddhavamsa, and (xvi) Cariyüpitaka.* 

The Khuddakapütha is the text taking its name ''Khuddaka'' from its 
first four Suttas which are very brief and short lessons or short in size. 
'"Patha''$ means reading or ‘text reading’ or ‘passage of a text’. Once 
Buddhaghosa indicates the subtle teachings of Buddha contained in the 
Khuddakapatha— 

"Khuddakapam gambirattà kincapi ati dukkara, 

Vannana madisena’ esa abethantena sasanam’’. 
i.e., how difficult for a person such as himself not understanding the doctrine 
to write commentary on tbe Khuddaka's. The Khuddakapàtha is a selection 
made out of the texts of the Canon. Like the other treatises of Khuddakanikaya, 
its contents are of different times, Naturally, some of its parts belong to the 
earliest period while to the latest stratum of the Pali Canon. The Khuddakapatha 
consists of nine texts. The first text is Buddhist creed. This is known as the 
refuge formula, better known as Saranattayam or Tisaranam.’ 


Buddham saranam gacchimi, 
Dhammam saranam gacchami, 
Samgham saranam gacchami, 


The second text gives the Ten Commandments or Veramani or prohibitions 
or abstinence called 'Dasasila' or Dasasikkhapada for the simanera. The first 
five are the Buddhist Paficasila:— 1. Рапацраѓіа veramani, 2. Adinnadàna 
veramani, 3. Kamesumicchacara or Abrahmacariya veramani, 4. Musavüda 
veramani, 5. Suramerayamajjappamadatthana veramani. These first five 
commandments are meant for the layman and the rest of the Ten 
Commandments? are for the entire monk community, not only for novice, They 
аге:— 6. Vikalabhojana veramani, 7. Nacca-gitavádita-visuka-dassanà veramani, 
8. Malagandha-vilepana-dhàrana-mandana-vibhusanatthanà уегатайі, 9. 
Uccasayana-mahasayanaveramani, 10. Jatarüpa-rajata patiggahana veramani. 

This is most important part of this text. Paficasila teaches us the Buddhist 
way of life. In the society how an individual can avoid conflicts with its 
surroundings living and nonliving. Infact, 'conflicts in the world are conflicts 
in the human soul-enlarged. If men were at peace within themselves, the outer 
conflicts between nations would inevitably cease. By practicing the Buddha's 
Pancasila we will develop patience, courage, love and unselfishness. The 
Buddha teaches us that even in an age of anxiety and violence, it is possible 
to gain and maintain inner harmony, which is not at the mercy of outward 
circumstance.? 
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From the religious points of view it is to be noted that almost all forms 
of Buddhist religious practice begin with the cultivation of morality (sila). 
Before a person can enter into deep state of meditation, he is expected to be 
moral person. The cultivation of morality for monks and nuns was traditionally 
based on a detailed set of rules or precepts compiled during and shortly after 
the historical Buddha’s life time, which concerned virtually every aspect of 
a monk’s life. In most Buddhist traditions, these rules have been altered very 
little even though they have not always been followed literally or have been 
supplemented with other sets of rules.!° 


The third text is just for enrichment of our general knowledge which deals 
with the thirty-two parts of body technically called ‘Dvattimsakaram’; they are 
as follows:—Atthi imasmim Kaye, Kesa, Loma, Nakha, Danta, Taco, Mamsam, 
Nahàru, Atthi, Atthiminja, Vakkam, Hadayam, Yakanam, Kilamakam, Pihakam, 
Papphasam, Antam, Antagunam, Udariyam, Karisam, Matthalungam, Pittam, 
Semham, Pubbo, Lohitam, Sedo, Medo, Assu, Vasa, Khelo, Singhanika, Lasika, 
Muttanti.! 


The fourth text is the Kumarapariha, which contains ten simple queries. 
By these queries simareras are given a simple idea about the Buddhist 
philosophy. Primarily they memorize it as simple text like others but in near 
future when they enter into the deep learning of Buddhist literature, they can 
understand the significance of those queries. As example, the first queries, 
Eka пата kim? Sabbe satti aharatthitika, i.e. what is meant by one? Answer 
is ‘all beings live on food’. This is the first and foremost truth of the world. 
Without food the existence of this living world is not possible. The second 
one is, Dve пата kim? That is what two means. Answer is Namafica гӣрайса 
i.e. Mind and Matter, these conventional terms connote special meaning in the 
Abhidhamma doctrine. 


The Abhidhamma investigates mind and matter, the two composite factors 
of the so called being to help the understanding of things as they truly are, 
and a philosophy has been developed on those lines. Based on that philosophy, 
an ethical system, has been evolved; to realize the ultimate goal Nibbana.!? 
Thus gradually we may notice the queries and answers become intricate. 

The next five suttas viz., the Mangala, the Ratana, the Tirakuddha, the 
Nidhikunda and the Karaniyametta are very important from the social point 
of view. 

The Mangala suttal? contains the social duty of a householder. It mentions 
that it is not good to serve the unwise but it is always good to attend to the 
learned people and to pay your homage and your respect to those who are 
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worthy of homage, to dwell in a good place. It is better to have performed 
meritorious acts. It is good to do your duties towards your parents, to do 
vocation which is peaceful, to give alms to lead a life which is religious, to 
help relatives and to perform good acts, to try to do something which is free 
from sin, to refrain yourself from the use of intoxicants and to remain faithful 
in virtue, reverence, humility, contentment and gratitude, and always try to come 
and attend to religious sermons at proper time, to have patience and sober 
attitude in speech, to visit the Order of monks. to do something for holding 
religious discourse at proper season, to have a mind unmoved by ups and downs 
of life, and free from. sorrow, impurity and tranquil. 


Then Ratanasutta!4 describes how we will traquilize our disturbed mind. 

It is also to be noted that this sutta strictly follows the Buddhist rules. The 
Buddha delivered his excellent doctrine for the welfare of mankind. The wise 
whose old karma were destroyed and no new karma was produced, whose heart 
no longer felt for future existence, whose seeds of existence were no more 
and were destroyed totally and like a lamp which was extinguished so his desires 
were quenched:— 

Yam Кїйсї vittam idha va huram va, 

Saggesu và yam ratanam panitam, 

Na no samam аши Tathagatena, 

Idampi Buddhe ratanam panitam, 

Etena saccena suvatthi hotu. Ratana sutta. Verse-HI 


Varo Varafifiu varüdo уагаһаго 

Anuttaro Dhammavaram adesayi, 

Idampi Buddhe ratanam panitam, 

Etena saccena suvatthi hotu. Ratana sutta. Verse-XIII 


The Tirakuddha sutta!’ represents the earliest known Buddhist formula 
of offering oblations to the departed spirits, a custom evidently taken from 
the general custom of the Hindus. 


The Nidhikanda sutta!® contains the idea of distribution of our worldly 
possessions in proper way (Thàvara sampadam). Observing the man's nature 
of hiding treasures and other costly things in a pit near water or other hiding 
places, Buddha declares that the real treasures for men are Dana (Charity), 
Sila (morality), Samyama (self-restraint), Dama (mind-control). When one gives 
generously and practices moral precepts, applies self-restraint and gains spiritual 
mastery over his mind these real treasures are well-stored up for men and 
women. It is to be noted here that in Buddhist literature there is clear direction 
of maintenance of livelihood by equal share of earning. 
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Ekena bhoge bhufijeya dvihi kammampayojaya. 
Catutthamhi nidhapeyya, apadesu bhavissati.!® 
ie. Divide your earnings into four parts, one fourth is used for fanuly 
maintenance, two fourth is used as capital for new investment and again, one 
fourth is stored for emergency situation. 


The Karanīyamettā sutta? is the most important sutta of the 
Khuddakanikaya. It prescribes the qualities of an ideal person in our society. 
A person should be diligent, straightforward, upright, obedient, gentle, and not 
vain-glorious. He should not do any mean acts for which the wise might abuse 
him. Let all creatures be happy and prosperous, let them be contented. À person 
should not deceive another, nowhere and is no way should show disrespect 
to any one. Let none out of anger or sense of resentment wish misery to another. 
A person should cherish boundless goodwill towards all beings without 
embracing false views and false doctrines, the virtuous man possessed of insight 
subduing his desire for sensual pleasures, will never be born in the womb.7° 


More over, the Karaniyamettasutta, the blue print of loving kindness, tells 
us how the boundless compassion should be cultivated towards all living beings 
without any distinction whatsoever. The friendly attitude to be cultivated 
towards all living beings is found in the list of the four sublime Abodes (Brahma 
Vihàra) discussed there very aptly. 

Mettafica sabbalokasmim, 

Manasam bhavaye aparimanam 

Uddham adho ca tiriyafica, 

Asambàdham averam asapattam. Metta sutta. Verse-VIII 


Tittham caram nisinno và 

Sayáno và yavatassa vigatamiddho 

Etam satim adhittheyya, 

Brahmametam viharam idhamahu. Metta sutta. Verse-IX 
Now, the nature of the Brahmavihàra is exemplified by a very common 

example like immortal relationship between mother and son thus— 

Mata yathà niyam puttam 

Ayusa eka puttamanurakkhe, 

Evampi sabbabhitesu, 

Manasam bhavaye aparimanam.  Metta sutta. Verse-VII 


Conclusion: 


From the study of these simple commands to his followers as reflected in this 
text it is evident, that Buddhism is not a religion of individual salvation it 
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is deeply involved in the greatest welfare of the society, both mundane and 
spiritual. The Buddha imposed certain social obligation upon his followers, 
both lay and monastic. This noble spirit of kindness and brotherly affection 
is the guiding principle in the programme of social service organized by the. 
Buddhist Sangha. The kindness (Metta) and compassion (Karuna), sympathetic 
joy (Mudita) the third and fourth is equanimity (Upekkha), which are prescribed 
as means of purification of the mind, are essential ingredients for composition 
of a happy human society, apart from their spiritual value. Maitri or Metta, 
and Karuna, love and compassion are fundamental inspiration of social service. 
The benevolent acts have a direct impact on the attitude of life. To a Buddhist 
social service programme is a process for his spiritual gain for him the work 
is worship, a sadhana. 


Buddhism aims at achieving not only spritual progress and happiness but 
also the good order and property of society. The main reason for becoming 
a Buddha sávaka (samanera/Bhikkhu-Bhikkhuni/Upasaka/Upisika) is to preach 
the Dhamma, which leads people to disinclination for sensual pleasure because 
attachment to something causes greed, lust, resentment, anger, conflict and 
maltreatment. To eradicate those evils from our society Buddha presceibes— 


Na hi verena veràni sammantidha kudacanam, 
Averena ca sammanti; esa dhammo sanantano.?! 


If one individual 1s able to follow the basic teaching of Buddha he can 
happily make his way of life. 


Notes & References: 
^L  Tipitaka, three baskets, is the Ран name (Skt. Tripitaka) of the Pali Canon 
maintained by the Theravada Buddhist School. It consists of three main 
divisions called Vinaya pitaka, Sutta pitaka and Abhidhamma pitaka. 
Jayawardhana, Somapala. Hand book of Pali literature, karunaratne and sons 
Ltd. Srilanka, 1994, p. 165. 


2. ‘‘Caratha, Bhikkhave сӣгікат bahujana Һауа, bahujana sukhaya, lokanu- 
kampaya atthaya hitiya sukhaya deva manussanam, Mahüvagga, p. 27. See 
also Barua, Rabindravijay. The Theravüda Sangha, The Asiatic society of 
Bangladesh, Dacca, 1978, p. 6. 

3. Banerjee, Biswanath, and Chowdhun, Sukomal, (Ed.) Buddha and Buddhism, 
The Asiatic society, Kolkata, 2005, p. 112. 
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Malavika Bandyopadhyaya* 


The Bodhisattva-Avadana-Kalpalatà as its name suggests, is а wishfulfilling 
prospective creaper of glorious deeds performed by the Bodhisattva. 
Bodhisattva in the Buddhist thought refers to the elect persons engaged in 
performing altruistic service for others by total dedication. If required, a 
Bodhisattva will not hesitate to render service at the cost of one’s life. 


It may not be irrelevant to cite a dictum of Swami Vivekananda, “Be 
respectful to all, be vigorous and dedicate your life for the welfare of others.” 
Vivekananda appeared in our days, Ksemendra appeared in the 11th century. 
He did not utter any dictum. He cited instances of the human beings and the 
animals, who prefered to dedicate themselves for the altruistic mission of their 
personal life. In that respect the text aims to substantiate that dedication for 
the welfare of others was the moto of the life. That is the Bodhisattva ideal. 


Bodhisattva ideal 


Buddhism had been introduced by Sakyaputra Gautama after his enlightenment 
(Bodhi). He was called Buddha. Literally means the awakened one. The Tibetan 
equivalent of Buddha is Sangsrgy as the Sangs means one who has awakened- 
from asleep. Rgyas means the excellent and extensive one. That means 
Sangsrgyas is he who has awakened thoroughly with excellence. 


Again Bodhisattva in Tibetan is byang club seems dpa' the heroic one 
having the byang chub sems, the Bodhimind. Bodhimind is that which is 
purified thoroughly with awakening after the eradication of ignorance. 
Ignorance is the darkness of the mind. When the darkness of mind is dispelled, 
the pure mind shines. Here Ksemendra, a poet of the 11th century of Kashmir, 
attempted to narrate one hundred and eight instances of the human beings 
and the animals as well, who could purify their mind by dispelling the darkness. 
The darkeness of mind occures due to allurement (rüga), malice (dosa) and 
delusion (moha). In this way the Bodhisattva-Avadana-Kalpalata holds three 
fold characteristics to develop the ideal of Bodhisattva. 


i) The austerd efforts for becoming pure in mind is to practice with 
no restriction. In other words every animate being may be pure, if 
it be endeavoured. 


* A Teacher of Visva-Bharati 
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Altruistic deeds are not limited by bounderies. 


The measurment of altruistics service may be determind by 
experiencing satisfaction within. 


Buddhism in Kashmir upto llth century 


i) 


11) 


iii) 


iv) 


v) 


vi) 


In the llth century AD Buddhism was not wiped out from Kashmir 
although the muslim entered Sind(h) much earlier. 


Buddhism flourished im Kashmir after the third Buddhist council held 
at Pataliputra about 260 BC (?) under the patronage of king Asoka 
(died 232 BC). Sthavira Madhyantika introduced Buddhism in 
Kashmir. Ksemendra in Bodhisattva-Avadana-Kalpalata vividly 
mentioned the activities of those monastic teachers in Kashmir. 
Thereafter Kaniska (ascended 128 AD) took interest in preservation 
of Buddhism in Kashmir and 4th Buddhist council was held at 
Kundalavana in Kashmir. 


The Buddhism had a stronghold in Kashmir in the beginning of the 
Christian era. 


Kashmir was an important seat of Buddhism when an eminent scholar 
like Asanga and Vasubandhu flourished in the 4th century AD. 


А band of Buddhist scholars marched to Tibet from 7th century to 
9th century at the first spread of Buddhism. 


Importance of the text 


The text is important for three reasons— 


I) 


2) 


3) 


Acceptance of the Pali tradition faithfully, where Sarvastivadi 
sthaviras flourished. 


Popularity of the Buddhist tales upto the life time of Ksemendra in 
Kashmir. 


The social condition of the Buddhists after one million and a half 
from the demise of Buddha was narrated explicitly. 


The present paper aims to focus on the Pali resources that was followed 
by Ksemendra. Out of one hundred and eight Avadiina stories the narration 
of the fourteen Avadana agree closely with their Pali resources. Such 
as—Sariputra, Pitaputra, Mahākaśyapa, Amrapüli, Visikha, Sundari Nanda, 
Sronokoti, Abhiniskramana, Pratitya samutpüda, Byüghra, Hasti, Kacchapa, 
Sinha, Sagaka etc. 


For the sake of brevity of the article only the account of Ѕӣгіриќга is 
compared. 
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Sariputra 


Sariputra happened to be an forerunner among the Ѕгйуакаѕ (арраѕӣуака) 
usually in the Buddhist art. Buddha is accompanied by two agga-savakas 
namely Sáriputra and Maudgalyayana. In Pali sources occasionally referred to 
Sariputra. The Cundasutta belonging to the Satipatthàna sarnyutta refers to the 
birth place of Sariputra at Nalaka or Nalagrama probably adjacent to present 
day Nalanda. His father was a Brahmin named Bhogànto as mentioned in the 
Dhammapada atthakatha. 


In the Anguttara Nikaya (Patha 7) and the Majjhima Nikaya Dighanaka 
Sutta refer to the efficiency of Sariputra in understanding the subtleness of 
the Buddha's teachings and in the Sariputra Theragatha. Sariputra mentions 
his attainment of arhathood. The present story discribed by Ksemendra 
mentions the past life of Sariputra when he was born during the Ka$yapa 
Buddha in previous birth. In this regard the account agrees with the Jataka 
story named Alinacitta Jataka. 


Vibhajjavada and Sarvastivada 

Vibhajja literally means analysing in details of data which requires detailing. 
Dighanikaya states Vibhajja means the discriminating reply vyakaraniya pañha. 
The Theravada which had been initiated in Magadha after the demise of 
Buddha claim that they were Vibhjjavadin, the analytic of the doctrine with 
a reason. The Pali Tripitaka therefore, preserves the Vibhajjavada doctrine based 
on ethical conduct with analytic reasoning. In this regard Mahàávansa (PTS 
5.271) and Vibhanga Atthakatha (130) may be referred. The Buddha's teaching 
did not accept a statement unless that is cofirmed by practical application and 
reason. In this regard the word Vibhanga may be referred as the analytical 
distribution of the Buddha’s teachings like Suttavibhanga, Vinayavibhanga and 
AbhidhammaVibhanga. The last one is one of the seven Abhidhamma texts 
belonging to Theravádi. 


On the other hand, Sabbatthivada is an important doctrine among the 
Buddhists. Sabbatthi literally means everything exists. Therefore, Sabbatthivada 
may claim a view point concern with everything. The Jataka (PTS 2/30) uses 
Sabbatthaka in the same sense. In fact, Sabbatthivada refers to the Sarvastivada 
Sthavira school among the Buddhists, who flourished in Surasena having the 
capital Madhura, present day Mathura in U.P. Later on, Sarvastivida developed 
in Kashmir and Gandhàra with their seperate VinayaVastu. Dr. Anukul Chardra 
Banerjee has dealt in details in his work Sarvastivada literature published by 
the Calcutta University. 
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In the present context Ksemendra of Kashmir had a lien to 
Sarvastivida although he did not overlooked the basic triyo the 
substancelessness andtma (anatta) non-eternality, anitya (anicca) and 
momentary changeableness ksanika (khanika). Therefore, the problem of 
the suffering (dukkha) is caused due to ignorance (avijjà). 


Ksenendra's Venture . 


Presumably Ksemerdra followed the Avadana legends with the personification 
of the Bodhisattva ideal by enduing the welfare service in respect to all sencient 
being. The Bodhisattva-Avadiina-Kalpalata there by preserves the socio-ethical 
scenario of the Buddhist of the. 1lth century. 
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Abstract of Kosei Morimoto, Chief Abbot of the Todaiji 
Temple, Nara, Japan 


Bodhisena-an Indian Monk 


In AD.752 a grand consecration ceremony for the Great Buddha was held. 
It took 7 years to complete the construction of the Great Buddha since 
Emperor Shomu had ordered. At the unveiling ceremony of the statue, 
a South Indian monk, Bodhisena gave soul to it by painting the eyes. 


Bodhisena painted the eyes of the Great Buddha with a brush in the 
presence of Shomu Emperor, Komyo Empress, Koken Emperor and other 
10,000 monks. In the first place, Shomu Emperor was supposed to be 
the conductor of the ‘eye-opening’ rite, but he asked Bodhisena to take his 
place due to his physical condition. The reason why Bodhisena was chosen 
as the conductor seems that not only was he an Indian but also the highest 
ranking official who supervised monks for 16 years stay in Japan. 


It is believed that casting the statue which was 16 meters in hight 
was very tough work. Even the construction of the huge Great Buddha 
Hall and other annexes was a difficult task. Still, it was done successfully 
in co-operation with 2 million and 60 thousand Emperor’s supporters. His 
political ability was appreciated by the people during that time. 


In the early years of his reign, the Emperor adopted the principle 
to govern the country with virtue based on the Confucianism idea and 
he exercised his political power by helping those people who suffered 
from natural disaster. However, when he faced the nationwide epidemic 
of smallpox in A.D. 735 and 737, he realized that it was necessary to 
propagate the ideals of Buddhism systematically throughout the country 
in order to relieve the fatigued nation. As a proper measure for propagation, 
he planned to construct a monastery and a convent in 60 different locations 
of the country. The monastery and convent would serve as an educational 
institution where people would preach Buddhism. He also constructed the 
huge statue of Buddha Vairocana, which is symbolic of enlightenment 
of Buddha, at the monastery in the capital town. It is in this monastery 
where the priests of the region were given essential training. 

Todaiji is the head temple of the Kegon School of Buddhism, whose 
teachings are based on a sacred text called the Flower Ornament Scripture. 
The main object of worship in the sect is the Buddha Vairocana, 
represented by the Great Buddha of Todaiji who is described as beinga 
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deification of the sun, the- supreme Buddha who embodies the very 
universe itself. 


Bodhisena, an Indian Monk, was invited by the then Emperor Shomu ` 
to visit Japan, in order to conduct the ‘eye-opening’ rite at the Consecration 
Ceremony of the Great Buddha, at the Todaiji Temple in Nara, in the 
year 752. In 2002, Todaii Temple in which the Great Buddha statue has 
been situated since then, celebrated the 1250th anniversary ofthe eye- 
opening of the Great Buddha, and conducted the consecration of the newly 
made statue of, Bodhisena. 
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